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GUIZOT’S WASHINGTON.* 


M. Goutzot’s name is now historical, 
and, at the present moment lends much 
to the interest of.a work, which, while 
it reviews the principles and opinions 
of the great leader of the American 
Revolution, makes known his own. 
Without, however, the advantage of 
such a brilliant introduction, or were 
its anthor unknown to fame, this vo- 
lume \ould surely have attracted notice 
as amasterly examination of the charac- 
ter of Washington, and of its influence 
on that great community with which 
his name is for ever united. A subject 
so large—embracing a retrospect of 
such influential times,—is well calcu- 
lated to exhibit the peculiar characters 
of M. Guizot’s mind,—his remarkable 
powers of generalization and arrange- 
ment,—the industry which makes him 
master of a subject, and the skill which, 
avoiding all detail, enables him to 
present in bold relief everything that 
appears to be worth remembering. 
Francois Pierre Guillaume Guizot, 
the son of a loyalist who perished by 
the guillotine, was born at Nismes, in 
1787.—a protestaut —he was educated 
at Geneva; and, at the period when 
Napoleon was declared emperor, came 
to Paris to pursue the study of the 
law. He was young, poor, friendless, 
and unknown: but his name was not 
to be long obscure. A very early 
work —* Some Lives of the French 
Poets "—attracted attention; and an 
able translation of Gibbon's “ Decline 
and Fall,” with notes, soon fixed his 
reputation. In 1812 he was appointed 
Professor of History in the University 


of Paris. His lectures made known 
his talents to Royer Collard, who valued 
them so highly, that when Minister in 
1814, he named M. Guizot Secretary 
of the Interior. This was his first in- 
troduction to public life, and ever since 
he has been actively engaged in it. 
He continued at times his courses of 
lectures: a very brilliant one, in 1825, 
on the Representative Governments of 
Europe since the fall of the Roman 
Empire, was so unpalatable to the Je- 
suit ascendancy of the time, that a 
ministerial ordinance was issued to 
suppress it. After an interval of si- 
lence he was restored to his chair in 
the University, by Martignac, in com- 
pliance with the demands of the public. 
The popular feeling connected with 
this proceeding brought into universal 
notice his distinguished talents, and 
combined with the influence of his high 
personal character—a hopeful but so- 
litary sign of healthy feeling there— 
soon placed him in the first rank of 
the public men of France. 

M. Guizot was a strong supporter 
of the Revolution of 1830; and it was 
he who drew up the celebrated Protest 
of the Chamber of Deputies against 
the Polignae ordinances. Chiefly at 
his suggestion, a commission was ap- 
pointed, at the moment of the outbreak, 
for the preservation of order ; and as 
the head of it he read the resolution 
of the Chambers, appointing the Duke 
of Orleans Lieutenant-General of the 
kingdom. In that year he was made 
Minister of the Interior ; and subse- 
quently, in the administration of Soult, 
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Minister of Public Instruction. Called 
now, under circumstances of unequalled 
difficulty, to oppose the claims of peace 
to the vain glories of war, happier re- 
sults and higher honours may await 
him than have crowned the labours of 
any previous minister. Whether he 
is fully qualified to meet those difficul- 
ties a little time will tell, we believe 
that he will do all that may become a 
man to surmount them. In addition 
to his gifts and acquirements,—to the 
influence of character and the confi- 
dence of the ablest men, he has had an 
opportunity of acquiring that without 
which all would be unavailing—prac- 
tical experience as astatesman. At the 
age of twenty-seven, he held, as we have 
seen, a conspicuous station in the go- 
vernment ; and since, comprising a 
period of nearly thirty years, he has 
been almost constantly employed in 
the highest offices of the state. " Aided 
then by the judgment and the firmness 
of the King, we trust he may continue 
to avert from Europe the afilictions of 
war, and from his country the retri- 
bution of slavery. 

The History of Civilization in Eu- 


‘rope is, we believe, the work by which 


M. Guizot is most known in these 
countries ; but among his many others, 
he has published several connected 
with our literature or history. The 
translation of Gibbon, and one of 
Shakespeare, “ A Fragment on the 
History of the Revolution in England,” 
and a Memoir of Monk, Duke of Al- 
bemarle. Very lately he brought out 
in Paris a translation of “The Life, 
Correspondence, and Writings of 
Washington, in six vols. 8vo.; being 
selections from the great American edi- 
tion, and preceded by an “ Introduc- 
tory Essay on the Life and Character 
of Washington.” The work entitled 
“ Washington, par M. Guizot,” is a 
reprint of this essay. The one trars- 
lated by Mr. Reeve is very much more ; 
a great deal of new matter has been 
incorporated in the text, many notes 
and an appendix added, and the whole 
has been revised and retouched by 
M. Guizot. 

M. Guizot corres, as we have seen, 
well prepared by experience and by 
study to the contemplation of a subject 
connected with revolution. In exa- 
mining that of the United States he 
has had the command of such a mass 
of materials as has rarely been collected 
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for any work. The importance of 
this collection, its authenticity, and the 
zeal and assiduity with which it was 
formed may be best appreciated by 
our saying a word or two of the Ame- 
rican work, with a view to which it 
was first undertaken,—that remark- 
able work, Mr. Sparks’s edition of the 
Life and Writings of Washington. 
It is entitled, “The Writings of 
George Washington; being his Cor- 
respondence, Addresses, Messages and 
other Papers, Official and Private, 
selected and published from the Ori- 
ginal Manuscripts, with a Life of the 
Author. By Jared Sparks. 12 vols. 
8vo. Boston: 1837—1839.” It took 
Mr. Sparks ten years of toil and of 
foreign travel to prepare this collec- 
tion. Its history is this : — 

The mass of papers which accumu- 
lated in Washington’s hands during 
his long career having been carefully 
kept by him at Mount Vernon, went at 
his death, with that estate, to his ne- 
phew Bushrod Washington, who was 
for many years one of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court of the Unite d 
States. Judge Washington lent them 
to Mr. Sparks, for the purpose of 
being used in his work. That publi- 
cation contains but a portion of the 
papers. The whole collection, includ- 
ing Washington's own letters and 
those received by him, amount to more 
than two hundred folio volumes. Mr. 
Sparks, at one time, thought of print- 
ing all, but the undertaking was too 
expensive for an individual, and he 
applied himself to the more laborious 
task of making selections from them. 
The original papers were purchased 
by Congress a few years ago from Mr. 
George C. Washington, into whose 
hands they came on.the death of his 
uncle the Judge, and they are now 
among the archives of the State. 

Rich as this fund of materials was, 
Mr. Sparks did not confine himself to 
it. He travelled in America and 
Europe ; publicand private collections 
were freely opened to him, and his 
zeal was rewarded. Lafayette sup- 
plied him with papers and information, 
and gained him access to the public 
archives of Paris. He thus acquired 
an important contribution,—the entire 
correspondence of Lafayette with the 
French Government during the Ame- 
rican revolution. In England he was 
equally fortunate: through the influence 
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of the Duke of Wellington, the pub- 
lic offices were opened to him, and the 
late Lord Holland — in whom literary 
men have lost an accomplished patron 
— gave him some papers, containing 
a series of extracts made by Sir James 
Mackintosh from the letters and notes 
of George the Third to Lord North. 
These Mr. Sparks regards as among 
the most remarkable documents con- 
nected with the Revolution; as they 
demonstrate that Lord North was 
carrying on the war against his own 
conviction, and only at the entreaty of 
the king. 

We are now fortunate in having the 
history of the minds of two among the 
greatest of public men written, in great 
measure, by themselves,—in authentic 
letters or public documents, contem- 
porary with the matters they refer to ; 
and they are two among that small 
minority whom it is instructive to 
know so well— Washington and Wel- 
lington. “The Despatches of the 
Duke of Wellington and the Wash- 
ington writings are the most perfect 
records we possess of the thoughts and 
actions of men of the highest emi- 
nence.” 


**The American collection,” continues 
Mr. Reeve, “like that of the Duke, 
exhibits the life of the writer in its 
actual course; enshrines the occur- 
rences, purposes, and doubts of the 
hour in a monument of imperishable 
duration, and sets in the full light of 
truth one other character, perhaps the 
only other in modern history, which 
never sought or needed to cast a sha- 
dow of obscurity over any incident of a 
long and arduous career.” — Preface, 
p. 10. 


M. Guizot’s book commences with 
a rapid glance at the history of Bri- 
tish America up to the period of the 
war of independence. 


“It is,” he says, “‘ the glory of Eng- 
land that she implanted beside the cra- 
dle of her colonies, the germ of their 
freedom. They were almost all, at the 
time of their foundation, or shortly 
afterwards, endowed with charters 
which conferred upon them the liberties 
of the mother country: and these char- 
ters were no dead letter or empty show, 
for they established or recognised insti- 
tutions which were no mean incentives 
to the defence of public freedom, and to 
control the supreme power by dividing 
it—the vote of supplies, the election of 
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the great public councils, trial by jury, 
and the right of association and debate 
for the common weal. 

“Indeed, the history of those colo- 
nies is but the practical and laborious 
development of the spirit of freedom, 
under the shadow of tutelary laws, and 
national traditions: it might be taken 
for the history of England herself. 
And this analogy is the more signal 
from the fact, that the American colo- 
nies, or.at least the greater part, and 
the most considerable amongst them, 
were founded or chiefly extended, at 
the very time when England was pre- 
paring for, or already engaged in, those 
fierce struggles against the assumptions 
of absolute power, which were by their 
event to confer on her the honour of 
giving to the world the first instance 
of a great people, well governed and 
free.” —pp. 2, 3. 


If the germ of liberty was implanted 
beside the cradle of these colonies, the 
seeds of discord were sown there too. 
The powers given them were always 
unsettled and ill-defined, and their 
history from the beginning has been 
one of struggles and contests for 
their rights—of conflicting claims be- 
tween the prerogative of the crown— 
the chartered rights of the first pro- 
prietors—and the power of the mo- 
ther country, by virtue of the colonial 
principle. In the reigns of Elizabeth, 
James I., Charles I., The Long Parlia- 
ment, Cromwell, Charles II., James 
II., William IIJ., and Queen Anne, 
the charters of Virginia, Massachu- 
sets, Maryland, Carolina, and New 
York, were by turns recognised, con- 
tested, curtailed, enlarged, lost, and 
restored ; and the people partaking of 
the growing spirit for free institutions 
were exposed to a never-ending series 
of struggles which prepared them for 
bolder claims. Vicissitudes and strug- 
gles are, as M. Guizot observes, inher- 
ent in freedom—* free nations may 
aspire to conquest,—not to repose.” 

In the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when the monarchy of Eng- 
land fell with Charles I., these colo- 
nies would, in all probability, have 
availed themselves of that event to 
establish their independence, had not 
the moderation and judgment of Crom- 
well, aided by his influence with the 
puritans there, stayed their emancipa- 
tion, and maintained the ascendancy 
of Great Britain. 

At the period of the restoration, 
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the King's party preponderated in the 
thinly inhabited province of Maryland 
and Virginia, but the prevailing spirit 
was republican. In Massachusets, the 
fugitive regicides, Goff and Whalley, 
found favour and protection, and when 
the local government there was com- 
pelled to have Charles II. proclaimed, 
all rejoicings were prohibited, even 
the drinking the King’s health. 

On the revolution of 1688, England 
first gave to the world the example of 
a free government, but the love of 
liberty was but partially developed. 
The state of the colonies excited no 
sympathy at home, and they gained 
but little by the change. The char- 
ters which James II. or Charles II. 
had abrogated, were imperfectly re- 
stored; the governors sent out were 
over anxious to enforce the preten- 
sions of the crown—their administra- 
tion was for the most part ineffective— 
often covetous — and more earnest 
for objects of momentary advantage, 
than for the real interests of the 
country. 

Meanwhile, the colonies advanced 
in population, wealth, strength, and 
importance. 


** The growth of mind and heart was 
not disproportioned to that of the for- 
tunes of the country. By a wise dis- 
pensation of Providence, the general 
state of a country is connected by some 
mysterious link, some secret but cer- 
tain harmony, with the inward character 
of the inhabitants, uniting them alike 
in their social improvement, and in their 
political destiny, so that the husband- 
man on his farm, the merchant in his 
counting-house, even the artisan in his 
workshop, gains day by day a manlier 
confidence, proportioned to the growing 
size and strength of the community to 
which he belongs.”—p. 14. . 


So long ago as the year 1692, the 
legislature of Massachusets passed 
an act containing those general prin- 
ciples which subsequently led to sepa- 
ration from the mother-country. It 
contained this memorable resolution : 
“No aid, tax, tollage, assessment, 
custom, loan, benevolence, or imposi- 
tion whatsoever, shall be laid, assessed, 
or imposed on any of their majesties’ 
subjects, or their estates, on any pre- 
tence whatever, but by the act and 
consent of the governor, council, and 
representatives of the people assem- 
bled in general court.” This act was, 
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of course, disallowed by. the crown. 
But in 1704, the Legislative Assembly 
of New York resolved to the same 
effect —“ That to tax the subjects of 
the colony without their consent in 
general assembly, is agrievance and a 
violation of the people’s property.” 
The government at home repelled these 
declarations, or evaded them in silence. 
The colonists, content with asserting, 
held back from attempting to en- 
force them. But the opinions spread 
through their communities—grew with 
them—and became their principles. 
Thus, when George III. and the Par- 
liament insisted on the right to tax 
the colonies without their consent, 
“a numerous, powerful, and enthu- 
siastic party, the party of the nation,” 
says M. Guizot, “sprang up for re- 
sistance.” 


“What is it we are contending 
against ?” says Washington. ‘Is it 
against paying the duty of three-pence 
per pound on tea, because burthensome ? 
No; it is the right only that we have all 
along disputed.” — Washington's Writ- 
ings, vol. ii. p. 392. 


It was altogether a question of 
right. The language of Washington 
expresses the common feelings of the 
Americans. A large portion of them 
was full of attachment to the mother 
country, but all were united in the 
determination to resist. 


**To break off the established order 
of government, and to undertake the 
establishment of a new state, in a word, 
to begin an insurrection, is an act of 
most solemn import, for such men as 
these were, or for any man of sense 
and virtue. The most far-sighted can 
never measure its whole extent; the 


. most resolute would a if they knew 


the entire danger. Independence was 
not the premeditated design of the colo- 
nies, nor even the object of their 
wishes. A few penetrating or eager 
minds discerned or desired it as the ut- 
most term of legal resistance. The 
American people by no means aspired 
to it, nor urged their leaders to assert 
it.”—p. 21. 


It was the rare good fortune of the 
Americans to have for their leaders 
men of sound judgment, pure from 
personal objects and of great modera- 
tion, who, thoughtful of the danger 
of any revolution, were to the last 
anxious to avoid one. It appears, 
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that in all the excitement of the first 
resistance, independence was never 
suggested to the people or thought of 
by any one. Franklin, in a letter to 
his son, dated March, 1775, tells of 
a conversation he had with Lord 
Chatham on the state of public feeling 
in America. “I assured him,” said 
Franklin, “ that having more than 
once travelled almost from one end of 
the continent to the other, and kept a 
great variety of company— eating, 
drinking, and conversing with them 
freely—I never had heard in any con- 
versation from any person, drunk or 
sober, the least expression of a wish 
for a separation or a hint that such a 
thing would be advantageous to Ame- 
rica.” (Franklin's Works, vol. i. p. 
278.) Jay says, remarking on certain 
parts of Botta’s History of the Ame- 
rican Revolution, “ During the whole 
course of my life and until after the 
second petition of congress in 1775, I 
never did hear an American of any 
class, or of any description, express a 
wish for the independence of the colo- 
nies.” (Life of Jay, v. ii. p. 412.) 
Adams and Jefferson speak to the 
same effect. The latter says, “ Before 
the commencement of hostilities I 
never had heard a whisper of a dispo- 
sition to separate from Great Britain; 
and after that its possibility was con- 
templated with affliction by all.” (Life 
of Jay, v. ii. p. 417.) We must add, 
to exhibit distinctly the moderation 
of their leaders, that up to a period not 
very long preceding the actual declara- 
tion of independence they were averse 
to separation. Washington writes in 
1774, to a friend then serving in the 
King's army: “ I think I can announce 
it as a fact, that it is not the wish or 
interest of that government (Massa- 
chusets) or any other upon this con- 
tinent separately or collectively to set 
. for independence.” (Washington's 

ritings, vol. ii. p. 400.) And Jef- 
ferson says to Randolph, in 1775, 
‘“*We want neither inducement nor 
power to declare and assert a separa- 
tion. It is will alone which is want- 
ing, and that is growing apace under 
the fostering hand of our king.” 
(Jefferson’s Memoirs and Correspon- 
dence, vol. i. p. 153.) Jefferson was 
not mistaken when he spoke of “ the 
fostering hand” of the king. The 
extracts made by Sir James Mack- 
intosh, from the papers of George the 
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Third, show that it was the king and 
not the ministry who was opposed to 
peace. 3 

George the Third is written down 
at the present day as self-willed, un- 
reasonable, obstinate and unfeeling, 
because of his conduct and opinions in 
the American war, and M. Guizot 
joins in those reproaches. 


‘George IIL, indeed, his honour 
compromised and his passions excited, 
supported and even stimulated his mi- 
nisters and the Parliament in the 
struggle. In vain were fresh petitions 
laid at the foot of the throne, still loyal 
and respectful without being hypocriti- 
cal; in vain was his name still retained 
in the prescribed services of the church, 
and the blessing of heaven invoked 
upon his head. He took no reckoning 
of the prayers which were addressed to 
himself, or of those which rose from him 
to heaven: and the war was carried on 
by his orders, carried on ill, without a 
powerful or well-combined effort, but 
with that hard and haughty obstinacy 
which obliterates affection as well as 
hope.” —p. 25, 


George the Third must bear the 
reflection of having too long refused 
to meet the desires of the colonists. 
But his conduct was not so unreason- 
able as those who censure him would 
have us think. He was aware of the 
dangerous opinions then gaining ground 
in England and in France, and knew 
the strength they were likely to acquire 
from the success of the Americans. 
He had also good reason to think that 
it was perfectly in his power to put 
down the colonists—and we are per- 
suaded that he was right in this im- 
pression. Were it not for the imbe- 
cility of his ministry, and the want of 
talents in those whom they appointed 
to commands, the difficulties of the 
Americans, were, as M. Guizot’s book 
discloses, so great that it appears 
to be in the highest degree probable, 
their independence would have been 
either prevented or long deferred. 
No part of Washington’s career is 
calculated to give us so high an idea 
of his energy and resources, as his 
maintenance and management of the 
American army under such exceeding 
difficulties. The state made no pro- 
vision for it. Congress was, as yet, 
but the shadow of a name, without the 
legal power of levying supplies, or the 
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physical one of enforcing its orders— 
distrusted as a new rival by the local 
legislature, it was reduced to the 
necessity of merely stating the public 
wants, and of soliciting contributions 
from the separate states; and, as M. 
Guizot tells us, with “an exhausted 
people, a ruined trade, and a depre- 
ciated paper currency,” these assem- 
blies were not forward in their assist- 
ance. Wealthy planters and _ indi- 
viduals of the upper classes were the 
chief contributors ; but such supplies 
were uncertain and insufficient. Al- 
most always inferior in number to the 
British—subject, to what was in fact 
legal desertion—in an immense coun- 
try scarcely inhabited—for the most 
part uncultivated, without magazines 
of provisions, without money to buy or 
power to exact them, compelled to 
carry on war with attention to the 
person and property of the inhabi- 
tants, the difficulties of the American 
army, or the perplexities of its leader 
can hardly be estimated. 

In addition to this, we learn from 
M. Guizot, that the army itself was 
an object of distrust, and that the 
strongest spirit of insubordination and 
democracy prevailed in it. That 
every order was disputed—that every 
detachment consulted its own con- 
venience—that troops from different 
states would have no generals but 
their own — soldiers, no officers not 
chosen by themselves—-and that at 
times whole regiments disbanded 
themselves and retired. Great as 
these difficulties connected with the 
army were, there were others, and 
one greater than all — indifference to 
the cause in the mass of the people.— 
The first rising was general, but as 
M. Guizot observes, “ whatever be 
the favouring influence of Providence, 
the work is long, success is slow in 
great undertakings, and the common 
run of men soon fall hack exhausted 
by lassitude or by impatience.” The 
population took no real interest in 
the quarrel. They had suffered no 
oppression — they had no old antipa- 
thy to gratify— no deep passions to 
be incited, and the contest went on 
without creating in them those pow- 
erful interests which have so often 

iven to revolution their keenest edge. 
These considerations give us some 
idea of the difficulties which Wash- 
ington and those who acted with him 
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had to overcome. They, at the same 
time, show that George the Third 
must have been aware that he was 
not contending with a nation en- 
thusiastic, and combined against him 
—that a large party in the country 
was devoted to his interests, while 
of the rest, most were indifferent, 
and those in arms were ill prepared, 
doubtful, and divided. That under 
such circumstances, he hoped to main- 
tain his authority, and notwithstand- 
ing the aid they received from 
Europe, refused to the last to aban- 
don such great dominions, is no 
reasonable ground for reproach. Still 
more unjust is it to impeach his 
judgment because he did not take 
the larger view—that separation was 
for the good of both nations, and 
give them at once their independence. 
In this particular, he must be tried, not 
by the after experience of almost a 
century, but by the state of opinion 
in his time. We have seen that the 
Americans did not contemplate inde- 
pendence, and that their leaders at 
length resorted to it, not from choice, 
but from necessity. —“ It has always 
been, and still is my opinion,” says 
Jay, “that our country was prompted 
and impelled to independence by ne- 
cessity, and not by choice.”— (Life of 
Jay, vol. ii. p.42.) Their advocates 
in England,—Chatham, Fox, Burke, 
—never thought of their setting up for 
themselves. Burke, the most clear- 
seeing and prophetic of them all, 
looked for no other result than that 
they should establish their right of 
taxing themselves. He did, indeed, 
suggest, as if he had some fuaint vi- 
sion of ocean steamers, that they 
might possibly claim a right to repre- 
sentation in the British parliament. 
But this was but a momentary sugges- 
tion, and never insisted on. On then, 
what seems to us a fair consideration of 
the state of opinion and circumstances 
of the time, we cannot but think that 
our good old king has been rashly 
dealt with, and that M. Guizot has 
shown less than his accustomed cau- 
tion in anathematizing his memory. 
He was, it is true, the main supporter 
of the war ;—but a ministry unequal 
to its task, was the reason of its 
failure. Had the issue been—most 
unhappily we are persuaded —differ- 
ent, however they might have varied 
in other views, all subsequent his- 
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torians would have lauded the con- 
duct of the king, and have sung— 
what they now call obstinacy—as un- 
equalled firmness beyond their praise. 
We have already ‘noticed some few 
of the difficulties with which the 
American patriots were surrounded, 
and which, to their lasting honour, 
they overcame, with little cost of hu- 
man life. After 
those dangers, “ The mind,” 
Guizot, * i: 
melancholy alarm, when it surveys 
the harsh trials to which so just a 
revolution was exposed, the numerous 
and hair-breadth escapes to which it 
was subjected,” and expressing the 
opinion that it would, in any event, 
have ultimately triumphed, he thus 
describes the men who achieved it. 


** May the United States for 
bear in grateful and reverential me- 
mory the names of the leaders of the 
generation who conquered their inde- 
pendence, and founded their 
ment! Franklin, Adams, Hamilton, 
Jefferson, Madison, Jay, Henry, Mason, 
Greene, Knox, Morris, Pinkney, Clin- 
ton, Trumbull, Rutledge. All I can- 
not name; for, at the time when the 
quarrel began, in every colony, and 
almost in ever y county of ever y colony, 
there were some already honoured by 
their fellow-citizens, already tried in 
defence of public liberty, influential by 
their fortune, their talent, or their 
character ; faithful to the pristine vir- 
tues, yet, adhering to the enlightened 
principles of modern soc iety ; not in- 
sensible to the display of modern civil- 
ization, yet fond of simplicity of man- 
ners; high in heart, yet in mind 
modest; at once ambitious and prudent 
in their desires for their country: men 
of that singular quality, that they 
relied much on human nature, without 
presuming on themselves, and wished 
for their country far more than their 
country could confer upon them after 
her triumph. To them, with the pro- 


says M. 


ever 


govyern- 


tection of God and the assistance of 


the people, that triumph was due. — 
Their leader was Washington. 

‘““He was young, still extremely 
young, when great expectations were 
already formed of him. When em- 
ployed as an officer in the militia in 
some expeditions on the western fron- 
tier of Virginia against the French and 
the Indians, he attracted the attention 
of his superior officers and of his com- 
rades, of the English governors and 
the American population. The former 
wrote to Lena to recommend him to 
the notice of the King; the latter, as- 
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sembled in their churches to invoke the 
blessing of heaven upon their arms, 
listened with pride to the eloquence with 
which Samuel Davies, a celebrated 
preacher, enlarged upon the courage of 
the Virginians. ‘As a remarkable 
instance of this,’ said he, ‘I may point 
out to the public that heroic youth, 
Colonel Washington, whom I cannot 
but hope Providence has hitherto pre- 
served in so signal a manner for some 
important service to his country.”— 
pp. 46, 47, 48. 


Mr. Reeve tells us ina note that the 
oceasion alluded to was the battle 
called ** Braddock’s Defeat,” or the 
battle of “ Monongahela.” General 
Braddock, who commanded the Vir- 
ginian colonists, was defeated there 
by the French and Indians, and killed. 
Washington writes to his mother that 
he had four bullets through his coat, 
and two horses shot under him. 

“There is,” continues M. Guizot, 
‘‘another tradition also worthy of no- 
tice, which rests on the authority of one 
of the most intimate friends of Wash- 
ington from his boyhood to his death, 
who was w ith him at the battle of Mo- 
nongahela. Fifteen years after that 
event, they travelled together on an 
expedition to the western country, with 
a party of woodmen, for the purpose of 
exploring wild lands. While near the 
junction of the great Kenawka and 
Ohio rivers, a company of Indians came 
to them with an interpreter, at the head 
of whom was an aged and venerable 
chief. This personage made known to 
them by the interpreter, that hearing 
Colonel Washington was in that re; ion, 
he had come a long way to visit him, 
adding, that during the battle of Mo- 
nongahela, he had singled him out as a 
conspicuous object, fired his rifle at him 
many times, and directed his young 
warriors to do the same, but to his 
utter astonishment none of their balls 
took effect. He was then persuaded 
that the youthful hero was under the 
special guardianship of the Great Spi- 
rit, and ceased to fire at him any longer, 
He was now come to pay homage to the 
man who was the particular favourite of 
heaven, and who could never die in 
battle. These incidents were after- 
wards dramatised in a piece called 
‘The Indian Prophecy,’ and the story 
obtained currency in America, for men 
love to imagine that they have caught a 
glimpse of the seeret designs of Provi- 
dence.” —pp. 49, 50. 


This child of destiny, set apart for 
great achievements, was descended 
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from an old English family. Mr. 
Sparks, of whose materials, chiefly, 
we avail ourselves, has collected a 
great deal of information on this point, 
as well as on every other. By exa- 
mination of documents at the Herald's 
College in London, he found that the 
original name of the family was Hert- 
burn, and that the name of Washing- 
ton was assumed by William de Hert- 
burn between the years 1261 and 1274, 
from the parish of that name in the 
county of Durham, which was his 
property. The name of Washington 
is after that time found in different 
parts of Engiand. Lawrence Wash- 
ington, mayor of Northampton in the 
time of Henry VIII., is the remotest 
ancestor to whom the president can be 
regularly traced. On the suppression 
of the religious houses, Henry VIII. 
gave to this Lawrence Washington 
the manor of Sulgrave, and other 
lands in the neighbourhood of North- 
ampton, being parcel of a dissolved 
priory. Another Lawrence, grand- 
son of the mayor, had seven sons and 
seven daughters. The eldest of the 
sons was Sir William Washington of 
Packington, who married the half- 
sister of George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, and he is believed to be 
the father of Sir Henry Washington, 
distinguished by his bold defence of 
Worcester against Fairfax and the 
parliament troops in the civil wars. 
The second and fourth sons of this 
last Lawrence of Sulgrave were John 
and Lawrence Washington, who emi- 
grated to Virginia about the year 
1657. John was the great-grand- 
father of George Washington. 

John had been a student at Oxford— 
Lawrence had resided at South Cave, 
in Yorkshire, which gave rise to an er- 
roneous impression, adopted by Mar- 
shall, that the family came from that 
quarter. John Washington, soon after 
his arrival in America, was engaged in 
the wars with the Indians, and held the 
rank of Colonel. His grandson, Au- 
gustine Washington, was twice mar- 
ried ; his first wife left him a son named 
Lawrence—his second wife was Mary 
Ball, and the children of this marriage 
were six. The eldest was George 
Washington, the subject of our me- 
moirs; he was born on the 22d of 
February, 1732, in Westmoreland 
County, Virginia. He was thus the 
great-grandson of John, the emigrant, 
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and the sixth in lineal descent from 
the Mayor of Northampton, and first 
Lord of the Manor of Sulgrave. 

Washington’s father soon after the 
birth of George, removed from West- 
moreland to Stafford County, where 
he died at the age of forty-nine, leaving 
a considerable landed property, chiefly 
acquired by his industry as a planter. 

Lawrence, the eldest son, inherited 
the estate ; he commanded a company 
at the capture of Porto Bello and at 
the siege of Carthagena, and had thus 
made the friendship of Admiral Ver- 
non, after whom he gave to the pro- 
perty the name of Mount Vernon. 
Lawrence had, by his interest in the 
navy, obtained a mipshipman’s warrant 
for his brother George, who was about 
to join his ship ; but his mother’s re- 
pugnance to the step induced him to 
forego it. 

The means of education in a remote 
colony were, as may be supposed, at 
that time poor. But John, the student 
at Oxford, probably bequeathed to his 
descendants some taste for mental im- 
provement. George was early sent to 
a school where all they professed to 
teach was English, and the rudiments 
of science. It is said he was diligent 
— exhibited a taste for athletic ex- 
ercises and field sports, and gained an 
ascendancy over his school-fellows. 
His school books show that at the age 
of thirteen he was studying geometry 
—and he had made a collection of 
maxims from various sources, arranged 
under the head of “Rules of Beha- 
viour in Company and Conversation.” 
This is worthy of remark, as manifest- 
ing a care for self-improvement. At 
fifteen, he was a proficient in geometry 
and surveying, and was acquainted 
with the use of logarithms. The 
entries in his book are made with 
neatness and precision, and show the 
methodical habits which were after- 
wards so useful to him. He never 
appears to have acquired any know- 
ledge of the classics, or of languages. 
When the French officers joined him 
in the Revolutionary war, he applied 
himself a little to the French language 
—but could never either speak or 
write it. 

On leaving school, he went to re- 
side with his brother Lawrence at 
Mount Vernon. Lawrence was con- 
nected by marriage with the Fairfax 


family. Lord Fairfax possessed im 
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mense estates in these districts, and 
George Washington was, at the age 
of sixteen, appointed to survey them. 
There were no public surveys there 
then, and as settlers were beginning g to 
appropriate lands without leave or 
title, it was of great importance to 
Lord Fairfax, to have his bounds 
ascertained ; but he must have thought 
highly of Washington’s talents and 
acquirements, when he confided to 
him such an important trust. This 
engarement was of great alvantage to 
Washington. It gave him confidence 
in his talents, led to intercourse with 
public men, made him perfectly ac- 
quainted with the localities of a con- 
siderable part of the country, after- 
wards the scene of his earliest ‘military 
service, and established his connection 
with a person of great influence, Lord 
Fairfax. He was thus employed for 
three years. On the appearance of 
war being about to take place between 
the English and the French and In- 
dians, Washington was appointed Ad- 
jutant-General of the district with the 
rank of Major. The habits and 
studies to which he now devoted him- 
self, led to the formation of his military 
character. He had the assistance of 
his brother, who had served in the 
British army. He read the principal 
authors on tactics and the art of war ; 
and in the drilling and examination of 
the militia under his charge acquired 
practical knowledge. 

Hostilities soon commenced be- 
tween England and France. These 
were important events in the history 
of American independence as they 
gave the people military habits, and 
prepared them for their after strug- 
gles. Washington held the rank of 
Colonel, and from the opening skir- 
mish, which he led, to the close of the 
war, his name was constantly before 
the public, and always as connected 
with brilliant personal bravery, or re- 
remarkable service. 

At the first opportunity which 
occurred, he marched to the field 
with a degree of ardour, which, in the 

earlier years of life is not always 
stented with equal aptitude for the 
service. In 1754, George II. was 
listening to a despatch which the go- 
vernor of Virginia had forwarded to 
London, and in which young Wash- 
ington concluded a narrative of his 
first skirmish by these words: “I 
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heard the bullets whistle, and believe 
me, there is something charming in 
the sound.”” On hearing this, the king 
said: “ He would nut say so, if he had 
been used to hear many.” Washington 
was afterwards of the king’s opinion ; 
for when the major of the Virginian 
militia was become commander-in- 
chief of the American army of the 
United States, he replied to some one 
who asked him whether he had ever 
made use of that expression, “if I 
said so, it was when I was young.” 


‘But his youthful ardour was,” says 
M. Guizot, ‘‘ at the same time, serious 
and serene, and it bore the authority of 
maturer years. From the first, what 
he loved in war, far above the heat of 
battle, was the great effort of intellect 
and will, armed “with power to achieve 
some grand design ; the mighty mixture 
of human agency and fortune, which 
seizes and transports the highest, as 
well as the humblest minds. Born in 
the highest rank of ‘colonial society, 
brought up at a public school, amongst 
his fellow-countrymen, he naturally 
took his place at their head, for he was 
at once their equal and their superior, 
formed to the same habits, skilled in 
the same exercises, a stranger like 
them to all elegant accomplishments 
and all pretensions to learning, claim- 
ing nothing for himself, and displaying 
exclusively for the public service, that 
ascendancy which a penetrating and 
sensible mind, a calm and energetic 
character, will always secure, when 
they are joined to disinterestedness. 

‘In 1754 he had just entered into 
society, and adopted the professionof 
arms ; at two and twenty he held the 
commission of an officer commanding 
the militia, and corresponding with the 
representative of the Kings of England, 
equally unembarrassed by either posi- 
tion. Loving his comrades, respectful 
to the king and governor—neither love 
for respect could impair the independ- 
ence of his judgment and of his con- 
duct. He knew, he saw with admir- 
able readiness for action and for com- 
mand, by what means, and upon what 
conditions the service of the King and 
of the country, would be carried on 
with suecess. These conditions, these 
means, he exacted and he imposed on 
the soldiers, if they related to the dis- 
cipline, accuracy, and activity of the 
service, or the governor, with respect 
to the payment of the troops, the com- 
missariat, and the appointment of offi- 
cers. In all positions, whether his lan- 
guage rise to the superior to whom he 
renders an account, or descend to the 
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subordinates who are under his orders, 
it is ever equally clear, practical, and 
decided, equally stamped with that 
authority which truth and necessity 
confer upon the man who speaks in 
their name. Thenceforward, Wash- 
ington was that eminent American, 
that faithful and foremost representa- 
tive of his country, who was best able 
to understand and to serve her, whether 
by treaty or by the sword; whether by 
defending or by governing her.” —pp. 53, 
54, 55, 56. 


That he would display such quali- 
ties was foreseen by his contempora- 
ries, and the early ascendancy of his 
character may be read in their opi- 
nions : — 


*** Your good health and fortune are 
the toast at every table,’ wrote Colonel 
Fairfax, his first patron, to him in 
1756. In 1759, when he was elected 
for the first time to the House of Bur- 
gesses of Virginia, on taking his seat, 
Mr. Robinson, the Speaker, expressed 
to him with much warmth of colouring 
and strength of expression. the grati- 
tude of that assembly for the services 
he had rendered to his country. Wash- 
ington rose to thank him for the com- 
pliment ; but such was his confusion, 
that he was unable to utter a word; he 
blushed, stammered, and trembled for 
a second ; and the Speaker relieved him 
by a stroke of address. ‘Sit down, 
Mr. Washington,’ said he, ‘ your mo- 
desty equals your valour; and that 
surpasses the power of any language 
that I possess. 

** Again, in 1774, on the eve of the 
great contest, Patrick Henry, one of 
the most ardent republicans in America, 
on returning home from that first Con- 
gress which had been formed to prepare 
for that event, and upon being asked 
who was the first man in Congress, 
replied: ‘If you speak of eloquence, 
Mr. Rutledge of South Carolina is by 
far the greatest orator; but if you 
speak of solid information and sound 
judgment, Colonel Washington is un- 
questionably the greatest man on the 
floor.’ "—pp. 56, 57. 


Washington possessed, as M. Guizot 
afterwards observes, two qualities 
which, in active life, fit men for great 
achievements ; “he trusted firmly in 
his own thoughts, and dared resolutely 
to act upon them, without fear of re- 
sponsibility.” A remarkable character 
of his mind was its exceeding fairness. 
He formed his opinions for himself on 





an attentive survey of the facts, unin- 
cumbered by any influence. 


** Hence, when he had observed, 
reflected, and formed his opinion, no- 
thing could disturb him in it ; he never 
allowed himself to be placed or kept by 
the opinions of other men, or by the 


desire of applause, or by the dread of 


contradiction, in a state of doubt or 
continual vacillation. He had faith in 
God and in himself: ‘If any power on 
earth could, or the greatest power on 


earth would, erect the standard of 


infallibility ip political opinion, there is 
no being that inhabits this terrestrial 
globe, that would resort to it with 
more eagerness than myself, so long as 
I remain a servant of the public. But 
as I have found no better guide hitherto 
than upright intentions and close in- 
vestigation, I shall adhere to these 
maxims while I keep the watch.’ For 
he united to this firm and independent 
mind, an intrepid heart, ever ready to 
act upon his convictions, and to bear the 
responsibility of his actions. ‘ What I 
admire in Christopher Columbus,’ said 
Turgot, ‘is not that he discovered the 
New World, but that he started in 
search of it, trusting to his own opi- 
nion.’ On all occasions, whether small 
or great, whether their consequences 
were proximate or remote, Washington, 
once convinced, never hesitated to ad- 
vance upon the faith of his own convic- 
viction. So clear and calm was his 
determination, that it seemed natural 
to him, both to decide on the course to 
be pursued, and to hold himself answer- 
able for it; a sure sign of talents born 
for government, and faculty of the 
highest order when it is united to con- 
scientious purity of motives.” — pp. 
63, 64. 


On the termination of the war be- 
tween Englandand France, Washington 
had, after five years of active service, 
retired from the army to his estate at 
Mount Vernon. His brother Law- 
rence had died in the interval, and 
the property had become his. In 
1759, he married Mrs. Martha Custis 
—a widow, of his own age—and with 
two children. He acquired by her a 
large accession of property, and applied 
himself with great attention to the 
management of his estates. He had 
also the care of the extensive proper- 
ties of Mrs. Washington's children, 
and discharged the trust with fi- 
delity. The staple produce of these 
estates was tobacco. He exported 
largely in his own name to his corre- 
spondents in London, Liverpool, and 
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Bristol. A part of the returns was 
made in articles of British manufac- 
ture for the use of his family and 
those on the plantation— including 
clothing of all sorts. Mr. Sparks has 
copied from an order sent to a tailor 
in London, a memorandum of the 
person of Washington from his own 
hand. He describes himself as “ six 
feet high and proportionably made,” 

and adds, that his limbs were long. 

From his retirement from the army 
to the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion, an interval of about fifteen years, 
he was wholly engaged in agricul- 
tural and commercial pursuits, and 
in attention to his duties as mem- 
ber of the House of Burgesses at 
Virginia. 

From this peaceful and happy life 
he was called away to place himself 
at the head of a hazardous cause. In 
1775, he was nominated by the first 
Continental Congress, Commander in 
Chief of the American armies. The 
choice was made by ballot, and was 
unanimous. The northern states had 
already their troops and leaders in the 
field, and at their suggestion, Wash- 
ington was proposed as the general in 
chief. He had to organize and to 
direct the army. We have already 
noticed some of the difficulties of his 
position, and shall now give from M. 
Guizot, two further illustrations of 
his military character —one of his 
bearing in the field, the other of his 
energy as a commander. 


**On this occasion Washington in- 
sisted on remaining on the field of 
battle, using every means in his power 
to rally the t troops by his example, and 
even by force. In writing from Haarlam 
Height the next day, General Greene 
said, ‘ We made a miserable disorderly 
retreat from New York, owing to the 
disorderly conduct of the militia, who 
ran at the appearance of the enemy’s 
adyanced guard. Fellow’s and Parson’s 
brigades ran away from about fifty men 
and left his Excellency on the ground 
within about fifty yards of the enemy, 
so vexed at the infamous conduct of 
his troops that he sought death rather 
than life.”—p. 70. 


M. Guizot refers to the prevailing 
notion that Washington was a Fabius 
in tactics—that the act of avoiding 
general engagements, of deceiving the 
enemy, and of temporizing, was his 
peculiar talent. 
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“ In 1776, before Boston, at the com 
mencement of the war, this Fabius 
sought to bring it to a conclusion at one 
blow, by attacking the British army, 
which he thought it possible to destroy. 
‘No man upon earth,’ said he to the 
president of Congress, ‘ wishes more ar- 
dently to destroy the nest at Boston 
than I do; no person would be willing 
to go greater lengths than I shall to ac- 
complish it, if it be thought advisable.’ 
Three successive councils of war obliged 
him to give up the plan, but his convic- 
tion was not altered, and he spoke of the 
adverse decision with great regret. 
* About ten days ago the severe freezing 
weather formed some pretty strong ice 
from Dorchester to Boston Neck, and 
from Roxburg to the Common. This I 
thought, knowi ing the ice could not last, 
a favourable opportunity to make an as- 
sault upon the troops in town. I pro- 
posed it in council; but behold, though 
we had been waiting all the year for this 
favourable event, the enterprise was 
thought too dangerous. Perhaps it was; 
pe rhaps the irksomeness of my situation 
led me to undertake more than could be 
warranted by prudence. I did not think 
so, and I am sure yet, that the enter- 
prise, if it had been undertaken with 
resolution, must have succeeded; with- 
out it, any would fail.”—pp. 71, 72. 


We may easily believe that one so 
formed to gain his soldiers’ hearts was 
deeply beloved by them. He fought 
their battles in the field and with the 
senate; for it was his menacing re- 
monstrances that wrung from Con- 
gress and the States even the meagre 
supplies they gave them. And he en- 
dured these perplexities,—more trying 
than any danger, for eight long years 
without remuneration, having at the 
outset declined all pay whatever, be- 
yond the re-imbursement of his actual 
ex} It is then in no way sur- 
prising to find that it was suggested 
to him through the army to assume 
the supreme power and the crown. 
That he might have easily done so 
seems highly probable. The govern- 
ment was unpopular, no regular con- 
stitution was as yet formed. Congress 
hung but loosely together, was dis- 
liked and distrusted by the States,— 
and the need of some vigorous central 
power was felt by all. It was then 
within his reach to be emperor of the 
west, or monarch with the less gaudy 
name of protector. How this would 
have affected after events is a vain, 
but an interesting speculation. One 
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of the most important influences of 
the American revolution was the im- 
pulse it gave to that of France. With- 
out this impulse, or were it varied, it 
is difficult to say what would have been 
the results there. In America our 
impression is that his supremacy 
would have been at the first acknow- 
ledged by all. That it would have 
continued in the Southern states, 
whose habits and legislation were then 
aristocratic. But that the Northern 
states, whose social arrangements all 
tended to democracy, would have soon 
established for themselves some such 
form of republic as they have at pre- 
sent. However these things might 
have been, the offer of the crown, and 
of the support of the army was dis- 
tinctly made to him through Colonel 
Lewis Nicola. The simple integrity 
of Washington's reply reveals his cha- 
racter. His letter is given by Mr. 
Reeve in a note, p. 85, and is taken 
from Mr. Sparks’s collection. 

**T am much at a loss,” he says, “ to 
conceive what part of my conduct could 
have given encouragement to an address, 
which to me seems big with the greatest 
mischiefs that can be fal myecountry, If 
I am not deceived in knowledge of my- 
self, you could not have found a person 
to whew your schemes are more disa- 
greeable. Let me conjure you, then, if 
you have any regard for your country 
eoncern for yourself and posterity, or 
respect for me, to banish these thoughts 
from your mind, and never communi- 
cate, as from yourself or any one e Ise, a 
sentiment of the like nature. 


3efore we leave the subject of 
Washington's military career, there 
are one or two observations which we 
think it desirable to transcribe. The 
character of Washington was serene, 
but one of the few feelings which he 
exhibited strongly was affection for 
the army. 
“Yet,” says M. Guizot, “ he never 
showed towards the army either weak- 
ness or favour. He never allowed the 
army to oceupy the highest place, even 
in its own estimation, and lost no op- 
portunity of inculcating upon it the 
truth, that subordination and self-sacri- 
fice, not only to the country, but to the 
civil authorities of the country, are its 
natural condition and its bounden duty.” 
—p. St. 


And again we find, what is worth 
recording. 
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‘“* He knew, moreover, a. loftier and 
more difficult art than that of making 
war,— he knew how to control it. War 
was never to him any thing but a 
means, constantly subordinate to his 
general,and definitive object—success 
to the cause, independence to the 
country.” —p. 73. 

In 1783, after an eight years’ strug- 
gle, peace was proclaimed, the inde- 
pendence of the United States ac- 
knowledged, its army disbanded, and 
Washington again restored to the 
happiness of Mount Vernon. The 
enjoyment with which he returned to 
his home is eloquently told by M. 
Guizot. 


‘The active and peaceful life of a 
large landowner—occupation so full of 
interest and yet so void of ease—domes- 
tic power attended by no jarring contro- 
versies or arduous responsibility, —the 
fair alliance between the mind of man 
and the fertility of nature,—hospitality 
heartfelt and simple,—the noble plea- 
sures of respectability and beneficence 
obtained without effort—such were as- 
suredly his tastes, such the unvarying 
predilection of his heart. He would 
have probably chosen this mode of life, 
and he enjoyed it, enhanced by all the 
gifts of a nation’s gratitude and of im- 
perishable fame, sweet though importu- 
nate.” —p. 91. 


He was not permitted to enjoy these 
pleasures long, or free from care. The 
dangers which threatened the newly 
United States, soon engaged his atten- 
tion. They were all from within, 
and appe sared like ly to verify the pre- 

vailing opinion in England, “ Leave 
them to themselves and their govern- 
ment will soon dissolve.” The con- 
federation was ill cemented. The se- 
veral states exhibited jealousies, dis- 
trust, and selfish views. The interests 
of the country,—agriculture, trade, 
order—were declining. The want of a 
vigorous central power was experienced, 
and the leaders, resolved on one almost 
despairing effort, summoned a national 
convention to meet at Philadelphia for 
the purpose of reforming the federal 
government. 

This meeting took place on the 14th 
of May, 1787, and on that day Wash- 
ington was unanimously elected presi- 
dent. This assembly continued sit- 
ting, with closed doors, every day, for 
the space of four months, engaged in 
drawing up what is now the constitu, 
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tion of the United States. And yet 
so difficult was it to get members to 
take a part in the new congress, that a 
quorum was not formed for nearly 
two years. It was not until the 30th 
of April, 1789, that Washington was 
duly installed and sworn to preserve 
the new constitution. He was at 
Mount Vernon when he was officially 
called on to take possession of this 
station. The love and respect which 
his character had won from all, awoke 
at the moment the universal enthu- 
siasm of the nation. An entry in his 
Diary tells how little he responded. 


** About ten o’clock on the 16th day 
of April, I bade adieu to Mount Vernon, 
to private life, and to domestic felicity ; 
on with a mind oppressed with more 
anxious and saad sensations than I 
have words to express, set out for New 
York with the best disposition to render 
service to my country in obedience to its 
call, but with less hope of answering its 
expectations.” —p. 103, 


His journey, says M. Guizot, was 
a triumph. 


‘* Along the road, and in the cities, 
the whole population rushed out to meet 
him, to salute him, to pray forhim. He 
entered New York attended by the Com- 
missioner of Congress, in an ornamented 
barge rowed by thirteen pilots in white 
uniforms, as the representative of the 
thirteen states, amidst an enormous con- 
course of people assembled in the har- 
bour and on the shore: but his frame of 
mind remained unchanged. ‘ The mo- 
tion of the boat,’ says he in his journal, 
*the flags on the shipping, the strains 
of music, the roar of cannon, the loud 
acclamations of the people as I passed, 
filled my mind with emotions as painful 
as they were agreeable, for I thought on 
the scenes of a totally opposite character 
which would, perhaps, occur at some 
future day, in spite of all my efforts to 
do good, 

** Nearly acentury and a half before, 
on the banks of the Thames, a like crowd 
and like demonstrations of joy attended 
the procession of Oliver Cromwell, the 
Protector of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land. ‘What crowds! what acclama- 
tions!’ said the flatterers of the Pro- 
tector: and Cromwell replied, ‘ There 
would be more to see me hung.’ An 
analogy how strange, a contrast how 
glorious, between the feelings and the 
language of the bad great man and the 
man great and good.—pp. 104, 105. 


Washington loved his country and 
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had abundant reasons for his anxiety. 

The predominating quality of his 
mind was a vigorous judgment, and he 
doubtless saw both the defects of their 
new constitution, and feared the 
evils of democracy. The constitution 
was formed by able men, and as we 
have seen, after mature consideration. 
It was probably the best which in their 
circumstances they could have adopted. 
But it was an imperfect remedy for 
the great defect, the want of a cen- 
tral controlling power; and in the 
event of differences between the states 

two much depends on the views and 
principles of a few men ; the judges of 
the court provided for the appeal. As 
for the dangers of democracy, it need- 
ed no second-sight to see them, in 
their young republic they were already 
de veloped. WwW ashington writes about 
this time, that a large body of the 
people held “that the property of the 
United States had been protected from 
the confiscation of Britain by the 
joint exertions of all, and therefore 
ought to be the common property of 
all; and that he who attempted oppo- 
sition to this creed was an enemy to 
justice, and ought to be swept from 
the face of the earth.”’ These and 
other like opinions were held, he tells 
us, by a considerable portion of the 
people in Massachusets, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, and New Hampshire. 
It cannot be fairly said that these were 
the wild feelings of men just emanci- 
pated from oppression, for in those 
particular states the greatest freedom 
had existed from the beginning. The 
circumstances were in any case suf- 
ficient to awaken the attention of 
Washington to the dangers of a demo- 
cratic republic. It is a prevailing 
error to suppose that the American 
leaders selected that form of govern- 
ment because they thought it the only 
good one, or the best possible for 
every civilized country. They appear 
to have understood that freedom is 
not bound to a single combination of 
society, and far from being enthusiastic 
republicans, they would one and all 
have gladly remained in connection 
with Great Britain had their wishes 
been met in time. When compelled 
to adopt a government uniting all the 
states, they of necessity resolved them- 
selves into a republic. The habits 
and legislation of the Northern states 
all tended to this; they were the states 
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which most influenced public opinion, 
and they would not have been content 
with any other. Washington most 
fully assented to this arrangement ; 
not, we are persuaded, from any pas- 
sion for a republic, but because it was 
the form best suited to their circum- 
stances. In Virginia, the laws of en- 
tail and of primogeniture were then 
in full force, and the habits of this 
and all the Southern states, are even 
at the present day so aristocratic, that 
M. de Tocqueville does not count ‘the om 
as democratic states. The mind of 
Washington, his love of order, and 
his Virginian habits would, as we be- 

lieve, have disposed him to monarchy, 
had there been room for choice. Of 
all the leaders, Hamilton was regarded 
as the person who best understood the 
principles of government, it is said 
that he thought monarchy in itself 
preferable to a republic, and that he 
even doubted of the success of their 
experiment. Jefferson, held for ever 
up as a pattern democrat, was so far 
from thinking republicanism best for 
every state, that as his ** Memoirs” 
tells us, he thought the French wrong 
in adopting it, that they ought to have 
retained their king, and forced on him 
free institutions. 

Democracy has now grown with the 
Americans, this is its strong point. 
Washington thought that so long as 
the population was agricultural, all 
would be well; and Maddison told 
Miss Martineau that their common- 
wealth would be immortal, “ not only 
because the people, its constituency 
never dies, but because the principles of 
justice in which a commonwealth origin- 
ates, never die out of a people's heart 
and mind” These are its _ ry vative 
principles, and though M. de ‘Tocque- 
ville points to others tending to ultimate 
disunion, and exhibits the evils of their 
system, we believe that, as yet, the 
people love it, — may they be able to 
overcome those evils, and have always 
such men to assist them as achieved 
their revolution. 

The constitution, however imperfect 
we may think it, was of great value, as 
compared to the anarchy which had 
preceded it. It was adopted and pro- 
mulgated, but was as yet a dead letter, 
and the parties which the circumstances 
of the country had created, now strug- 
gled to shape it to their own practical 
views :— 
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‘* Practically, and in the immediate 
concerns of the country, they differed 
lens than they said, or than their hatred 
taught them to suppose. But at bottom, 

the difference between their principles 
and tendencies was essential and per- 
manen The federalist party was at 
the same time an aristocratic party, 
favourable to the preponderance of the 
higher classes, as well as to the strength 
of the ceatral power. The democratic 
party was at the same time the local 
party, setting up at once for the supre- 
macy of numbers, and the all but com- 
plete independence of the State Go- 
vernments. Thus the controversy be- 
tween them involved the social as well 
as the politic ‘al order of things,—the 
very constitution of society as well as 
its government. Thus the supreme 
eternal questions, which have agitated 
and will for ever agitate the world, and 
which are connected with the far higher 
problem of the nature and the destiny 
of man, all lay at stake between the 
parties into which the American com- 
munity was divided, and were all con- 
cealed under their designations. 

‘It was in the midst of this commu- 
nity, thus agitated and excited, that 
Washington, with no ambition, no illu- 
sion, from duty rather than from taste, 
confiding in the truth rather than pre- 
suming on success, undertook to esta- 
blish, de facto, the government which a 
constitution, born of yesterday, had so 
recently promulgated. 

‘** He rose to the supreme power, in- 
vested with immense influence, acknow- 
ledged, admitted even by his adver- 
saries; but it was himself who gave 
utterance to the profound truth, —‘ IN- 
FLUENCE is not GOVERNMENT.’ ”"—pp. 
119122, 


The difficulties with which Wash- 
ington had now to contend were of a 
kind altogether new to him. The 
questions connected with the structure 
of society had engaged but little of his 
attention. 


‘Such questions,” says M. Guizot, 
‘‘areof soobscure and abstruse anature, 
that they are only clearly revealed to 
the meditations of the philosophe r, when 
he has passed in review the long pageant 
of human societies under all their various 
forms and in all ages. Washington was 
but little accustomed to contemplation 
or to scientific research. In 1787, before 
he went to the Convention at Philadel- 
phia, he undertook, for his own instruc- 
tion, to study the constitutions of the 
chief confederations in ancient and mo- 
dern history ; the notes of this inquiry, 
which were found amongst his papers, 
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show that he sought rather to collect 
facts in support of the simple views of 
his own reason, than to penetrate into 
the internal elements of those ae 
cated associations.”—pp. 122, 12: 


Ve have already expressed our im- 
pression that the character of Wash- 
ington would have disposed him, had 
circumstances allowed it, rather to 
monarchy, combined with free insti- 
tutions, than to democracy. M. Gui- 
zot is not of this opinion. He thinks 
that, exempt from passionate or arro- 
gant pretension, and more solicitous of 

respect than of dominion, the sim- 
plicity of democratic maxims and man- 
ners, far from annoying or embarrass- 
ing him, was congenial to his tastes 
and satisfactory to his reason. But 
the importance which he evidently at- 
tached to the preponderating influence 
of the higher classes, and to the neces- 
sity of a strong central power, in ad- 
dition to other exhibitions of his cha- 
racter, lead us to hold to our own 
opinion. 

‘* When,” says M. Guizot, ‘‘ the ques- 
tion was changed from the order of so- 
ciety to the political order of the state, 
when the organization of the govern- 
ment was at stake, he was a decided 
Federalist, opposed fo local and popular 
claims, a declared partisan of the unity 
and strength of the central government. 

** Under that banner he rose, and he 
rose to ensure its triumph. Yet his 
elevation was no party victory, nor did 
it excite in any mind the exultation or 
the grief of a party contest. In the 
eyes, not only of the public, but of his 
adversaries: ‘I told him,’ says Jeffer- 
son, ‘that he was the only man in the 
United States who possessed the confi- 
dence of the whole; that there was no 
other person who would be thought any 
thing more than the head of a party.’”— 
pp. 124, 125, 


Washington was thus in principle 
what they termed a federalist, and yet 
he was not regarded as a party man. 
This enviable privilege it was at all times 
his object to secure. ‘It is my wish,” 
he says, “ to have my mind and my ac- 
tions, which are the result of reflection, 
as free and as independent as the air.” 
—(Washington’s Writings, vol. ix. 

. 34.) 

M. Guizot then proceeds to notice 
some of the leading characteristics of 
Washington. 


** With all the eminent qualities of a 
Vor. XVIT.—No. 99. 
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man of experience ahd of action, his 
mind was distinguished by the admirable 
correctness of its judgment, without 
any pretensions to system. No pre- 
determined course, no principle laid 
down beforehand, governed his actions. 
Hence there was nothing of logical stub- 
bornness in his conduct ; he was pledged 
to no engagements of vanity, or of intel- 
lectual superiority. When he prevailed, 
his success did not affect his opponents 
as a lost game or a sweeping censure : 
his triumph was obtained, not in the 
name of the superiority of his powers, 
but by the force of events and the ne- 
cessity which they presented. 

‘** Yet his triumphs were not mere oc- 
currences devoid of moral meaning, of 
well-adopted plans, or superior strength 
or chance. He knew nought of theory, 
but he trusted in the truth, and took 
truth as the guide of his conduct. He 
did not follow up the success of one 
principle to crush the adherents of the 
opposite principle; nor did he act with 
a view to interest alone, or to mere suc- 
cess. He did nothing which he did not 
believe to be reasonable and right; so 
that his actions, though devoid of that 
systematic character which might have 
humiliated his adversaries, had not- 
withstanding a high moral character 
which commanded respect: 

** Moreover, the strongest conviction 
was entertained by all of his entire dis- 
interestedness ;—a beacon light to which 
men willingly confide their trust—a 
mighty centre to attract their minds, 
and at the same time to secure their in- 
terests, for it assures them they will not 
be offered up, either as a sacrifice or as 
an instrument, to promote the views of 
personal ambition.’"—pp. 129, 130. 


Washington’s first measure—the 
formation of his cabinet—gave the 
strongest evidence of his impartiality. 
Hamilton and Knox were summoned 
to join in it: they were federalists— 
and Jefferson and Randolf, who were 
of the democratic party. Knox was 
only a soldier—Randolf a person of 
unsteady mind. Hamilton and Jeffer- 
son were the real leaders of the two 
parties ; they were both of them able 
and sincere :— 


‘‘T[amilton deserves to be ranked 
amongst the men who have best under- 
stood the vital principles and funda- 
mental conditions of government—not 
of a hap-hazard government, but of a 
government worthy of its task and of 
the name. There is not one element of 
order, strength, and durability in the 
constitution of the United States which 
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he did not powerfully contribute to in- 
troduce into the scheme, and cause to 
be adopted. Perhaps he thought that 
the monarchical was preferable to the 
republican form: perhaps he sometimes 
doubted of the success of the experi- 
ment which was being tried in his coun- 
try: perhaps, too, he was carried away 
by the liveliness of his imagination, and 
the logical ardour of his understanding, 
till his views sometimes became exclu- 
sive,—his deductions, extreme. But no 
less lofty in character than in intellect, 
he served the commonwealth with faith- 
ful zeal, and laboured to found, not to 
enfeeble it. His superiority consisted 
in knowing that naturally, and by the 
essential law of things, political power 
stands aloft at the head of society; that 
according to this law it ought to be 
established ; and that all systems and 
all attempts of a contrary tendency, 
must ultimately convey disturbance, and 
debility into society itself. His mistake 
was to adhere too closely, with some- 
what too much of arrogance and obsti- 
nacy to the model of the English consti- 
tution; to attach an equal authority to 
the good and to the bad portions of that 
model, to its principles, and its abuses ; 
and not to make sufficient allowance for, 
nor to trust with sufficient confidence 
to, the variety of political forms or the 
flexibility of human society. There are 
times at which political genius consists 
in not dreading what is new, as well as 
in respecting what is eternal. 

** The democratic party, not I mean 
the rude and turbulent 


the great democracy of the modern 
world, has no more faithful or eminent 
representative than Jefferson. A warm 


friend of humanity, of freedom, and of 


science; confiding in their virtue no 
less than in their right ; deeply affected 
by the injuries which the mass of men 
have suffered, by the hardships they 
endure, and constantly engaged, with 
laudable disinterestedness, in the at- 
tempt to repair the evil or to avert the 
recurrence of it; tolerating the autho- 
rity of government as a necessity to be 
viewed with distrust—almost as an evil 
contrived to check another evil, and en- 
deavouring not only to restrain, but to 
lower it; mistrusting all greatness and 
all personal splendour as the harbinger 
of usurpation; in heart, frank, kind, 
and indulgent, though apt to take up 
prejudice and animosities against the 
opponents of his party; in mind, bold, 
quick, ingenious, and inquiring, more 
remarkable for penetration than for 
foresight, but too sensible to carry 
things to extremes, and able to meet ur- 
gent evil and dangers, by summoning 
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degree of prudence and firmness, 
which if earlier and more generally ex- 
erted, might perhaps have prevented 
them.” 


These were the two men whom 
Washington selected as the secretaries 
of state, and it must have been no easy 
task to make them act together in the 
same cabinet. He regarded -— 
both as able men, and sincere, and 
necessary to the country and to him. 
self. But, as M. Guizot tells us, he 
entertained, at bottom, a decided pre- 
ference for H amilton and his principles. 
“ Bysome,” says Washington, in one of 
his letters, “‘ Hamilton is considered as 
an aunbitions man, and therefore a 
dangerous one. ‘That he is ambitious 
I shall readily grant, but it is of that 
kind which prompts a man to excel in 
whatever he takes in hand. He is 
enterprising, quick in his een 
and his judgment intuitively great 
But although the difference in opinion 
between these eminent men was a 
sause of some perplexity to Washing- 
ton, it also afforded him some advan- 
tage, and of these M. Guizot informs 
us he availed him : 


‘Jefferson not only furnished him 
with a sort of tie, a means of influence 
over the popular party, which soon af- 
terwards became the opposition; but 
Washington availed himself of his opi- 
nions as a counterpoise to the tenden- 
cies, and especially to the expressions 
of Hamilton and his friends, which were 
sometimes exaggerated and intempe- 
rate. He was in the habit of conversing 
with and consulting them apart on the 
affairs which were to be debated be. 
tween them in common, in order to 
remove, or lessen the causes of dissen- 
sion beforehand. He knew how to use 
the merits or the popularity of each of 
them with their own party, so as to 
redound to the general advantage of the 
government, and even to their mutual 
benefit. He adroitly seized every op- 
portunity of involving them in a com- 
mon responsibility : and when a rupture 
appeared to be the inevitable result of 
too deep dissensions or over excited 
passions, he interposed, he exhorted, he 
entreated, and by his personal influence, 
by a frank and touching appeal to the 
partiotism and the good feelings of the 
two rivals, at least he retarded the 
eruption of evil which he could not 
cure.” —pp. 135, 136. 


We have endeavoured to give in 
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these few pages an outline of the his- 
tory of these American colonies—of 
the rise and progress of their revolu- 
tion,—of the principal events in the 
life of Washington,—dwelling on such 
as are calculated to exhibit the several 
phases of his character. We have yet 
to point to one or two more of this 
description—perhaps his greatest trials, 
and shall then conclude our notice of 
his instructive life. 

Difficulties soon occurred calculated 
to try both the firmness and the prin- 
ciples of a minister. The finances of 
the country were in a state of extreme 
disorder: debts of the union to foreign 
and to American creditors: debts of 
the several states, contracted in their 
own names, but for the purpose of 
assisting the common cause ; promis- 
sory notes for supplies to the troops ; 
army contracts, and various outstand- 
ing demands of different origin,— 
some imperfectly known—all unliqui- 
dated: and after having toiled through 
the chaos of these accounts there were 
no revenues to meet the claims which 
they exhibited :— 


‘*Many men, and, to say the truth, 
the democratic party in general, were 
opposed to the admission of all these 
claims, and even resisted the proposal 
to concentrate the debts, for the pur- 
pose of instituting due inquiry into this 
vast confusion. They were for leaving 
each state encumbered with its own 
debt, however unequally the burden 
would be then distributed: they were 
for establishing distinctions and classi- 
fications between the creditors, arising 
from the nature of their claims, and the 
actual amount of their disbursements: 
in short, they were for all those mea- 
sures which, under pretence of scrupu- 
lous inquiry and rigid justice, are at 
bottom mere subterfuges to elude and 
reduce the engagements contracted by 
the state.”—pp. 143, 144. 


Hamilton, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, proposed a very different 
system. The concentration on the 
credit of the Union of all debts, con- 
tracted for the common cause, and 
the payment of the whole—the impo- 
sition of sufficient taxes, and the esta. 
blishment of a national bank to assist 
the government, and to support the 
public credit. 

‘This system was the only moral 


one, the only sincere one, the only one 
which was conformable to honesty and 
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truth. It went to consolidate the 
Union, by uniting the States financially 
as they were united politically. It laid 
the foundations of American credit, by 
this great example of fidelity to public 
engagements, and by the pledges which 
it gave to their due performance. It 
strengthened the central government 
by rallying the men of capital about it, 
and by investing it with powerful means 
of influence over them, and by their 
agency. 


Numberless objections were made 
to these plans. The most popular one 
was their tendency to create a monied 
aristocracy unfavourable to democracy. 

The position of Washington was 
one of great perplexity —unversed in 
financial pursuits he found it difficult 
to form an opinion upon the subject. 
He felt the justice of Hamilton’s pro- 
posals, and relied on his judgment. 
But still the objections puzzled and 
alarmed him, and raised doubts in his 
mind whether the measures were alto- 
gether right. 


‘*T know not which is more worth 
of admiration, the impartiality which 
awakened these doubts in his mind, or 
the firmness with which, as the final 
result of his deliberate survey of all the 
circumstances, he ever supported 
Hamilton and his measures. | Such a 
course was that of a great politician. 
For even were it true that some erro- 
neous conceptions were mixed up with 
the plans of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and that some abuses occurred in 
their execution, yet a truth of far 
higher moment predominated over that 
fact: by laying the foundations of 
public credit, and by the intimate union 
of the administration of the finance with 
the policy of the State, he gave to the 
new government, at the very outset of 
its existence, the standing of an old 
and well-established power.”—pp. 148, 
149. 


The success of the measures was 
beyond their hopes. The public mind 
was satisfied. Agriculture and trade 
again began to prosper. The credit 
of the American people rose rapidly. 


‘‘The community,” says M. Guizot, 
“felt that it was governed and that 
it was free. The country and the go- 
vernment grew side by side, in that 
excellent harmony which constitutes the 
health of States.” 

“‘ Washington saw with his own eyes, 
on every point of the American terri- 
tory, this glorious and delightful spec- 
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tacle. Thrice he travelled slowly over 
the whole union, received in every part 
of it with that grateful and affectionate 
admiration which is the only reward 
worthy to touch the heart of a states- 
man: ‘I am much pleased,’ said he ina 
letter at the time, ‘that I have under- 
taken this journey, as it has enabled 
me to see with my own eyes the situ- 
ation of the country through which we 
travelled, and to learn more accurately 
the disposition of the people than I 
could from any information.’”—p. 150. 


Washington had now gained so 
wholly the confidence of the public, 
that when his Presidency drew near 
its close he was entreated by all again 
to accept it. The democratic party, 
called then Antifederalists, and soon 
after Republicans, found that opposition 
would be unavailing, and joined in the 
request. Washington alone hesitated 
—he longed for the retirement of 
home—for the forests of Mount Ver- 
non. But he saw that the interests of 
the country still demanded his cares, 
—that the undisturbed continuance of 
the Federalist policy was of the utmost 
consequence — that parties at home, 
and the French revolution, and other 
external circumstances were likely to 
bring on times of difficulty, and he 
consented to resume the responsibility 
of the station. 

Our limits do not permit us to enter 
into an account of the difficulties 
which he had almost immediately to 
encounter—we can but allude to some 
of them. He: had from the first re- 
garded the French revolution with ap- 
prehension and distrust, and when war 
was declared between England and 
France he proclaimed at once the 
neutrality of the United States. He 
distrusted France because he said, 
“those in whose hands the govern- 
ment was entrusted were ready to 
tear each other to pieces, and would 
—_ the worst foes the country had ;” 

ut his paramount object was, as he 
said in his farewell address, “to gain 
time for the country to settle and 
mature its yet recent institutions.” 
This declaration of neutrality was 
quite opposed to the feelings of the 
people, and when M. Genet, the envoy 
of the French government arrived, 
all their passions were raised in 
his favour, and his journey from 
Charleston to Philadelphia was, as M. 
Guizot says, “a popular ovation.” 
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Genet, supported as he thought by the 
nation, engaged in an open contest 
with Washington—armed privateers, 
condemned prizes and exercised the 
powers of a sovereign, on the ground 
of republican fraternity. Washington 
forthwith demanded that the French 
Government should recall their envoy, 
and the tone of his remonstrance was 
so strong that they yielded, and hewas 
recalled. This was a triumph, and 
for a while restored his ascendancy. 
But he had to experience severe trials. 
Jefferson left the cabinet, Hamilton 
was driven from it by violent and long- 
continued popular clamour — Knox 
followed in alarm—and Washington, 
abandoned by his companions and 
supported by none but untried men, 
had to stand opposed to an excited 
people. The question was a pacific 
negotiation with England on the sub- 
ject of all differences. The treaty 
was concluded, thus terminating all 
hope that the Americans would aid 
France. 


‘*In the country, in the public meet- 
ings, in the newspapers, the frenzy of 
party knew no bounds. Every morning, 
and from all directions, Washington 
was inundated with addresses of cen- 
sure, anonymous letters, invectives, 
calumnies, and threats: even his inte- 
grity was scandalously assailed.”—p. 
83. 


But the friends of order saw at 
length that they were, in M. Guizot’s 
words, “leaving their own noble 
champion undefended, and exposed to 
the basest attacks.” They rallied to 
his support, and at the close of his 
second presidency, a multitude of ad- 
dresses called on him to accept for a 
third time the supreme power of the 
country. But he resisted all en- 
treaties, and would not allow it even 
to be canvassed. 


** He did,” continues M. Guizot, 
‘the two greatest things which, in 
politics it is permitted to man to at- 
tempt. He maintained by peace the 
independence of his country, which he 
had conquered by war. He founded a 
free government in the name of the 
principles of order, and by re-establish- 
ing their sway. 

** He retired freely—he retired vic- 
torious. To the end, his policy had 
prevailed. He might still, had he so 
chosen, have retained the guidance of 
it; his successor was one of his most 
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faithful friends, designated by himself. 
Nevertheless, the times were critical. 
He had governed and triumphed for 
eight years—a long period in a young 
and democratic state. For some time 
past, a system of policy at variance 
with his own had been gaining ground. 
The American community seemed dis- 
posed to try new paths, more conform- 
able, perhaps, to its natural direction. 
Perhaps the hour was come for Wash- 
ington to quit the arena. His succes- 
sor fell there: Jefferson, the leader of 
the opposition, took the place of 
Adams ; and from that day to the pre- 
sent, the democratic party has govern- 
ed the United States. 

“Ts this a good ?—is it an evil? 
Could it be otherwise? Would the 
continuance of the Federalist party in 
power have been more advantageous ? 
What have been the consequences to 
the country of the triumph of the demo- 
cratic party? Are they already con- 
summated, or are they only begun? 
What transformations have the com- 
munity and the constitution of America 
undergone under their dominion?—what 
have they yet to undergo? To ques- 
tions so immense, it can only be re- 
plied, that difficult to be resolved as 
they are, if I do not deceive myself, 
even by the people themselves, to a 
stranger they are assuredly inscrut- 
able.—pp. 189, 190, 191. 


Washington returned to Mount 
Vernon, but hardly found there the 
retirement he loved; he had to pay 
one of the penalties of great celebrity 
in receiving visitors from all parts, 
and towards the close of his life, a 
war with France being likely, he 
was again nominated to the chief com- 
mand of the American armies. — 
While engaged with military objects, 
he took ill, and died at Mount Vernon, 
on the 14th of December, 1799, two 
years after his retirement, and in the 
68th year of his age. 

No man, before him, had risen 
from a private station to be the head 
of a great community with a charac- 
ter so faultless—combining the hero 
and the sage—separate from all party 
influences—above the vanities of am- 
bition—wise—disinterested—pure, he 
left to all countries the legacy of his 
example, and to his own the inheritance 
of his fame. 

It is singular that M. Guizot takes 
no notice of the only charge seriously 
brought and long promulgated against 
the honour of Washington ; and that 
by France.—It was what they termed 
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“the assassination ” of M. de Jumon- 
ville. France had contemplated a 
communication between Canada and 
Louisiana by a chain of forts, which 
would have confined the English to 
the eastern side of the Alleghany 
mountains, with this object, their 
forces had appeared in arms on the 
English territory. Washington was 
sent with a detachment to oppose 
them—a skirmish took place, and 
thirty of the French, along with De 
Jumonville, their commander, were 
killed. War had not been declared 
between the countries, but the gover- 
nor of Virginia had intimated to the 
French that he would regard any at- 
tempt of this kind as the commence- 
ment of hostilities. A circumstance 
which afterwards occurred, enabled 
the French to represent the matter 
plausibly against Washington. Sur- 
prised at Fort Necessity, he was 
obliged to enter into terms and re- 
tire. The articles of capitulation re- 
ferred to the prisoners made by the 
English “dans Tassasinat du Sieur 
Jumonville.” Washington had de- 
puted a captain in his detachment, 
and the only man in it who under- 
stood the French language to treat 
for him. This man, in fear, or haste, 
or treachery, assented to the expres- 
sion. The articles were interpreted 
to Washington at night, and under a 
heavy rain; and he states that the 
word used to him was “death.” But 
they were long referred to in France 
as irrefragible proof of the character 
of the transaction. 

M. Guizot’s book has a_ peculiar 
value as supplying the deficiencies 
in Mr. Spark’s admirable work — 
deficiencies arising from its plan. 
Wishing to make it a national work, 
Mr. Sparks avoids all topics of a 
party-nature. M. Guizot, untram- 
melled by any consideration of this 
sort, discusses all questions freely, 
and an interesting portion of his book 
is an account of the leading parties. 

Mr. Reeve is already known to the 
public as the translator of M. de 
Tocqueville's work. The transfer- 
ence of thought from one language 
into another, is at no time an easy 
task, and in M. Guizot’s having re- 
vised this volume, we have an assur- 
ance, were any wanted, that it is free 
from error. The book is in all re- 
spects well got up, and forms a good 
epitome of American history. 
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Dawiet O'Connext in our Portrait Gallery!! And—observe him—how tho- 
roughly unconscious he appears of the distinction. There is not the slightest 
intimation in his countenance of gratitude or even surprise. The Venetian 
Doge, who amidst all the wonders of the French court, wondered most to find 
himself there, has not left to the Doge of Ireland any portion of his sensitive- 
ness. Such is the character of the land we live in. An Irishman, like a 
Parisian, is every where at home. Mr. O'Connell takes it all as his due ; and 
if any trick of youth remains with him, very probably imagines that for the 
beauty of his countenance we have selected him to ornament our gallery. 

He is mistaken if he thinks so. The reader will not mistake. Not that we 
deny the man to be “a noticeable man” enough—but he is not of that shape 
and feature which wins its way solely by the power of its external charms. He 
looks as if he had been successful—but as if success had lost all its poetry. 
Things have gone well with him, you would say, as you look upon his visage ; 
but he no longer feels the charm of being prosperous. He lives in a disen- 
chanted world. So his whole air and deportment indicates. But it indicates 
also that he is satisfied to take it as it is, and to be contented with it. 

But why have we chosen him? Is it for his political opinions—or for the 
high qualities by which he adorns them? or for the sound moral by which, 
however we may deprecate his objects and ends, he compels us to confess that 
what “he would highly, that would he holily?"’ No such thing—in all these 
particulars we have oftentimes condemned him. Why then hang up his por- 
trait? There is a passage written by one Shakespeare which we do not wish to 
quote, but in plain prose we profess that we have been influenced by the station 
he has acquired, the power he wields, the aims he has in view, and feel that, 
although we do not give him our praise or our good will, we cannot refuse to 
him our notice. Let him hang, then, (portrait wise) in our gallery. 

Daniel’ O’Connell was born at Cashan, near Cahirciveen, on the 6th of 
August, 1775, and, after a course of education at the college of St. Omers, 
and after having renounced the office of the priesthood, an estate for which 
manifestly he had no vocation, was called to the Irish bar in the year 1798. 
Having behaved with commendable discretion during the most tempestuous 
days of that season of peril, and,-as Dr. Meyler affirms, having hidden his 
patriotic propensities under the loyal garb of a yeoman, he began to become bold 
as the days of evil and danger departed ; and, when it became safe to seek the 
reputation of an agitator, agitated “with a good courage.” We mean no sneer. 
We have heard insinuations against Mr. O'Connell's valour. In the most 
unequivocal terms we declare our utter disbelief in them. We lay no such 
flattering unction to our souls as that rebellion must grow slack because of Mr. 
O’Connell’s cowardice. If he thought it advisable to marshal the strength of 
his masses against the power of England, we believe firmly that, from any 
craven apprehensions of what would betal himself, he would not stay the battle. 
On the contrary, we can believe (there are some, but very few, who will under- 
stand the propriety of our citation) — 








































** That hour of bliss is all he’d crave 
Between his labours and his grave.” 


No. Mr. O'Connell is not a dastard. 

It must be confessed that Roman Catholics, in the early part of this century, 
had strong provocations to shake their chains against the Government. The 
policy of conciliation was erroneously conceived, and most clumsily carried into 

ractice. “The trick of the Government seemed to be, to make Roman Catho- 
cs satisfied with their exclusion from power, by silencing all who would mani- 
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fest the danger of Popish principle. The only success to be hoped from such 
a game as this would be, to convince Romanists that their exclusion was 
unjust, not to satisfy them that they owed any thanks for the enforcement of a 
silence which no substantial Benefit accompanied. They, naturally, in nume- 
rous instances, believed, that they were punished for their religious opinions, 
not for the politics of their church; and thus they were drawn closer to 
each other, and rendered more angrily disposed to the State, by an exclusion 
from power on grounds in which all men must discern a character of injustice. 

Mr. O'Connell is evidently a man in whom the consciousness of his own pre- 
sence (if such an expression is admissible) never fails or faints. In him, as, in 
truth, in most of those whom history denominates great—as well as in vast 
multitudes of the little, the importance of everything is tested by its 
application to himself. Fichte himself was not speculatively more awake to 
the exigencies of the great “ Ego,” than O'Connell has shown himself in prac- 
tice. The same spirit which incited him to oppose and overthrow the Marquess 
of Anglesea in later days, was not feebler in his youth, when he beheld, (what- 
ever were the professions of the Government) the practice, which bestowed 
honours and emolument on one favoured class, and asked of the neglected to be 
thankful that it was permitted them to live. We would not be mistaken. Let 
it not be thought that we condemn the laws which inflicted Penal disabilities. 
We condemn the inconsistency which, on the one hand, enforced them, and, 
on the other, discouraged all attempts by which they could be justified or 
explained. If you deny power to any class of men, you should tell them why. 
The moment it was pronounced inexpedient to expose the intolerance and per- 
fidy of the Church of Rome, it became unwise to maintain the laws against 
Roman Catholics. We censure not the laws, (although we would have modi- 
fied them had we had the power,) but the puerile notion that Romanists could 
be reconciled to them by a line of conduct which only supposed them unne- 
cessary. 

It was impossible that a man of Mr. O’Connell’s temper should not feel 
indignantly his own part in the seeming wrong under which his party suffered ; 
and it was also impossible that a mind of sagacity, such as his, should not 
discern the advantage to be obtained from the incoherent policy which the 
State had adopted. He resolved that the penal disabilities should cease, and 
that he should be hailed as the author of their abolition. 

We are far from wishing to be understood as expressing a belief, that 
* emancipation ’’ was the one object for which Mr. O’Connell contended. 
From the beginning, and at the present day, (we are firmly persuaded,) his am- 
bition for himself, or what he terms his country, had, and continues to have, a 
higher aim. Repeal of the Legislative Union, and the consequences inseparable 
from it, are the real objects of Mr. O’Connell’s exertions. It is because they 
are known so to be, that all his errors and offences towards his party meet so 
prompt a forgiveness. It is by believing them to be so, we are strongly dis- 
posed to think, the apparent inconsistencies in his political life can be under- 
stood and reconciled. Whatever changes he has experienced, no change has 
reached the “love” he bears the Saxon. That one principle appears to be 
immortal in his nature; and by it, however otherwise his views and habits may 
be altered, the identity of his character is still discernible. It is only the vulgar 
politicians—the superficial—the empirical, of a day like ours, who can deny to 
him the honour, such as it be, of having a great public object at heart. He is, 
we firmly believe, as devotedly resolved to pursue his personal objects, as any 
public man with whom he has been associated, or to whom he has been opposed, 
—but we do him the justice, and we take to ourselves the warning, to believe, 
that there is no object, personal or political, so constantly in the thoughts, so 
dear to the heart of Daniel O’Connell, as the separation of Ireland from Great 
Britain, 

The qualities which have fitted Mr. O'Connell for the part he has chosen in 
public life, are too well known to require our delineation of them. He has a 
strong will, a strong body, and a conscience which regards ends rather than means, 
and is marvellously disposed to be at peace with itself, when by any means his 


ends can be accomplished, In this latter particular, he, no doubt, had advan- 
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tages from his creed with which no heretic can be favoured. If the statements of 
O'Sullivan, and M‘Ghee, and M‘Neile are to be credited, (and it does not appear 
that they are denied,) the conscience of a true son of the Church of Rome is to 
be submissive in the confessional, that it may take its impressions from the priest ; 
and afterwards, in the business of life, to utter no voice but that which the priest 
has taught it. Mr. O’Connell’s moral sense appears to be thoroughly orthodox. 
His confessor must answer for his salvation, and leave him free, by all means, 
without scruple, without remorse, to struggle for the salvation of his country. 
He, and the people whom he represents and leads, are marvellously adapted to 
each other. A Protestant leader, who should hazard experiments such as 
Mr. O'Connell has attempted with success, would be indignantly rejected and 
disowned by the very party he wished to serve. The people or party who 
would dare to second a patriot’s purposes by such enterprises as the “ finest 
asantry,” attempt for “O’Connell and country,” would find few indeed of 
intellectual power approaching to their leaders, whom their excesses and iniqui- 
ties would not alienate from them. The leader and the people are mani- 
festations of the character of system in which both have been disciplined. 

Mr. O'Connell has been heavily censured for the manner in which he carries 
out in life the spirit and principle of his often recited “vow.” To interpose it 
as a shield against personal danger, and to allow it no influence or authority in 
restraining from offence and outrage, does certainly appear inconsistent. It is 
worse than Hibernian reciprocity. To breathe a vow to heaven, which is to 
impose no restraint on most uncharitable tendencies, which is to leave falsehood 
and slander free to work their wicked ends, and is to show itself only when it is 
necessary to save them from being punished ; this is not consistent, certainly, 
with acknowledged notions of morals, or religion, or honour. The complacency 
with which Irish Roman Catholics regard the practices of Mr. O'Connell 
prove by the result that he has not miscalculated their capacity of endurance, 
or offended against principles which they hold inviolable. The end” is his 
justification. He is a great popular orator. To be successful, there must be 
ready sympathies between the speaker and the audience. The orator for the 
masses must reflect to them their own passions and purposes. What would 
O'Connell be in haranguing an Irish mob, if his language were not rancorous ? 
If he did not indulge them with gross abuse of their superiors, of all who are 
set in authority, the multitude would soon desert him. His vow, therefore, 
must be so regarded as that it shall not abridge his occupation. He will sacri- 
fice to it, if need be, his character, that is, his reputation in the judgment of 
reflecting men; but he will not expose his life, and he will not govern his 
tongue. 

Mr. O'Connell is a great popular orator ; he is an admirable cross-examiner ; 
but it has been observed, in order to his being successful, he must have a van- 
tage ground in starting. Inthe Catholic Association, on circuit, he has exhi- 
bited power and presence of mind: in parliament, the instances are not many, 
in which he has acquitted himself with credit. He certainly does not feel in the 
senate, as one who is “at home” there. He must know, for he is far too 
sagacious to be ignorant of the fact, that with the exception of one or two 
near relations, there is not an individual in the House of Commons who 
will not, at heart, rejoice in all his failures. The ministers whose tyrant 
he is, while keeping them in place—the party to whom he gives superiority of 
power, although they must, for their interests’ sake, wish even to his public 
efforts a certain species of success ; yet gladly would feed their spite with every 
untoward event which may embarrass or annoy their despotic protector. This 
is an uncomfortable position. No man, certainly not O'Connell, can feel at 
ease init. And often, when we have seen him vanish as Lord Stanley, or Sir 
Robert Peel, arose to reply, and have heard the jeers and laughter, amidst which, 
after having adjusted his wig and firmly pressed his hat upon his brows, with a 
pallid smile and an ill-measured step, he hastened to the door—we have said to 
ourselves— it is not for fear of Stanley or Peel that man is shrinking away— 
it is because he knows that if he remained, every man in the house, except his 
son Maurice, would rejoice in his castigation.” 

We have heard that O’Connell has not always been best when the audience 
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was best disposed towards him. . Lord Fingall and the Patriots were taught to 
know that he could exercise much power over an adverse assembly. He was 
the first man in Ireland, who successfully wielded popular strength against the 
purposes of the aristocracy. The natural leaders (as those who are convention- 
ally leaders, the wealthy and titled classes, are called) of the Roman Catholics 
would have excluded him from their deliberations. The end of the contest 
was, that they were well contented to follow in his train. Nor wasit over the 
aristocracy of his own sect alone he exercised his power. Even the haughti- 
ness of “ Brooks” quailed before it—even in that choice assembly of the lordly 
and liberal—in that créme of Whig politicians—his power was felt ; and he 
was permitted, without rebuke, to follow out an outrage upon good manners 
into the more unpardonable sin of respecting “his vow,” under circum- 
stances in which any other man in England or Ireland would have been 
compelled to betake himself into retirement. ‘ To get into a scrape asa 
blackguard,” said a well-known and gallant officer, “ is a misfortune, but if 
you get out of it as a gentleman, all shall be forgiven.” How Mr. O’Connell 
got into his scrape with Sir Henry Hardynge was of very little moment in the 
estimation of the club. How he was to get out of it gave them somewhat more 
concern. It was not to their taste, as they confessed ;—but they submitted— 
submitted certainly with no good grace—and left to Mr.O’Connell the merit of 
influencing a club of gentlemen not to expel a member for refusing to fight a 
duel, although indulging in language by which the decencies of society were 
outraged. ‘This is an incident in the life of Mr. O’Connell which ought to be 
well remembered. It was the first introduction of plebeianism into the clubs 
of London. We do not think it will take root in them. The law of the Prince 
of this world will resume its authority. But we firmly believe that no man in 
the British dominions, except O'Connell, would have been permitted, as he was 
with impunity, to aggravate the offence of unbecoming language, by a professed 
respect for the law of God. ‘This was Mr. O’Connell’s unenvied but most 
memorable prerogative. 

Of all public men living, it is probable that there is not one beside Mr. 
O’Connell who regards his reputation as something in which he has no personal 
concern. Against the law and power of opinion he alone seems to bear “a 
charmed life.” He glories in being, as he declares, “the best abused man in 
Christendom.” The man who had “lost his shadow,” was not more singularly 
distinguished among his fellows than O’Connell is. He “leaves his character 
behind him” fearlessly, while he proceeds to his ends, through means which he 
regards only as they may serve his purposes. And with such views the means 
are all well selected. To the unthinking, it may often seem as if he were 
merely indulging the spleen or passion of the moment. The wise can discern 
a crafty purpose beneath. Hear him, for example, denouncing the House of 
Commons—imputing to its members every baseness in motive and act—you ask 
what can he mean? Hear him speak of the iniquitous decisions of Tory Com- 
mittees on Election—of the certainty that they must ever be unjust—you ask, 
perhaps, is the man mad? But wait the result: his seat is dependent on the 
decision of a committee. Observe how he has gauged and measured the intel- 
lect of the “curled darlings” of the house. Observe the unwillingness to serve 
on a committee where his interests are to be decided. Look to the end—and 
then see whether O’Connell did not profit by the foul invectives which first set 
the House of Commons on fire, and then wrought in the hearts of the very 
members who had resented them most, to avoid collision with so unceremonious 
an assailant, and rather give him the rewards of victory than be sullied in a 
conflict with him. 

O'Connell is a great popular orator—but oratory is only one of the many 
forms with which his intellect clothes itself. He is a subtle politician. A mere 
orator is at best but an instrument for wiser men to work with. O’Connell 
has the art to make all men he copes withal, his victims or his tools. When 
first he entered upon public life with any thing like success, it is said he came 
forward as one of the many whom a very cunning man employed as his instru- 
ments. We mean Mr. Scully, author of “The Penal Laws.” O’Connell, 
however, soon showed that he had a principle of independent life. He was not 
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formed of the stuff of which parasites are made. The relations between patron 
and protegé were soon inverted, and the cause of ‘ Catholic Ireland” became 
concentrated in the person of O'Connell. 

One is sometimes disposed to ask how it comes to pass, that means such 
as Mr. O'Connell has never scrupled to employ, should be crowned with such 
unexampled success? There is nothing wonderful in this, nothing which is not 
quite consistent with all sound notions of God’s providential dealings. Evil 
may be indulged in a triumph, in order to punish those who profess and see 
what is good, and who will not faithfully pursue it. Mr. O'Connell has acted 
steadily on a fixed principle. . He desires the “ liberation” as he calls it, of his 
country, the exaltation of his church. These are his ends, his means, all 
agencies which may attain them. If those who profess a purer moral, would 
act upon their principles, O’Connell could not succeed; if they desert their 
principles for a phantom of expediency, the success of means such as he has 
employed is the proper chastisement for their transgression. As yet their sin 
has been visited rather upon a party than the nation ; if they persist, conjecture 
can scarcely reach the extent to which the punishment may be inflicted. 

Mr.O’Connell can plead in his own behalf excuses with which none of his ad- 
versaries can protect themselves. The habits of his early life, his education, his 
religion, are his defence. He has done nothing in his public career which 
would cause him to feel affright or shame at the vision of his boyhood, at the 

remembrance of St. Omer, or in the perusal of “ an examination of conscience.” 
Amidst the circumstances of his earlier years, the instincts of self were 
strengthened and sharpened in him. By his education, he was trained in the 
faith, that the means employed to promote the interests of the church are 
sanctified by their uses. And if, as some say, he escaped from bigotry into 
infidelity, and passed some portion of his life in an estrangement from belief in 
every thing by which man is bettered, it did not follow, that false principles, or 
evil habits were to droop because of the change from credulity to scepticism. 
The love of self may have revived as concern for religion departed ;—and when 
events gave proof that that love might, in the form of zeal for religion, best 
attain its ends, it was natural enough that selfishness, and superstition, and 
irreligion, should all combine their various influences to form such a character as 
should represent and serve them all most faithfully. 

Mr. O’Connell’s adversaries can plead no such excuse. They ought to see 
in his rise and power, that they are punished for the inconsistencies of former 
days. They ought to discern the sign of still severer punishment, if their per- 
severance in wrong doing provoke it. Mr. O'Connell is now in a position 
which no subject in the British realms ever occupied before. He is the virtual 
head of the British government ; the protector and the tyrant over her ma- 
jesty'’s ministers. They confess that, without his aid they could not exist. 
They make it manifest therefore that, under no imaginable circumstances, could 
they retain place, and brave his serious displeasure. And he makes it manifest. 
From one end of Ireland to the other, he raises the cry for Repeal, and thus 
gives contemptuous warning to the sovereign and the people, that the present 
ministers of England hold their places at the will of an individual, who is bent 
on the dismemberment of the empire, and who finds, in the existing govern- 
ment, the ministry-which best serves his purposes. 

The warning ought to be respected: and yet it is possible that he has judged 
correctly the character of the people whom it might serve, in concluding that it 
may safely be given because they will not profit by it. In opposition to the de- 
lusive assertions of many, we repeat that O'Connell is sincere in his enterprise 
against the legislative union. His prejudices, his habits, his education, his in- 
terests, his instincts, all are on the side of separation. He is at heart essen- 
tially Irish ; by habits of life he is rendered thoroughly anti-Anglican. His 
sojourns in London only serve to exasperate him against the English aristocracy. 
His retirements—the very reverse of seclusion—at Derrynane—invigorate the 
spirit of Irish chieftaincy. In short, nature and circumstances conspire to hold 
him in estrangement from all Anglican sympathies, and to concentrate all his 
powers and passions upon the object which he professes,—that of the indepen- 

dence of Ireland. 
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Some term this object impracticable—we are not amongst them. 


Misfortunes of Barney Branagan. 
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We can 


imagine how it may be defeated ; we can imagine how it may succeed. It 


ought not to be sported with. 
in which it might be effected. 


We will not enter into a detail of circumstances 
We would, however, remind the incredulous, 


of the successes by which Mr. O’Connell has heretofore been encouraged. 
We remember his indictments; his narrow escape from ruin; and his patent 


of precedency. 


We remember him when his cause seemed utterly prostrate ; 


when some of the ablest speculators of the time affirmed boldly, that the claims 
of the Roman Catholics were postponed to another generation: and we see 
Mr. O’Connell in Parliament, with an influence, too, greater than ever was 


possessed by peer or commoner in ancient times. 


We learn that the members 


of his creed pay him nearly twenty thousand pounds a year, because, as they 


say, he carried ‘ the emancipation.” 
struggle for “ reform.” 


We know that he turned the scale in the 
We shall, in all probability, if he and we live so long, 


behold him next year arrayed in the civic robes of Lord Mayor of Dublin ; and 
after that, we ask of the most incredulous and the least imaginative, what pos- 


sible elevation is there in which Mr. O’Connell may not place himself? 





Tue investigation which took place 
was more a matter of form, as the 
case turned out, than any thing else. 
The evidence of Manus O’Cullenan 
placed Barney beyond all suspicion of 
having had any thing to do with the 
disinterment of the body. That he 
appeared to be the object of some 
hoax, or of a much more nefarious 
design, was quite evident to men 
whose penetration of character had 
been sharpened, as that of the magis- 
trates must have been, by long prac- 
tice in dealing with the crooked 
schemes of villainy, and unravelling 
the ingenious meshes in which the 
knaves and swindlers of the day were 
in the habit of entangling the inno- 
cent and unwary. Barney, when ex- 
amined, very candidly and honestly 
detailed the nature of his interview 
with the three English fellows in 
Finglass on the preceding night ; and 
when it came out in the course of the 
inquiry, that they had sang two songs, 
—the names only of which he could 
remember, namely, “ Sir Billy has 
lost his queue,” and “ Old King 
Cole,” the worthy gentlemen were 
satisfied, from circumstances which 
had come to their knowledge on for- 
mer occasions, that poor Barney had 


fallen unwittingly into the hands of 
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the three most notorious sharpers and 


blacklegs of the day. These were 
fellows, who, with the roulette and 
hazard-tables, attended every race 
course and great fair in the kingdom, 
where, by the iniquitous machinery of 
these tables, they necessarily fleeced 
every person who played, except their 
own accomplices, who knew how to 
win, or some individual whom they 
allowed to escape, upon the principle 
of throwing a sprat to catch a salmon. 
As this was not the first case in 
which these knaves ‘had entrapped 
unsuspicious men, the magistrates 
were prepared to take a just and 
correct view of the whole transaction. 
Our worthy butter-merchant was not 
only honourably set at large, but 
desired to be sharply on his guard, as 
it was not impossible that they might 
still, through other agents, attempt to 
swindle him out of his property. 
Barney thanked them for this kind 
advice, and in company with his 
friend and witness, Manus O’Cullenan, 
left the office quite delighted that he 
had escaped so well, and full ofgratitude 
to the mendicant for his assistance. 
Thus ended the charge against 
Barney, who, accompanied by his new 
friend, repaired to the White Horse, 
where he found his butter, horses, 
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and carts, as safe and well taken care 
of as he could have wished. Having 
ordered in some liquor, the old fel- 
low, with an appearance of much in- 
terest in the result of his future 
transactions, addressed him as fol- 
lows :— 

“ You may thank me,” said he, 
“or you would have been stripped 
naked — ay, as naked as the palm of 
my hand; and you think it odd, too, 
that a poor beggar like me could 
prevent it, but I could and did—ay, 
and I know more about you than you 
think. Did you ever sell wheat in 
the fair of Kilscaddaun ?” 

Barney groaned. “For God's 
sake,”’ said he, “don’t mention it—I 
was done purtily there.” 

“Don’t be too sure, but you'll be 
done as purtily here,—JI teil you 
that. If I hadn't prevented that fel- 
low from taking care of your horses 
and carts,—whew ! where would they 
be now do you think? In bank-notes 
—and in good ones, too-—before this.” 

“ Faith,” said Barney, “ you have 
proved yourself a true friend to me. 
Well, no matter, my poor fellow, I'll 
give you the price of a betther coat 
than that before we part.” 

* Will you, indeed ?” said the other, 
with an incredulous sneer; ‘‘ may be 
not.” 

** Weil,we'll see,” said Barney ; “ but 
how the sorra do you know any thing 
about the Kilscaddaun business ?” 

“ Never mind. All I can say is, 
you're far from being safe yet, unless I 
take good care of you. I tell you 
you're set ; and if we're not well on our 
sharps we'll have Kilscaddaun acted 
over again.” 

Barney groaned aloud a_ second 
time. “Jasus,” said he, “ what 
wouldn’t I give to be safe at home! 
Mavrone! but I’m the unfortunate 
boy this day!—But tell me—you men- 
tioned Jack Cassidy, an’ said he was 
a sack-’em-up. Whin I saw that 
corpse in the trunk, faith I thought of 
him, too, an’ that he might have a 
hand in it.” 

* Think no more of him,” said the 
other, “ he’s dead; dead, years ago— 
and the less that’s said of him the 
better.” 

“God be good to his sowl, any 
how,” ejaculated Barney; “he was 
neither so bad as they thought or 
spoke of him. But tell me this— 
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what’s the raison that there’s sich a 
change in your discoorse? Your 
brogue is gone !” 

** Never mind that, either ; ask me 
as few questions as possible; but this 
I tell you, that if I leave you alto- 
gether to yourself, marked and set as 
you are, you will go home, as I said, 
stark naked. For the present, how- 
ever, I must leave you, but I will see 
you in the evening. In the mean- 
time, let every thing rest as it is—do 
nothing till to-morrow, and good-by 
for the present.” 

Barney, having nothing else to do 
for the remainder of the day, in- 
quired his way to the butter market, 
not only that he might pass the time, 
but also to see how the wind blew, 
touching the prices. Until he reach- 
ed that busy and classical spot, the 
adventures of the day seemed to him 
like adream. Not a man looked at 
him that he did not suspect to bea 
blackleg, robber, or cut-throat. He 
had always heard awful accounts of 
the numerous strangers that had been 
robbed, kidnapped, or murdered in 
Dublin; and it is not, indeed, sur- 
prising, if we consider what he had 
encountered since his arrival in it—a 
space only of a few hours,—that his 
apprehensions should have been ex- 
cited until they were little short of 
actual terror. 

The butter market, however — 
heavens! the great Dublin butter 
market — which he was in a few 
minutes to see, gave a complete super- 
sedeas to every such sensation. His 
whole soul was in a tumult of high- 
wrought expectation and prophetic 
enjoyment ; but never did man suffer 
more from allowing his imagination to 
run riot. When he saw the poor, 
paltry, shabby, miserable, contemptible 
exhibition that it was, he groaned at 
heart and in spirit. He felt chap- 
fallen—annoyed—grieved. ‘ Here,” 
said he, “have I thravelled above four- 
score miles to see the great Dublin 
butter market, and may I never bite 
an auger, but I have seen more butter 
of a market-day in the town of Kil- 
scaddaun than comes here at this rate 
for a month. Mavrone, oh—but I 
am the unfortunate boy every way! 
Chiernah yeelish! sich a market! 
May God send me safe home wid my 
life and health, and I'll be continted !” 
For an hour or two he amused him- 
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self by sauntering about pricing one 
cask, tasting another, guessing the 
weight of that cool, and examining 
with great vigilance and sagacity all 
the local tricks, strange usages, and 
technical phrases that prevailed. In 
a little time he forgot himself and 
became better pleased. He had added 
something to his experience as a butter 
merchant — ascertained the market 
prices, and was every way prepared 
for the sale of his own to-morrow. 

Never did any human being pass a 
night of such terror and distress as 
did Barney on that. His throat was 
cut successfully several times ; he was 
robbed of the proceeds of his butter— 
he was stripped naked and narrowly 
escaped with his life. But above 
all that he felt, in the groaning 
and spasmodic horror of sleep were 
the paralyzing agonies which he 
suffered from the associations con- 
nected with the sack-’em-ups. The 
grin of the corpse was in his soul. 
The white eyelids, the flattened nose, 
and the hideous mouth were before 
his spirit, exaggerated by terror and 
imagination into all that was frightful. 
Sometimes the dead body was astride 
of him, poking his ribs with his own 
butter auger. Sometimes he thought 
it was one of the magistrates who 
wore a queue, that was laying on 
him with that luckless appendage as 
if he had been pushing him for the 
Derby stakes; and though last, not 
least, came the old mendicant with his 
bitter sneer and glittering eye looking 
into his very soul, and attempting to 
suffocate him into the bargain, with 
the clouted patches of his old great 
coat. When to all this is added, that 
he never yet could sleep soundly in a 
strange bed, and had a most pitiable 
fear of ghosts, the reader may give a 
pretty correct guess as to the nature 
of the repose he enjoyed on that 
night. 

It had been arranged during the 
evening between him and the mendi- 
cant, whom he had reason certainly to 
look upon as his guardian angel, that 
they should both go to the butter 
market together. Without this pro- 
mise from his friend, Barney would 
not indeed have considered himself 
safe; but as it was, on reaching the 
market, he went through it with the 
air of a man confident in his own 
sagacity, and up to all the tricks and 
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manceuvres of the place. In the 
course of a very short time he disposed 
of his butter, saw it tasted, weighed, 
marked, and what was still better, 
received in good Bank of Ireland 
notes, such a sum of money as, allow- 
ing for the contingency of his reaching 
home safely, caused him to feel quite 
satisfied that he had made the trip in 
question to the metropolis 

Nothing now prevented him from 
leaving Dublin but the purchase of 
several things for his wife and children 
which he could get neither so good 
nor so cheap near home, and which he 
had promised them. The old mendi- 
cant after giving him every necessary 
advice and caution against the tricks 
and traps that might be laid for him, 
said he could stay no longer : but now 
that the principal danger was over — 
his butter well sold and the money 
for it in his fob—in good notes, too— 
he thought there could be no such 
very great danger, provided he looked 
well to his pockets, did not drink 
with any one, and entered into no in- 
tercourse with strangers. “ But you 
must not leave town to-day. The 
danger here is past, because J am 
with you; but go out of town by 
yourself and the danger is before you 
and over you. I must now go, but I 
will see you in the evening. 

“Stop,” said Barney, you have 
been a friend to me when I wanted 
one — ay, an’ a good friend, too — I 
won’t ax questions, but you know I 
promised you the price of a betther 
coat than that.” 

The old fellow looked at the coat 
and then at Barney, and the eye as be- 
fore glittered— 

« Well,” said he, “a better coat— 
may be not: a newer, a decenter, a 
more fashionable coat you might easily 
get me—but I tell you I wouldn’t 
part with this coat for all the coats in 
the shop of the wealthiest tailor in 
Dublin. It’s an old friend and an old 
companion, and is more valuable to me 
than it looks; so you see I don’t like 
to throw it away yet. At the same 
time I'll take, thankfully, any present 
you may give me. I will not deny 
but I deserve something at your 
hands.” 

“Then,” said Barney, “here’s two 
pound ten—a thirty shilling note and a 
pound note—get some better duds 
than thim—for betune you and me 
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your dress is open to objection. If 
you think that’s not enough I'll put 
more to it.” 

The old man looked at him and 
seemed to calculate, if one could judge 
by the keen cold expression of his eye, 
to what extent the benevolence of the 
other might carry him; but, as if upon 
further consideration, he appeared to 
change his purpose ! 

« Why,” said he, “ you might make 
it—eh? let me see—you might—no, 
no—you have done the generous thing 
~-I'li take—take no more--no, I'll 
take no more, not a penny.” 

“ Well, get the feathers, for 
want them.” 

“ Would you wish,” said the old 
fellow, after having slipped the notes 
into his pocket, “to ruin my trade? 
No, no—these clothes must do me for 
the rest of my life. But thank you— 
thank you—take care of yourself, and 
I'll convey you some miles out of 
town when you're going home.” 

They then separated ; Barney to 
the White Horse in order to get some 
youngster acquainted with the town 
to show him the streets and particular 
houses in which he wished to make 
his purchases ; the old fellow adjourned 
to his usual seat upon the Park road. 
The only person about the Inn who 
could be afforded to him as a guide 
was a slipshod tattered girl about 
nineteen years of age—but as she 
knew the places to which he was 
going, and had her honesty solemnly 
vouched for by her mistress, Barney 
was fain to accompany her, being 
anxious to lose as little time as possi- 
ble in a city which he felt to be a se- 
ries of pitfalls, into some one of which 
every step he took was likely to tumble 
him. 

Three or four hours elapsed in this 
shopping expedition, and Barney, with 
his tattered guide walking loaded with 
his purchases before him, for on no 
possible account would he let her for 
a moment out of his sight, was on his 
return home through Little Britain 
Street, when the girl was stopped by 
an acquaintance of her own sex, who 
shook hands with and appeared very 
glad to see her. Barney, who was 
himself burthened pretty heavily, being 
determined not to let the wench get 
behind him, was obliged to stand, and 
of course had an opportunity of hear 
ing their conversation. This con- 
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sisted of the usual gradations by which 
such casual rencontres between indivi- 
duals of the sex are marked—viz., 
first warm inquiries as to the personal 
welfare of the parties; secondly, of 
their absent friends; and thirdly, a 
discussion upon sweethearts and love. 

** And how is your mother, Biddy?” 

“ Bedad, sportin’—as light as a 
cobweb—where are you livin’ now, 
Judy?” 

“ At the White Horse, up in Stony 
Batther.” 

Oh, [know ; sure my cousin Mary 
lived there befor e she tuck to the bad, 


poor girl, Is Pat Rorke there 
still ?” 

Lord, Biddy, but you're full o’ 
your mock modesty, Maybe you 


don’t know he is?” 

« Bad luck to the hair I care whether 
he is or not —he’s but a poor cra- 
ture: are you in a hurry? well, divle 

cares, wait a minute. You know 

Peggy Halpenny, from Stockin’ Alley 
below, her mother keeps half a sheet 
an’ a stool o’ tay at the Egg Market— 
sure, my dear, who does I meet but 
her an’ a soger from the Barracks 
above, that she’s doin’ it heavy wid— 
he’s to bring her to the Straw Market 
on Tuesday night, no less. Well, my 
dear, she was biddin’ him good-by 
when I came up; an’, my dear, says 
she to me, ‘sure I have news for you, 
Bid.’ 

“«T hope its good, Peggy,’ says I, 
‘an’ be on your guard, my dear, be- 
kase you know what the sogers is,’ 
says I, givin’ her a bit 0’ good advice 
at the time.’ 

“« My dear,’ says she, ‘that’s all 
settled ; a red coat’s his Majesty’s 
livery, Bid; an’ on Tuesday night, my 
dear, we are to be spliced at de 
Market—I’m not ashamed of it—an’ 
so I tould them at home. I'll follow 
him to de world’s end,’ says I, ‘an’ 
farther if he goes it—so yez may make 
yer minds aisy,’ says I, «I'm not the 
girl to desart the boy that’s true to 
me’—so, seein’ how I tuck afther him, 
they said no more. Well, but the 
news—I1 must tell you that—sure, 
Judy—but first, when did you see 
Mickey Gallaher?’ 

“Not these three weeks—Sunday 
night three weeks at the dance in 
Grange Gorman.” 

** Well, my dear, it’s a friend would 
tell you this—he’s as great a scamp as 
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Pat Rorke himself. Sure, no longer 
ago than last Sunday, he had Nancy 
Moran at de Strawberry Beds—he 
an’ some schamin’ cadey out o’ place 
traited her an’ a girl from Boot Lane 
at de Beds, and had half a pint of 
punch on their way home, at the 
Hole in the Wall.” 

“ Well, my dear, who cares— Mickey 
Gallaher was never more than any 
other boy to me—whatever he might 
be to others.” This was accompanied 
by a short toss of the head, which 
showed, however, that she felt it; “I 
wish them joy of him that gets him. 
Where are you goin’ now, Bid?” 

“To the Post Office, wid a note 
from poor Mr. Cassidy—oh, but you 
never seen him—it was before your 
time when he used to be at the White 
Horse. Sorra the fut I'll stop in 
that house ; they're a gallis pack that 
comes about it. There’s poor Mis- 
ther Cassidy—oh, Judy, if you'd see 
him now, he can’t live four an’ twenty 
hours—there he’s lyin’ in my aunt’s 
down in Boot Lane, half mad I be- 
lieve, an’ half dead, too.” 

«| know your aunt’s.” 

“Bad luck to the whole crew o’ 
them—there he’s dyin’ be inches, and 
they know it at the White Horse very 
well—but not one o’ the blackguard 
crew ever comes next or near him.” 

Barney had been for some time im- 
patient, and would ere now have made 
the girl move on, were it not that he 
felt a kind of curiosity in the commu- 
nications which they made to each 
other. His patience, however, was on 
the very point of yielding, when the 
mention of Cassidy’s name not only 
arrested his attention, but if we may 
use the expression, actually caused 
his very ears to erect themselves with 
the interest he felt at it. Nor was 
this the sole cause of the excitement 
which began to absorb his feelings. 
The very bad character given by this 
girl to the White Horse Inn, astounded 
and alarmed him. Could it be possi- 
ble, after all, that he was in danger 
there? The old mendicant certainly 
proved himself his friend, but yet even 
he was surrounded by mystery, and 
appeared to know the movements of 
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half the swindlers and blacklegs in 
the city. One thing would relieve 
him, and that was an interview with 
Cassidy, if he were the same person ? 
From him he could expect the truth 
as far at least as he knewit. He 
could advise him also how to act, and 
perhaps throw light upon circum. 
stances which to him were at the pre- 
sent time unaccountable. But above 
all, he himself might be able to soothe 
the death-bed of his old friend if he 
were dying, or if not, to afford him 
such assistance as his health and cir- 
cumstances then required. 

“Poor fellow,” said kind hearted 
Barney, with a sigh; “who knows 
but I might be able yet to send him to 
his friends. If he can bear the jour- 
ney he won't want the needful to pay 
his passage, and keep him comfortable 
till he gets to them.” 

Little he knew what was to befal 
himself when his sterling heart con- 
ceived the benevolent sentiments he 
then uttered. 

“Come, girsha,” said he to the 
girl—“ get an, get an—you don’t in- 
tind to stop here the whole day.” 

* Good-by, Bid—will you be at the 
dance in Church-street on Sunday 
evenin’?” 

“If I can,” replied Biddy. “ Give 
my love to Pat Rorke—ha, ha, ha— 
the poor rap!” 

* Now,” continued he, addressing 
Judy, when the other passed on, “ I'll 
give you a shillin’ to yourself over an’ 
above what I'll pay you for this trip, 
if you'll bring me in an hour or two to 
the man named Cassidy that your ac- 
quaintance spoke of. An’ see, girsha, 
say nothin’ about it to any one.” 

* Very well,” said the girl, “ I'll be 
goin’ out on a message as far as Mary's 
Abbey, any how,—a shillin’ mind.” 

* Ay, a shillin’, an’ if you can keep 
your mouth shut may be another.” 

* Devil a one about the place I'd 
think worth tellin’ it to,” she replied. 
“ Keep your eye on me in the evenin’; 
an’ when I’m goin’ out I'll look at you, 
and pin my shawl this way, then you 
can slip afther me, and no one will no- 
tice us.” 

It was so arranged. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Tue house in which unfortunate Cas- 
sidy then lay, was one of a class too 
numerous in the metropolis of our 
country. It was large and divided 
into many apartments, in every one of 
which there lived a distinct family, 
The front windows of it presented a 
most anomalous collection of wearing 
apparel drying in the sun, and dang- 
ling from lines that ran up to the 
walls from the points of slender sticks 
that projected outwards. Those who 
resided in this dilapidated habitation 
were persons in the very lowest grade 
of society—its mere dregs. The con- 
sequence was, that with few exceptions 
they were idle, drunken, scurrilous, 
dishonest, and filthy. Ashe approached 
the house which his guide pointed out 
to him there were three or four dirty 
tattered women stretched out of the 
windows pinning clothes to the lines in 
such a perilous manner, as to alarm 
him lest they might lose their balance 
and tumble into the street. Between 
two, or rather between three of them— 
for it was two against one on this 
occasion—there raged such a clanging 
war of words, and such an intem- 
perate outpouring of scurrility, that 
Barney’s notions of metropolitan vil- 
lainy were raised to the highest pitch. 
The doors of the cellars were gar- 
nished with rags, salt herrings, pigs’ 
feet, bits of dirty tripe, old shoes, and 
bunches of straw,—all for sale. The 
only evidence of industry that struck 
him was a new shoe on the last, half 
made, lying outside the window stone, 
that the insole might harden in the sun, 
so he thought ; but, alas! on a closer 
inspection he perceived through the 
raised window the unfortunate work- 
man lying on a crazy bed without 
curtains, evidently sleeping away his 
intoxication. 

If the din outside was bad, that 
which greeted his ears within was 
worse ; but indeed his hearing was not 
the only sense that suffered. All kinds 
of filth—for the hall door was open 
night and day,—greeted both his eye 
and his nostril ; but not a villanous 
smell among them all so completely 
overpowered him as the cold fetid 
one of wet bark purchased from the 
Liberty tanners as a substitute for 


coals. The lower doors were hanging 
nearly unhinged; and as they were all 
open, the glimpse he caught of the 
back yard gave him an idea of Dublin 
modesty and cleanliness which he never 
forgot. 

Notwithstanding all this, the place 
was so literally alive with children 
that the house had more the appear- 
ance of a lying-in hospital for paupers 
than of any thing else. The ragged 
brats that tumbled about in every di- 
rection—squabbling, brawling, and 
clawing each other from morning to 
night—were equally remarkable for 
health and dirt. As he went up stairs 
he met a besmutted but not ill-looking 
woman with a child on her arm, a cut 
face, and a black eye; she had a tat- 
tered shawl about her, under the cor- 
ner of which he saw the materials of a 
pair of shoes, being destined most pro- 
bably for the clutches of the pawn- 
broker. We do not think he was 
wrong in guessing her to be the wife 
of the drunken shoemaker. As he 
ascended the stairs, every successive 
flight presented symptoms of still more 
striking and squalid poverty. Nothing 
indeed could he see but destitution, 
misery, recklessness, and profligacy. 
Screams, and oaths, and weeping, and 
singing, and laughter were all blended 
together, so as to constitute a hetero- 
geneous mass of sounds, that nothing 
but a state of society based upon gene- 
ral misery,—heedless marriages, and 
incorrigible improvidences joined to 
the strong temptations of a great city 
—could present in so small a compass. 
At length having surmounted the 
creaking and broken stairs, and nearly 
had his feet shot from under him by 
heaps of cold potatoe skins and filth, 
he reached the garret in which the 
unhappy man he was in quest of lay. 
And, oh! what a picture of physical 
and moral misery presented itself to 
his contemplation in this cold and de- 
solate apartment ! 

On arriving at the garret door, 
Barney told the girl who had been 
his guide that if he did not get back 
to the White Horse in two hours, 
he would give her another shilling if 
she came to that room and called for 
him.’ The appearance of the house, 
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the character of those he saw in it, 
taken in connection with his own ad- 
ventures were certainly sufficient to 
justify a stranger like him in his ap- 
prehensions. 

Before entering the room, he 
knocked, and was immediately replied 
to in a shrill, shrewish female voice — 

“* Come in if you be fat.” 

Barney pushed, and found that the 
door was neither bolted nor shut, but 
only lay to in consequence of having 
lost one of the hinges. 

** God save all here, 
walked in. 

“God save you kindly, if it was 
only for the novelty of seein’ a strange 
face,” replied a woman, who sat at a 
back window “ putting a stitch” in 
the tattered frock of a little girl. 

Barney looked about him, and his 
heart sank at the utter vacancy of the 
room. A fireplace there was, but not 
a chair; one stool there was, but not a 
second; two or three cups and saucers, 
a small tin teapot, and a bottle or two, 
that was all. He could in fact see 
little else. At last he discovered a 
kettle in one corner, and in another a 
round heap of straw covered with an 
old rug, through the large holes of 
which the straw projected. Over- 
head, the roof was open in several 
places. The wind, the sun, the rain, 
were all equally at liberty to come in 
by the shortest way ; the windows had 
only an odd pane here and there, and 
if we except part of the floor which 
was old, and presented foot-traps that 
required great caution, even from those 
who knew them, there is little else to 
be said about the apartment. Owing 
to the innumerable chinks and crannies 
produced by time and neglect, the winds 
blew through the house in several di- 
rections, emitting that lonely and melan- 
choly whistle which comes upon the 
ear like the mournful voice of desola- 
tion and ruin. This, although we have 
given it at a glance, as that which 
struck Barney at first, was the result of 
many looks and examinations which 
took place long after the warmth of 
his honest heart brought him over to 
the old but unhappy friend he was so 
anxious to see and to relieve. 

Stretched upon a bed of straw with 
a dark and most dirty remnant of the 
coarsest linen, intended for a sheet, 
but which was gathered up about him, 
with only an old rug over him, with- 
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” said he, as he 
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out blanket, or pillow, or bedstead, lay 
the squalid and emaciated resemblance 
of a human being. 

Nightcap he had none; but his black 
raven hair, which had evidently not 
been cut for months, had grown so 
long that it was tangled into a dark 
dirty mass, from several parts of which 
projected snake-like elf locks, that when 
taken in connection with his haggard 
unshaved face and disturbed gleaming 
eyes, conveyed one wild impression 
more to the spectator, that he was in- 
sane as well as ill, and that death had 
only half his task to perform, the lamp 
of reason having been extinguished be- 
fore the lamp of life. 

“TI beg your pardon, ma’am,” said 
Barney, “ may be I’m mistaken.” 

‘‘ Who wor you wantin’ ?” asked the 
woman. ; 

«A man of the name of Cassidy ; 
but I don’t think—I can scarcely be- 
lieve that this is him.” 

* Tt’s all that’s left of him,” she re- 
plied, in a tone of voice that intimated 
tartness to him, and indifference to- 
wards the object of his inquiries. 

“The Lord Almighty save my 
sowl,” exclaimed Barney, half aloud, 
and half in soliloquy, “is it possible? 
can it be that this is Jack Cassidy ?” 

* Ay, you may well say so,” said 
the woman ; “but if you had the trou- 
blesome handful of him that [’ve had 
for five months past, it’s little his mere 
looks or appearance would trouble you.” 
Here she slapped a child of five’ or 
six years severely on the cheek, ex- 
claiming « why ‘don’t you go, you 
young slut, and bri ing over the stool 
to the man. You had better be on 
your guard,” she added, addressing 
Barney, “ for it has only three feet ; 
an’ take care you don't drive them 
through the ceilin’ undher us, and then 
we'd have to brave another battle with 
that drunken scourge ofa delf-woman 
below ; for she’s at home to-day.” 

Barney sat down, clasped his hands 
together, and sighed, or rather groaned 
deeply. 

‘“‘ Mother of heaven! and is it this 
way I find you, Jack ?” 

He looked at his old friend as he 
spoke, and a few tears ran slowly down 
his cheeks. 

“ He'll not be apt to speak to you 
now,” said the woman ; “ he’s inone of 
his fits ; seldom he s veaks to any body 
then; an’ often the a -- says when 
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it’s on him, the betther. He would 
sometimes make the hair of your head 
stand, if you wor to hear him.” 

‘‘ Why, heaven presarve us,” ex- 
claimed Barney, “is his head not 
right ?” 

«‘ No, nor his heart either, I doubt. 
He’ll be sometimes a whole day beside 
himself.” 

«“ Ah, my poor fellow !” exclaimed 
Barney again; “ is it this you're come 
to at last! Jac *k, achora—Jack, do you 
know me ?—Don't you know your ould 
friend Barney Branagan ?” 

* Judy,” the other called, addressing 
the woman. 

“ Well! what do you want now ?” 
she replied in a peevish voice, like 
one who had been harassed with such 
questions. 

« Were you ever in hell ?” 

“ Have sinse, you fool.” 

“Don't despair; don’t despair ; 
because, if you have not, you will be 
there. Your hardness of heart to- 
wards me will do it. You can be 
cruel to me; you can jeer at me; 
mock me in my misery ; and cut my 
heart with your evil tongue ; but you 
will not take ex xample by me; and 
where, you cruel hag, could you get 
such an example—yes, such an exam- 
ple of an ill-spent life as I am? and 
yet you will not profit by it !” 

While he spoke, his eyes were fast- 
ened on Barney's features, with agaze 
as intense as if he had been addressing 
him instead of the woman. 

** Jack, achora, don’t you remimber 
me, Barney Branagan ?” 

“T was near selling him in Kil- 
scaddaun, but at that time, I had a 
little conscience left, and I did not ; 
however, that’s all gone long ago— 
the conscience I mean.” 

“Jack, sure I'm Barney—look at 
me—don’t you know me?” 

** No—who are you—how should I 
know you—no one knows me but one— 
and certainly she’s as true as a devil's 
angel tome. The devil is true to his 
own they say, and so is poor Eliza to me. 
Well, I've found out one consolation ; 
I won't be buried among the pure clay 
of my own kindred—faith, I think the 
very “dead would rise against me, if I 
came to contaminate the natural cor- 
ruption of the grave ; so I'll even take 
my chance in Bully’s acre, if I get that 
far, which Judy, my darling, it won't 
be your fault if I do, for I know you 
would sell my carcase for half a pint ; 
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what am I worth Judy, eh ?—when 
the soul’s in hell what is the body 
worth? have you arithmetic for that, 
you cruel strumpet ? eh? cruelty, did 
you hear me ?— You don’t think that I 
for get the day when, in your drunken- 
ness, you threw the boiling water upon 
me—upon a sick man—who was help- 
less at the time? But come—forget 
and forgive—I'm not worth your anger 
now—so we'll be friends, and I'll give 
you a verse of a song :— 


‘*For what do we care about riches, 
Or any such glittering toys ? 

A light heart and a thin pair ‘of breeches, 
Goes thorough the world brave boys.’ 
When Barney looked closely at the 

skeleton from whose clammy lips 

these incoherencies proceeded, and 
read the characters of death and 
disease, there so legibly and fearfully 
impressed, he could not help shud- 
dering, especially at the mirth of 
misery, which, hovered, like the flick- 
ering light of some fetid but gleaming 
exhalation upon the very brink of the 
grave. The evening was stormy, and 
as the last words of the reckless stan- 
zas died away, the wind whistled 
through the crannies of the crazy 
house, with a wild and desolate sound, 
that made such mirth actually chill 
the heart; the wail seemed as if the 

very spirit of the elements uttered a 

solemn and awful comment upon the 

vanity and guilt of human life. 

**Regardin’ the stuff and nonsense 
he raves out of him,” said the woman, 
*there’s nobody minds it; of coorse 
he knows nothing about w hat he does 
be sayin’—he abuses every one; even 
his father can’t escape. He wrote to 
him three or four months ago, an’ be- 
kase he did'nt answer his letther, he 
comes in for his share.” 

Barney could not readily believe 
this; for he knew that Cassidy, in his 
wildest moods of temper, always spoke 
respectfully, if not affection: ately, of 
his parents; and he accordingly re- 
solved to test her veracity the best way 
he could. 

An’ the mother, too,” he added, “ I 
suppose she doesn’t come betther off ?” 

“ Divil a bit—she gets it hot and 
heavy.” 

** | wondher he didn't write to her,” 
he continued, “instead of to the 
father ; one’s mother, you know, is 
apt to be kinder.” 

** So he did,” she replied, “to my 
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own knowledge; but divle the fig 
one o’ them cares about him; at any 
rate, he has broken me horse and foot, 
strivin’ to keep him alive; five months’ 
supportin’ him’s a heavy job to a 
poor crature, that finds it hard enough 
to get the bit an’ rag for myself and 
my child; an’ instead of thanks, devil 
the thing I get but the worst word in 
his cheek.” 

Barney said nothing; but if the 
look he gave her could be translated, 
it would have enabled her to form a 
very correct notion, but not a very 
flattering one of the opinion he enter- 
tained of her veracity. 

« Judy,” said the sick man. 

« Well, well, what now ?” 

He spoke not, but still kept his eyes 
intently fixed upon Barney, rather, it 
would seem because he sat opposite 
than from any power of recognising 
him. The latter changed his position, 
but the turbid gaze did not follow him; 
on the contrary, it was bent as before 
in the same direction. 

« Well,” said he, * I have taken the 
black track for it; they say it is the 
pleasant one, but they lie. No mat- 
ter, many, a pleasant day and night 
I had—heigh ho! they’re not so plea- 
sant to remember, though, and how 
does that come? Judy, you sinner, 
are you there? Can you account for 
it ?” 

She shook her head, as much as to 
say there’s no use in answering him. 

“No matter,” he continued, “ I 
have a plan—a plan—ha! ha! ha!— 
Judy, you must help me in this— 
not to play me false, and drink it your- 
self—for faith, Judy, you are a ‘sand. 
e —your throat's like the Donny- 

brook road in the fair week ; you have 
no conscience at all—not as much as 
would cover the smallest speck on your 
scorbutic soul.— Will you support me 
in this, I say? for poor Eliza wouldn’t 
let me do it. It’s a great thought 
that can enable a man to outmanceuvre 
God himself for the time being. Will 
you help me?” 

* Sleep, you fool, sleep ! 
know what you're sayin’. 
spake that way before a strange man?” 

* What do I care about man or 
woman now, you scourge?” He then 
added, following up the plan:— 
“Father, and mother, and all, to be for- 
gotten—and myself too—and to find 
it over; for it is terrible to go into 
the other world with a man's eyes 


You don't 
Why do you 
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open ; frightful to a man that has led 
my life—that has gone the black track, 
and will go out by the black gate ;— 
it’s terrible, terrible! for a man like 
me to pass into another world with his 
eyes open! It’s a great thought—a 
great discovery—that will enable a 
man to avoid that, in spite of God 
himself!” 

“Mother of heaven!" exclaimed 
Barney ; “ surely he couldn't mane to 
put an end to himself!” 

** No such thing, you fool!” he pro- 
ceeded, replying to the surmise at 
once, “no such thing. Would not 
that be going out of life with a man’s 
eyes open indeed? the very thing I 
want to avoid! You're a fool anda 
blockhead! No! my plan is glorious! 
I will die drunk !—prunx!! Ha! ha! 
ha! There it is now for you! Ha! 
ha! ha!” 

As long as his extreme debility 
would allow him, he chuckled in a 
laugh that was at once feeb!le—wild— 
hideous. Indeed, it is not too much 
to say that Barney's blood ran cold at 
witnessing a scene which, taken with 
all the circumstances that attended it, 
was calculated to excite dread and 
horror in minds unaccustomed to hear 
the ravings of deathbed profligacy and 
despair. 

“ Judy, 
there?” 

* Sleep, sleep !” 

“ Can you tell me why I’m so an- 
xious to go out of life with my eyes 
shut? Of course you cannot. Well, 
then, it’s this,—because I led the life I 
did with my eyes open! Ha! ha! ha! 


you runnagate! are you 


*** For what do we care about riches, 
Or any such glittering toys ? 

A light heart and a thin pair of breeches 
Goes thorough the world, b ‘hea 


Such was his weakness that the ut- 
terance of these incoherencies it ap- 
peared gradually exhausted him. The 
last line of the verse he was singing 
died away upon his tongue ; and after 
some broken murmurs that could not 
be understood, his eyes closed, and he 
at length fell into an apparently tran- 
quil sleep—a sleep that was felt to be 
the more solemn and impressive by the 
looker-on, when its utter stillness was 
contrasted with the fitful rushing of 
the wind, as its almost unearthly moan- 
ings continued to rise and fall with a 
cadence that might well be termed the 
very exponent of sorrow and despair, 
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CHAPTER VI.——THE STAGE. 


Ir I was surprised by the “behind 
scenes” of Drury Lane by daylight, 
that feeling was quite secondary to the 
wonder I felt on first treading the 
British boards by candle light, or 
rather, by the ignoble smoky flicker- 
ings of a few thinly scattered lamps, 
which only served to make “ darkness 
visible.” By the bye, how very few 
who use this quotation know whence 
it is extracted; I have even heard 
clever meu assign it to Shakespeare 
and Milt a. Proh pudor! But to 
proceed, The almost Erebean dark- 
ness of the back part of the stage so 
strongly contrasts with the immediate 
proscenium, that when I arrived at 
this part, I was almost unconsciously 
making my appearance before the 
public, when I was rudely pulled back 
by a stage carpenter, with a rather 
ungentle admonition to be more cir- 
cumspect in future, and a murmured 
hint about a fine being inflicted. I 
therefore sneaked again behind the 
wings, glad to run the risk of spoiling 
my coat against the white-washed walls, 
or having my limbs broken by some 
shifting machinery, to again venturing 
to intrude within sight of the audience ; 
for I ought to have added, that they 
had just caught the slightest glimpse 
possible of my person, and had set up 
a noise something between a groan 
and ahiss, which had not only pa- 
ralysed me, but put the actors then 
performing into a most unconquerable 
ill humour. No wonder then I tried 
to keep out of sight. 

“These passages must be a sort of 
Moravian abode,” thought I, “since 
they appear to level all distinctions, 
and do away with all proper respect.”’ 
These ideas arose in my mind, firstly, 
when I found myself hustled and 
pushed about by every scene shifter, 
and wig-comber that hurried past me, 


without caring one iota for my literary 
talents as a dramatic author, and con- 
sequently “a child of Shakespeare ;” 
and secondly, from seeing the little 
notice taken by any one of the pro- 
prietor of the establishment, who, 
like myself, was nearly thrown down 
once or twice by actresses hurrying to 
their proper entrances, and snubbed 
by every pert ballet girl whom he 
dared to address. 

“These people are very saucy,” 
again thought I, “considering that 
poor feeds them ;” nor could [ 
imagine why he should thus prowl 
about unnoticed in a building, on 
which he was spending a splendid 
fortune. 

I turned into one of the entrances 
(the space between the side scenes) 
and sat down on a chair accidentally 
left there. From the other side of 
the canvas partition I heard the fol- 
lowing dialogue :— 

“Tl tell you what itis; if that 
woman is not discharged to-morrow, 
I'll never enter this theatre again!” 

** But, my love, consider ; surely I 
have lost enough money. She draws—” 

“Pooh! Don’t be a fool: she has 
not drawn a sixpence since she ap- 
peared ; only tell me so again, and by 
all I hold dear, I'll not finish the 
piece.” 

** Maria, my love,”’ remonstrated —. 

* Don’t love me; I can see as far 
through a brick wall as another, and 
I’m not to be done with a parcel of 
lies.” 

** Can this be the elegant Miss P—?” 
thought I; “I had no idea she could 
be so coarse.” 

* You know well enough I've better 
offers than yours.’ 

“ The mercenary wretch,” groaned I. 

“‘T'll marry the basoon.” 

“Come, come, my dearest pet,” 


* Continued from Vol. 16, page 653, December, 1840, 
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replied soothingly, but all in vain ; 
a storm was brewing; the small cloud 
of a white squall had appeared, and 
he who knows the temper of woman 
must be well aware, that once com- 
menced, the whole tempest must be 
gone through, ere a calm can be ex- 
pected. I therefore was compelled 
to hear a great deal which I will not 
set down to-day, reserving it for my 
future work, which will shortly make 
its appearance in twelve thick vo- 
lumes. 

The storm over, Maria relapsed 
into, a sort of sullen sob, when a loud 
burst of applause was heard; a joy- 
ous, anunanimousencore. Mrs. W—’s. 
song was rapturously called for again. 
No serpent ever hissed as my fair 
neighbour now did; but all in vain. 
The British public cared little for 
private jealousies, and “ Kate Kear- 
ney” was re-commenced. 

A sudden bound, an oath never to 
stand such infamous, such palpable 
partiality, such bad taste; “so help 
me, Heaven,” concluded the fair en- 
raged one, as she flew to her dressing- 
room, “ I'll not sing another note to- 
night before a pit filled with that 
woman’s orders ;” and away she 
dashed. 

** What was to be done?” it was 
in vain the acting manager, the stage 
manager, the prompter, and the call- 
boy knocked at her door; she would 
answer to none. So poor Bunn, in 
his best satin nether garments, was 
forced to go on and declare his regret, 
“that sudden and severe indisposition 
would prevent Miss P finishing her 
part.” Half the audience hissed Bunn 
for the announcement ; the other half 
laughed at his shining small clothes. 

As I may not touch on this subject 
again, it is perhaps as well to say that 
the result was what every one must 
have foreseen. The rival managerial 
mistresses ruined the concern. So 
much for taking theatres to promote 
the views of a favourite sultana. 

To return. As I again ventured 
towards the prompter’s box—a sort of 
pigeon-hole in the pillar, I met a 
scowling-looking gentleman with a 
most cadaverous aspect, whom every- 
body seemed to look upon with horror, 
while his own down-cast countenance 
acknowledged a self-conscious degra- 
dation, which must have been as hu- 
miliating to the possessor, as loath- 
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some to the beholder. This man, 
I soon learnt, was the editor of 
a filthy penny publication, which I 
afterwards met with in a little alley 
between Covent Garden and Chandos 
Street, selling at the modest price 
of one penny, or about the fiftieth 
part of a farthing for each line of 
slander, and double that price for in- 
decency, the two staple articles of 
this unstamped libel. The man was 
now trying to earn a bribe or two 
by speaking well of some of the 
actresses. He afterwards married 
one: poor girl! I pitied her when I 
heard her fate. 

I ran up against Lord T , (now 
the Earl of C )one of the handsom- 
est men, and best fellows about town. 
He was delighted to see me, and we 
were chatting when a little extraordi- 
nary-looking character joined us. 
From his countenance and accent he 
was evidently a Jew. In figure he 
appeared a colossus cut down to four 
feet six. He spoke through his nose, 
and attempted a pompous air ; though 
he evidently appeared more fitting 
for the orange-basket he had once 
carried, than the dress of the Tartar 
Chief, Tarare, which he was now en- 
acting. 

“A friend of yours, my Lord?” 
I heard him audibly ask Lord T _ 

In the course of the reply I only 
caught the words “dramatic author.” 

“Poor Devil; he writes for the 
stage. Oh! indeed, I mistook. I 
thought he was a gentleman.” 

I started ; T seemed to explain 
that I was a man of family. 

“Indeed? Poor I suppose? poor, 
well I pity him, and as a friend of 
yours, I'll ask him to Brompton. I’ve 
a ball there to-morrow evening —a 
grand party. Money, you know, is 
no object to me; I could buy up half 
the Dramatic Authors in London, 
and Paris, and France. Introduce 
me; I'll do him a good turn, as he’s 
a friend of yours, my Lord.” 

T— brought him up and introduced 
him to me. Never was I so surprised 
—ItwasB , —therenowned B 
—the first, the greatest of our British 
singers. 

“ TI give aball to-morrow night; 
will you come? I am always happy 
to see any friend of my lord’s. We 
shall have a royal Duke, and three 
others ; and if you ever want a piece 
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brought out, you may call on me. I 
like patronising authors; I have done 
& good deal for them.” 

Alexander Lee now came up; a 
rumour was already afloat, that money 
matters in that quarter were not 
flourishing. The consequence was 
naturally to be expected. B gave 
him a short answer and hurried on 
the stage, fearful his riches might be 
doubted, if he was seen speaking to a 
man in difficulties, and I was left to 
talk for about five minutes, with the 
sweetest composer, the best tempered, 
and one of the most gentlemanly of 
men it has ever been my fate to meet 
with. The tiger Lee (so called in 
infancy when under the tutelage of 
my Lord Barrymore) is one of the 
numerous instances of talent badly 
paid and ill-appreciated, because the 
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How mistaken had I been. I had 
always imagined the green-room was 
a luxurious chamber, adapted by 
every luxury of furniture and taste to 
receive the yay and gaudily bedecked 
beings who here resort. It is in this 
room alone that the clown shakes 
hands with the queen, and his satanic 
majesty is graciously pleased to fiirt 
with “ angels robed in white.” The 
Lord, in everyday costume, is snubbed 
by his coachman’s daughte r, bedizened 
in all the glory of a ballet girl, and 
the pale when of Hamlet's royal 
father starts back with affright at 
the chance entrance of some heavy 
creditor. 

In Drury Lane there are two green- 
rooms. The right to enter,—the line 
of aristocracy being strictly drawn, 
according to the salary of the per- 
former. A husband and wife are 
sometimes thus divided, and compelled 
to move in different circles. 

The first of these chambers, into 
which I now entered, is a large, bare 
place, something like a biltiard-room 
without a table; a row of benches 
running around, on which the actressses 
sit, stuck up in a'l the fears of gown- 
spoiling, either by sitting down on 
their splendid stage dresses, or injuring 
them by coming in contact with the 
green-washed walls, or dusty denuded 
floors. At one end there isa large 
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possessor is iniprovident and poor ; 
and consequently undervalued. 

I could not help laughing—little 
B was flourishing off in a song, 
which ends with the words “ Revenge, 
Revenge :” these words are accom- 
panied with a brandishing of his 
sword as he rushes off the stage. 
All was attention ; a profound silence 
reigned, as he uttered these words, 
when suddenly a voice from the gallery 
roared out, “ Bravo, Bravo little un.” 
In an instant a general shout of laugh- 
ter was set up, and the encore missed. 
Never did I see a man in such a dire 
rage as the pseudo-heroic singer. 

At this instant my friend George 
Desmond touched me on the shoulder, 
and under his wing I entered the 
green-room. 


HE GREEN-ROOM,. 


mirror, before which a figurante was 
practising, as I entered, by the light 
of two miserable lamps ; and just be- 
hind her a small table, on which a 
decanter of water and a tumbler con- 
tinually remain,—no stronger beverage 
being allowed in the green-room. 

The shabbiness of the locale, the 
dull air which reigned, and the extra- 
ordinary contrast between the plain- 
coated loungers, the ill-dressed du- 
ennas, and the gaudy performers of 
the night, struck me as the strangest 
ensemble 1 had ever met with. 

By the side of the fireplace sat Mrs. 

Waylett, whose inimitable style of 
singing Irish Ballads has justly ied 
her the soubriquet of “The Bird ¢ 
Erin.” Her good-natured iin 
nance was now lit up with animation. 
She was chatting busily with Calcraft 
(who is said to have dropped his real 
name, Cole, when he went on the stage 
for the laudable purpose of paying his 
father’s debts,—at least such is the 
“on dit”—a name which, if this be 
true, he has any thing but sullied) the 
manager of the Dublin The: itre, who 
was evidently trying to exact a promise 
from the fair syren that she would 
soon visit the Irish metropolis ;_ while 
behind him stood , the late 
Brigade Major of Dublin, whose 
constant pleasure and favourite duty 
it was to do the dirty work of every 
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kind allotted to him by his 
bearing General, Sir C. G———. 
To hide in the lobbies and catch some 
unfortunate officer of the garrison in 
plain clothes, and report him next 
morning, was his great delight. The 
dirty fellow now stood vulgarly staring 
at the sweet songstress. 

Meadows and Duruset kept laughing 
together, exchanging good stories in 
one corner, some practical joke evi- 
dently being in preparation. 

The lov ely Miss Wilson, since mar- 
ried to honest Tom Welsh, sat talking 

her future husband, to the great 
annoyance of half a dozen green-room 
danglers, whose highest aim would 
have been to have got the credit of 
being her favourite, and thus obtaining 
the power of ruining this beautiful 
creature’s reputation: for be it known 
to the public at large, that many and 
many a virtuous woman’s character is 
destroyed, by no act beyond that of 
allowing these persons the latitude of 
a green-room acquaintance. A more 
contemptible race than these butter- 
flies does not exist. 

Miss M. Tree was also present. 
Her open manner and personal appear- 
ance was quite as attractive off the 
stage as on it. I can only say I should 
not have forced her to take poison to 
win my heart. 

Charles Kean, a mere boy, but a 
most gentlemanlike one, was talking to 
Tom Cooke. I confess I felt a pang 
at seeing him look downcast, and out 
of spirits. He had then failed in 
making the impression on which he 
had set his heart. His circumstances 
were any thing but flourishing; and I 
should never have recognised in the 
melancholy youth before me, the bright- 
haired, joyous boy I knew at Eton. 
Applause is necessary to the existence 
of an actor, especially at starting: 
coldness is generally a deathblow to 
talent. As yet Charles Kean was un- 
appreciated. He has since fought his 
way up the hill of fame; and earns at 
the moment I am writing, some 251. 
a-night. N.B.—Theatrical success is 
measured by theatrical salary. 

Reader, if you know Tom Cooke, 
ask him to sing a full orchestra for 
you. He can imitate with his voice, 
in the most perfect manner, every in- 
strument in a band, and will astonish 
and please you beyond measure, if he 


over- 
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complies with your reqiiést to perform 
an overture in full score. 

At this moment William Farren 
walked in, in plain clothes. The call- 
boy strutted gravely "p to him, and 
informed him that Mr. James Wallack 
had left something on a side table 
(which, by the bye, was covered with a 
large white sheet) for him. 

“ Hum,” grunted Farren, “ what is 
i?” 

The boy lifted the covering; and 
behold, ranged in the most exact 
order, were thirty-six of the dirtiest, 
shabbiest, shocking bad hats I ever 
saw.  Farren started, and turned an- 
grily to the lad. 

“ Please, sir,” said the boy, “ Mr. 
Wallack says as how you said, when 
you refused the part of Crumbs in 
‘The Rent Day,’ that if the piece ran 
beyond a single night, you would 
an old hat: so as it has been now 
played thirty-seven times, he thinks it 
right to give you something to eat, 
afore the meal becomes too large for 
your digestion.” 

Meadows and Duruset, who were 
evidently in the secret, burst out into 
a roar of laughter. The whole room 
joined them ; and Farren, maddened 
‘beyond endurance, rushed out, while 
Duruset called after him, ‘* Strange 
food for a cock-salmon ! ’ 

“ Apropos,” said I to 
“why is Farren so called ? 

“From the simple fact that, the 
other day, when the Manager was try- 
ing to beat him down in his price, he 
replied, in his own odd way, § I'll tell 
you what it is, my dear fellow ; if you 
go to market, and want a good fish, 
and there’s only one cock-salmon for 
sale, you see, and you must have it,— 
eh, you understand?—you must pay 
for the cock-salmon, or buy some worse 
fish at a cheaper rate, eh?” 

«« Did you hear what Alexander Lee 
told him last night ?’’ chimed in Mea- 
dows. 

George Desmond confessed ‘his ig- 
norance. 

‘“* He was playing in ‘ The National 
Guard’ with little Poole, who enacted 
the drummer so well, that she fairly 
shared the applause with the cock- 
salmon. On coming off the stage he 
met Lee, who looking at him in his 
own dry way, asked him how he liked 
the Salmon-trout, This so annoyed 


Desmond ; 


” 
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our jealous friend, that the piece is 
not to be repeated.” 

“T should think this story of the 
hats will stick to him for some time.” 

« By the bye,” joined in Meadows, 
“ talking of hats, have you heard of 
Maurice Barnett and Bunn. It’s a 
famous story. Poor Barnett has been 
foisted on the management by his 
friend B—, who declared he had met 
with him in the provinces, and that he 
was a first-rate actor. He was tried 
here, and utterly failed. The conse- 
quence is that Bunn has been doing all 
he can to get rid of him; but as he 
has a signed engagement for three 

ears at a handsome salary, the thing 
is difficult to manage. Hints, threats, 
entreaties, and expostulation have all 
been tried in vain. This morning Fat 
Alfred sent for him. 

“ ¢ Myfriend, you must perceive that 
you are de trop here.’ 

*¢ Sir, I am exceedingly sorry ; but 
my highest ambition has ever been to 
be engaged at one of the Royal 
Theatres.’ 

**¢ Ts there any thing I could offer, 
which would induce you to cancel 
your engagement ?’ 

“¢ Nothing, sir. My ambition has 
ever been to be engaged at one of the 
Royal Theatres.’ 

“*T have the power to offer yougood 
terms.’ 

**T am sorry I cannot except them ; 
my ambition having ever been to be 
engaged at one of the Royal Theatres.’ 

“¢T have the power to make it very 
unpleasant to you, if you insist on 
staying.’ 

“¢]T am sorry for that; but, as I 
said before, my ambition has ever been 
to be engaged at one of the Royal 
Theatres.’ 

© I will send you on in the most 
degrading characters.’ 

“¢T am sorry, but my ambition,’ 
&e. &c. as before. 

*¢ You shall deliver messages.’ 

« The same answer. 

«¢ You shall carry a banner, and 
walk about in every procession.’ 

“ Again the like reply. 

**You think I am joking,’ cried 
Bunn, who now began to lose his pa- 
tience, ‘ but by heaven I am not, and 
I'll prove it. We play “ The Road 
to Ruin” to-night ; in that piece there 
is a dummy, a silent fawning charac- 
ter, the part of a Hatter, a part I 


should cast to one of the stage-car- 
penter’s assistants ; but as you choose 
to be obstinate, I'll cast the part for 
you. Now, sir, what have you to 
say ? will you play the part, or go ? 

“<< T’ll play the part you've cast me. 
I'll do my best in it. I'll play the 
Hatter, but damn the caster ;’ (castor) 
and making a low bow, Barnett left 
Bunn overcome by the ready wit of 
one he had erroneously thought a fool.” 

At the present day, Barnett is one 
of our very best actors. His French- 
man is inimitable, and his humour the 
most quaint. Those who have seen 
him in “ Monsieur Jacques,” will con- 
fess his strong powers of delineation. 
I much doubt if we have a better actor 
on the British boards, although like 
Charles Kean, John Reeve, and a host 
of others, his debit at the great the- 
atres was a sad mistake, which might 
in his case, as it has in a thousand 
others, have damped his zeal, and de- 
prived us of a good actor. 

Fidgetty Jack Harley now came in, 
and to my great joy told me the Duke 
of Gloucester was in the house. The 
receipt of a thousand pounds would 
not have delighted me half as much. 
His Royal Highness had doubtlessly 
come to see my new piece. The pride 
of this moment was worth an age of 
toil. I felt the soul of Shakespeare in 
my breast. 

Fitzroy S now strolled in, a 
universal favourite. Every one flocked 
round him. He shook me cordially 
by the hand, and in his own peculiar 
manner said, “I say, old fellow, I 
came purposely to see your new piece. 
Ihear it is very good. Lincoln has 
taken a private box expressly to see it ; 
so I came round to ask you to dine 
with me at the Beefsteaks upstairs to- 
morrow. Will you come, old fellow ?”’ 

Never, never was 1 so proud or 
happy. ‘ 

“Allow me to introduce you to 
J——. He will give you a lift in the 
Literary Gazette. Eh, old fellow? 
my friend is bringing out a new piece, 
and a very good one, I hear: but you 
know it will require praising, and all 
that.” 

J »who wasa tall, high-shouldered 
man, with a remarkably plain Scottish 
countenance, bowed and assured me he 
would do all in his power to assist me, 
and I really do believe he would have 
been as good as his word, if he had 
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had an opportunity, for J » lam 
convinced is a good-hearted, kind fel- 
low, though a strange looking person 
for an unmarried poetess to fall in love 
with. J was once the proprietor 
of the Literary Gazette. I believe it 
now belongs to Colburn, who has 
bought it, (at least so I have heard) 
as one more channel through which to 
puff his own publications.* 
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But I must here close my chapter, 
although I have much more to say; 
fearing it may be too long; as I must 
on a future occasion glance at the 
green-rooms of Covent Garden (not 
the Opera, because it has not got one) 
the Olympic under Madame Vestris, 
the Adelphi, &c. &c. &c. 


CHAPTER VIII—MY PLAY. 


Tue first piece was over—and now 
came mine. It is all very well for 
those who have never felt them, to 
talk of the heart-throbbings of a young 
author, especially a dramatic author, 
whose fate is decided in a small short 
hour before his face ; but I defy any 
one, who has not yet gone through this 
ordeal, to imagine the choking anxiety, 
the quick pulses, the worse than heart- 
burn and apoplexy put together which 
I felt, when I found that the moment 
was come when my first literary pro- 
duction was about to be submitted to 
the taste of the public. Nothing save 
the awful time sometimes employed by 
a jury to decide on the fate of a felon, 
can equal a moment of this sort. I 
am sure no person under trial for his 
life ever felt more anxious than I now 
did ; and my poor heart quaked, when 
I thought of the ominous words of my 
dingy friends, who had foretold that 
Saturday night and rainy weather 
would greatly militate against my dar- 
ling bantling. 

« Please, sir, Mr. W—— wishes to 
see you,” said Alfred the call-boy. 

I followed him through a thousand 
labyrinths, till he opened a door, and 
showed me into that gentleman’s dress- 
ing-room, which, like every apartment 
of the kind in the theatre, was redo- 
lent with the fumes of brandy and 
water, while a brother actor was dress- 
ing in an opposite corner, and their 
united garments hastily thrown off, lay 
scattered on the floor with sundry 
wigs, hare’s feet covered with rouge, 
burnt corks, and many other dramatic 
assistants to the toilette. 

Never did I dream such smart- 
looking personages could issue from 
such dreary rooms. 

« Will this dress do?” asked W ‘ 
who, with some few faults, was still a 


perfect gentleman, and a very good 
tellow. 

I felt flattered, and instantly replied 
in the affirmative. 

‘<1 fear I have scarcely had time to 
study the part. Bunn only got me 
out of the Bench this morning.” 

I started with horror. 

*¢ And even now, I’m afraid, I shall 
scarcely do justice to it; for there is 
an infernal tailor waiting at the door 
for ten pounds, who swears he'll serve 
me with a copy of a writ as I go out ; 
which makes me so nervous, that I 
really do dread I shall not play with 
spirit.” 

* Oh, if that’s the case,” said I, 
smiling, “it is scarcely worth while to 
think of it more. I value your ser- 
vices far beyond a trifle of this kind ;” 
and I instantly handed him a note to 
that amount, which he gave to his 
dresser, or valet, and ordered him to 
run over the way, pay the rascal his 
nine pounds odd, and bring three 
double glasses of brandy and water, 
“which,” added he blandly, “I hope 
you will stay and partake of.” 

I was far too fidgety, so I delicately 
declined, and hastened again to the 
stage. 

As I rushed back, I met Bunn in a 
fluster, and ventured to ask him what 
was the matter. 

“ Don’t bother me,” bluntly replied 
he of the satin pantaloons, “ don’t 
you see I’m in a hurry? I wish to 
see the Duke of Gloucester as he steps 
into his carriage,” and he bustled on. 

Here was a stroke. Here was a 
misfortune. I, who had fondly thought 
that His Royal Highness had come 
purposely to see my piece; I, who 
had counted on the applause of roy- 
alty,—despised, neglected, unnoticed, 
was mortified beyond measure. But 
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then again, every one, even Shake- 
sp2are, had had his trials ; so I smiled, 
when I thought how disappointed the 
Royal Duke would be, when he read 
next morning in the Post the account 
of a successful piece he had foolishly 
left the theatre without seeing. 

These reflections brought me to the 
actual stage. Here my ears were 
astounded by a din of hisses, cat-calls, 
whistles, and every other demonstra- 
tion of disgust issuing from the mouths 
of the audience. Great heavens! 
what could it mean? what could it 
portend? For information I rushed 
to Wilmot, who, without one glimpse 
of sympathy, without discomposing his 
placid countenance, coldly replied, 
“they are impatient, because a full 
half hour has elapsed, and Miss T— is 
not yet ready ; so we can’t ring up.” 

** But surely this is a certain mode 
of putting them out of humour; it 
may tell against the piece.” 

* Most likely it will; here, Alfred, 
go andsee if Miss T— is nearly ready :” 
and away he hopped, without deigning 
to converse with me any farther. 

It is unmanly to strike a woman; 
but I could with all my heart, at that 
moment, have boxed little T—’s ears, 
so enraged was I. Nay, I do believe 
Shakespeare himself would have lost 
his patience under similar circum- 
stances. I flew into the green-room 
to avoid hearing the clamorous mon- 
sters. 

There sat Mrs. Glover, the best, 
the truest actress on the British stage. 
She was to fill a principal part in my 
delightful little drama; a part full of 
comicality and liveliness. How great 
then was my horror, when I heard her 
telling to a most unwilling auditor a 
long heart-rending tale about her dear 
daughter “ Mary,” her little boy in 
the small pox, and a host of pecuniary 
difficulties ; accompanying the recital 
with an alternate string of ejaculations 
and sobs, which so astonished and hor- 
rified me, who was wholly unconscious 
that this was Mrs. Glover's usual 
manner, that I very foolishly, and 
falsely believed she could never do 
justice to the part allotted to her. 


CHAP, IX.—THE 


More affability, more kindness I ne- 
ver met with; nor was I ever half 
so proud, as when seated between 
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Farren now entered, dressed for the 
part, and to him I turned for conso- 
lation. 

“Eh? Eh? yes; the piece may do. 
Indeed I should say, as the second act 
is entirely on my shoulders, it must 
succeed, if we can get over the first. 
But I should—you know I only say 
what I think, eh? Yes, I should say, 
it will never outlive the two first 
scenes ;” and ere I could recover from 
my astonishment, he had caught some 
one by the button-hole, and was al- 
ready deep in a long story. 

If Farren had existed in the time of 
Shakespeare, and the latter had con- 
sulted him on his works, “ Immortal 
Will” would never have brought out 
a second play. After all, I do believe 
the pains of literature are more than 
a counter-balance for its triumphs. 

The little bell announced that my 
drama had commenced. I rushed 
out. 

Nothing could exceed its success, 
Plaudit followed plaudit. Every one 
crowded round me. I promised seve- 
‘al persons orders for the following 
night. I already assumed airs of im- 
portance, as the curtain fell on the 
first act amidst a shower of applause. 

I began to reverse my former cal- 
culations. After all, the triumphs 
exceeded the pains. Literature was 
the one bright path strewed with 
flowers, and I little doubted that I 
might yet one day rival Shakespeare. 

A tap on my shoulder. The kind, the 
noble countenance of Fitzroy S—— 
was peering from behind the wing. 
He instantly held out his hand. 

“ T say, old boy, I congratulate you 
with all my heart, upon my soul I 
do; it’s devilish good; every one 
thinks so. My sister, Lady T , is 
delighted ; come round to her box— 
I'll introduce you, eh, old fellow ? 
come along ;’’ and ere I had time to 
answer, I found myself walking off, 
to be courted by the great, and intro- 
duced as a Lion. I was about to 
hear my own triumph proclaimed 
whilst Jolling in the private box of a 
duchess. Egad, I began to think of 
Shakespeare without envy. 


SECOND ACT. 


two of the loveliest, and most aristo- 
cratic women in England; a suecess- 
ful author looking around with a 
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conscious pride, that every smile I 
saw, every tear which rose or fell, 
sach gaze of wrapt attention, each ex- 
clamation of delight, owed it’s birth 
to my imagination ; that the offspring 
of my brain was the sole 
interest to hundreds of my country- 
men. 

Mrs. S , of Portland Place, the 
great lion-hunter, had already raised 
her opera-glass towards me ; already 
a dozen more acquaintances be ran to 
nod intimately with me; all this I 
perceived and felt, but I affected a 
carelessness foreign to my breast, and 
carried on a desultory conversation 
with poor L , who, from being 
one of the best fellows about town, 
one of the gayest and happiest men 
in London, had reduced himself to a 
quasi-melancholy-looking wretch, who 
sneaked about, a patronized, rather 
than a patroniser ; because he had 
allowed himself to be seduced bya 
knowing married woman, without 
mind or feeling, and who only thought 
that in making him her dupe, she was 
exchanging an unpleasant home for 
the arms of a fond lover. Poor * * * 
soon got tired of her, and every 
slight he received sent him home in 
ill humour to a woman, who now 
boldly reproached him for having 
taken her from society, and pointed 
out, with acrimonious justice, the 
difference between an _ unsatiated 
adorer and a satiated paramour. God 
knows, if men in such a situation 
would only publish their feelings, we 
should find fewer base seducers, short- 
sighted fools, who seek to glory in a 
triumph, that leads to misery here on 
earth, and worse hereafter. 

But all this has nothing to do with 
my play.—A sudden burst of laugh- 
ter, mingled with a few hisses, 
startled me from my reverie, and I 
leaned forward to seek the cause. <A 
eat, a diabolical cat had crossed the 
stage, just in the most affecting part 
of my drama. The actors stood 
aghast; the woman, who ought to 
have cried, burst out laughing. Some 
scoundrels in the gallery began hiss- 
ing. 1, at that moment (to use the 
language of a fair dramatic autho- 
ress), spat at them in my heart ;” 
in a few seconds, however, order 
was restored ; my good humour was 
not. ; 

I now paid fixed attention to what 
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was going on, on the stage. I really 
do believe, I must have affronted my 
fair neighbours by my sudden change 
of manner. A pistol in one part of 
my piece was to be fired as a signal 
for a band of soldiers to rush in. 
This part arrived; my hero pulled 
out his arms and would have fired ; 
but alas! the pistol missed fire; 
again he tried, and again it flashed in 
the pan. But nevertheless, the troops 
suddenly appeared. Alas! actors 
are at best mechanical beings; for 
when, as the piece ran, the rival asks, 
* What brings you here : ?” the leader 
calmly turned round, and answered 
exactly as I had set it down, “ the 
loud report of fire arms did alarm 
us,” entirely forgetting that the 
wretched stage pistol had never gone 
off. 

The audience set up one general 
shout. I knocked my head against 
the wall, and I almost fear I audibly 
uttered several very vulgar oaths in 
my great rage. Presently an actor 
came forward, and so astounded was 
he at the general noise, and filthy 
laughing of a low audience at a mo- 
ment when, had they possessed either 
sense or feeling, they would have 
been in tears, that he actually forgot 
his part, and consequently called 
down a shower of hisses. A brute in 
the gallery, armed with a key, kept 
fomenting the row; all was confu- 
sion. In fact, to this instant, I can 
scarcely tell what passed. All swam 
before me; all was chaos. I alone 
was conscious of one thing, namely, a 
general hiss as the curtain went 
down, which told me my play was 
damned. 

The ladies, seeing my 
asked me to supper. I abruptly re- 
fused them. Fitzroy S attempt- 
ed to solace me; I gave him a rude 
answer. I rushed from the box. 

The lobby was full; two puppies 
were just in front of me. I heard 
one say to the other, with a diabolical 
sneer,— 

“ What stuff, Jim.” 

His idiotic friend replied in a min- 
cing voice,— 

* Infernal trash, Tom.” 

I instantly tapped him 
shoulder, and asked him 
meant. A squabble ensued ; a crowd 
got round us; of course, I did not 
say why I was annoyed, but I was 


misery, 
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determined to fix a quarrel on the 
fop. Presently he demanded my 
eard. I gave it. He cast his eye on it. 

“ John Smith. John Smith! W hy 
I'll be hanged if it aren’t the fellow 


who wrote it. Ha, ha, ha.” 

The bystanders joined in the infernal 
mirth, and I looked almost like a 
fool. Fitzroy now overtook me, and 
whispered in my ear, “I say, old 
fellow, don't mind them; they are 
not gentlemen; come along ;” and 
he hurried me away; but not, alas! 
till my fame had preceded me. As 
I was about to go downstairs, I 
found a dozen or two of the female 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT 


Do any of my readers happen to re- 
collect that in the introduction to a 
former tale,* I mentioned a bundle of 
old memoranda in my possession, which 
I hinted might at some time form the 
basis of a story? I should more pro- 
perly have said they would perhaps 
be published, for with the exception 
of a few immaterial alterations, and 
the substitution of feigned for real 
names, the manuscript is now printed 
exactly as I received it. The author 
was like myself a painter, and I should 
premise that I had no personal know- 
ledge of the characters who figure i in 
the following pages. Visiting his 
studio one day I was struck with the 
exceeding beauty of a female head 
which he was re-copying into a large 
group of figures. My inquiries led 
to some disclosures of circumstances 
connected with the original, which 
induced me to express a wish that her 
history might be thrown into the form 
of a narrative. My friend was just 
the person to delight in such a task 
during its performance, and care very 
little for the after fate of his produc- 
tion. It interested me much at the 
time; but other and deeper sources of 
interest arose, and the roll of paper 
was flung aside, and at length forgot- 
ten. The memorable search through 
my lumber room which recalled to my 
mind the fate of the unfortunate 
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disgraces to a civilized theatre stand- 
ing at the saloon door, who shouted 
after me,— 

How do you do, John Smith ?—I 
say, John, how's the cat? — Smith, 
when will they act your play again? 
—lI say, Johnny, when will you give us 
another ?” &c., &c. 

‘gad, I could stand no more. I 
saw my two late antagonists standing 
in the middle of them. darted 
down, and after striking an officious 
linkboy, and upsetting an oyster-stall, 
ran on till I was suddenly arrested in 
my career by a powerful arm, which 
laid hold of me. 


IX.—THE MEMBER'S LADY. 


Brookland, brought to light also the 
long neglected narrative of the painter. 
He has now gone to mingle with his 
mother earth, and I deem it no breach 
of confidence to submit his composi- 
tion to the reader. 


The little borough town of H— was, 
at the period from whence my story 
dates its commencement, in a state of 
most unusual bustle and excitement. 
The old member, who had quietly 
walked the course at every election for 
the last thirty years, was gathered to 
the vault of his forefathers ; an oppo- 
sition candidate had been put forward 
to dispute the successidn with his ne- 
phew, and the little town usually so 
peaceful, was all alive with prepara- 
tions for a contested election.—Yes ; 
the Honourable Charles Dacre was 
gone to his long home, and there were 
actually doubts whether his nephew 
and heir the Honourable Henry, 
would be allowed to reign in his stead ! 
Even that minute section of the great 
world, that island of life in the midst 
of an ocean of woodland and field, 
and meadow, was as full of the fire and 
rancour of party spirit for the time 
being, as the largest manufacturing 
town in the kingdom could have 
heen. Once it had been a united 
little community ; every man was in 
the Dacre interest, every woman wore 
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the Dacre blue, and the Dacres were 
universally permitted to be lords, and 
masters, and “monarchs of all they 
surveyed.” But a change had been 
quietly going on during the latter 
years of the old member’s life. There 
were many who cherished doubts 
whether the feeble and aged man who 
generally paired off in the middle of 
the session with some equally active 
member of the opposition, was as 
efficient a representative as_ their 
thriving little borough might have had. 
Moreover, radical orators, men in 
queer broad-skirted coats, dirty waist- 
coats, and low-crowned white hats, 
might occasionally be seen to pay 
short visits to H——, and finding some 
sparks of discontent already kindled 
there, they failed not to return again 
and again, till the flame had spread 
so far that, more than once, crowds 
of gaping auditors assembled in the 
tap-room of the “Green Dragon” and 
listened to and wondered at the spout- 
ings of the strangers, and who came 
from none knew whence, and went none 
knew whither. Men in paper caps, or 
leather aprons, might now be seen at 
the street corners, or by the tap-room 
fire, spelling over some pamphlet left 


by the last orator, or devouring the 
columns of some “ liberal” print, 
which had found its way to the land- 
lord of the aforesaid “* Green Dragon” 


through the post-office. There was a 
talk, too, of a Mechanics’ Institute, 
which could, would, and should be 
established in an old house in the 
Market-place, shut up for years, be- 
cause it was haunted ; but old super- 
stitions had the better of modern in- 
novation in this last instance, and the 
palefaced youth who had been sent 
from some mysterious source to su- 
perintend the formation of the society 
in question, gave up the attempt in 
despair, but being too much fascinated 
by the dark eyes of the bar-maid at 
the “Swan” to think of quitting H., 
he openeda school, wherein he dealt out 
mathematics, latin, natural history, 
and various other branches of useful 
knowledge to the youth of the place, 
at the charge of eight pence per week 
for each pupil. 

All these “ signs of the times” were 
thickening in H » whensuddenly the 
death.of Mr. Dacre brought the latent 
principle of opposition into action, 
and now drums were beating, flags 
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flying, and streamers fluttering from 
the windows of the “ Green Dragon” 
and the “ Swan” bearing the different 
colours and devices of the Honourable 
Henry Dacre, and Wilmot Frisby, Esq. 

It is not my intention here to de- 
tail the humours of an election, nor 
should I have adverted to the subject, 
but that that memorable contest led 
to more important consequences’ for 
Henry Dacre than even his return to 
parliament. He had very seldom 
visited H during his uncle’s life, 
but the influence of name, property, 
and his excellent character ensured 
his triumph, though it was not achieved 
without a severe struggle. 

He was a fine looking man of about 
two and thirty. His manners were 
perfectly polished and gentlemanly, 


He was naturally shy, and his shyness 
was accounted pride ; peculiarly quiet 
in company, and his enemies charged 
his reserve upon stupidity, but nothing 
could be farther from the truth. He 
had read much, and was a vigilant 
observer of men and things; hada 
cool clear head, great good sense, and 
most valuable business habits; just 
the man of whom a useful working 
member might be made, though very 
unlikely to shine as an orator. He 
had been in parliament before, and 
had always proved himself a suund 
reasoner, and a useful man. When 
he spoke, which was but seldom, his 
speeches were clear and concise, full 
of plain demonstrations and _ solid 
sense, but they were delivered tamely, 
and were utterly unadorned. He had 
never personally canvassed the free 
and independent electors of H . 
till the week preceding the election, 
and even then his sterling qualities 
might have been of little avail, but for 
the assistance of one, better skilled than 
himself to win the “golden opinions” 
requisite to success in the approaching 
contest. 

Sir Arthur De Lisle was five or six 
years younger than Dacre, and of a 
far gayer and more vivacious disposi- 
tion. He was just the very person to 
be popular on an occasion like the 
present ; an adept in the art of pleas- 
ing, and full of animal spirits. He 
had engaged himself in his friend’s 
cause, partly from real regard for 
him, and partly from a love of that 
fun and frolic which he anticipated 
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would abound at a country election. 
He was naturally idle, but not indo- 
lent, very wealthy, and though suffi- 
ciently dissipated, had not yet arrived 
at that stage of listless satiety which 
prevents a man from finding amuse- 
ment in the bustle and excitement of 
the scenes around him. He had 
offered to accompany Dacre from 
town to the scene of action, and his 
proposal, if not joyfully received, was 
at least complacently acquiesced in. 
“We have got on nobly to-day, 
Dacre,” exclaimed Sir Arthur, as on 
the afternoon of their third day’s can- 
vass, they emerged from the last 


straggling street at the outskirts of 


the town, and turned down a quiet 
green lane, by the sides of which were 
seattered a few dwellings of different 
degrees of pretension. “ All have 
been gone through now except this 
handful of houses, and we may count 
on two-thirds as sure. We will finish 
our business here at once, for to-mor- 
row will be a busy day with us.” 

They entered a small farm-house as 
he spoke, and having through the elo- 
quence of Sir Arthur obtained a pro- 
mise from its mistress, that her hus- 
band should vote for Mr. Dacre, 
“though to be sure he had been 
thinking Master Frisby would be a 
good enough man for a ‘change, ” they 
proceeded to make memoranda of suc sh 
particulars respecting the neighbouring 
householders, as the good woman could 
afford them. 

“ Next house, Gabriel Gripp,—two 
votes, father and son, but supposed to 
be pledged already to the Frisby in- 
terest ; the green gate on the other 
side, Abel Flummy, asure card; next 
to him, Mr. Longborrow, an old ba- 
chelor, politics unknown, but keeps a 
housekeeper — must have a word with 
her. White cottage, Mrs. Fulham.” 

« Well, do you know what side Mr. 
Fulham is likely to take ?” 

« Lauk, sir, Mr. Fulham be in his 
grave this eight months!” 
* Then there is no 

there?” 

* No, not that the worthy dame had 
ever heard of; but there was Giles 
Dingaway, the parish clerk, at the 
bottom of the lane, and of course he 
would vote for Mr. Dacre.” 

So bidding the woman a courteous 
good day, the gentlemen departed. 

Of their adventures with the fami- 
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lies of Gripp, Flummy, Longborrow, 
and Dingaway it boots not to tell, in- 
asmuch as it has nothing to do with 
the story. But as they passed the 
white cottage in order to reach the re- 
sidence of the “true blue” clerk, 
which stood a few hundred yards 
further on, both paused for a minute 
in admiration of its beauty. It was 
very small, but every thing about it 
was in the nicest order ; the little 
flower plots were beautifully kept, the 
grass had the brilliancy and smooth- 
ness of velvet, the palings that divided 
it from the road were snowy white, 
and the inner fence of sweet briar, un- 
equalled in luxuriance and fri agrance. 
Every thing about the dwelling was in 
the same style,—the walls were as 
white as the palings, the long transom 
windows shone like crystal, and the 
porch above the door was covered 
with the most beautiful creepers. The 
little stand of green house plants upon 
the grass, was filled with the very 
choicest kinds, and not a fallen leaf, 
not a broken twig had been permitted 
to remain upon the smooth turf around 
them. The casements were open to 
admit the soft summer air, but the 
blinds in the lower rooms were drawn, 
and there was altogether such an air 
of intense quiet about the place that it 
might have been supposed to be unin- 
habited, but for a form that suddenly 
appeared at an upper window. It was 
that of a young girl, apparently not 
more than sixteen or seventeen, dressed 
in the deepest mourning, yet dressed 
so carefullytand neatly that the pre- 
siding genius of the grass plots and 
flower beds was at once revealed. Her 
complexion, though inclining to bru- 
nette, was beautifully clear ; her throat 
and bosom formed with the most per- 
fect symmetry; and the hand with 
which she drew aside the curtain, was 
small and delicate, as hand could be. 
Her dark hair was simply parted on 
her forehead, and twisted up behind 
in a knot, from which a few luxuriant 
tresses fell in rich waves on her 
shoulders. Altogether, her appear- 
ance was so singular, as well as beau- 
tiful, that Dacre and his friend gazed on 
her for some moments as if spell-bound, 
without speaking a word, If she per- 
ceived them, she gave no indication 
that she was conscious of their pre- 
sence, for after looking for some littlé 
time towards the distant prospect: of. 
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blue hills, which stretched far into the 
distance, she quietly let down the 
blind and retired. 

“How very, very lovely!” 
Dacre, as they pursued their way. 

« Which?” interrogated Sir Arthur, 
“ the cottage or the widow 2” 

‘‘ Surely that was no widow?” said 
Dacre ; “so young, so beautiful,—be- 
sides, though she was in deep mourns 
ing, she did not wear a widow’s cap.” 

“ Very true,” said Sir Arthur, as 
they stopped at Mr. Dingaway’s door. 

“Where are you going now, De 
Lisle 2” asked Dacre with a sur prised 
air, as, on their return up the lane, 
Sir Arthur suddenly paused before 
the white cottage, and unlatched the 
little gate. 

** How can you ask, man ?” was the 
reply. “ Ll am going to make acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Fulham.” 

« But, my dear fellow, we have not 
the shadow of an excuse. No gentle- 
men reside here,” remonstrated Dacre. 

“ We are not obliged to know ¢hzt, 
are we?” said Sir Arthur, as he 
rapped at the door. “ Leave it all to 
me.” 

The apartment into which they were 
shown was small, and though the fur- 
niture was unexpensive, much taste 


said 


was displayed in the arrangement of 


it. There were some traces of better 
times in a handsome piano, some valu- 
able old china, and a few richly bound 
books, and there were two portraits on 
the wall, one of which, though of a 
lady of middle age, bore some resem- 
blance to the fair apparition at the 
window. 

* Mamma will be down immediately, 
gentlemen, if you can wait a few 
minutes,” said a female voice, and 
the same apparition was before them. 
Dacre merely bowed, but Sir Arthur, 
who was never abashed, or at a loss 
for words, began at once to converse 
with the fair girl with all the ease 
imaginable. 

“ Miss Fulham, I presume,—pray 
pardon our intrusion, but we called on 
a little business which we shall have 
the honour of explaining to your 
mamma presently. Meanwhile, I must 
congratulate you in having found so 
beautiful a residence in this neighbour- 
hood, though I doubt not it owes most 
of its beauty to your influence.” 

© We certainly have a very fine 
prospect from our windows,” said 
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Ellen; and simple and common as her 
words were, Dacre thought he had 
never heard so musical a sentence 
issue from human lips; and as De 
Lisle and she talked, the discourse 
gradually turning on the flowers be- 
fore them, and the little canary that 
hung in the window, and as she de- 
scanted on the culture of the one, and 
made the other sing his sweetest song, 
with all the artless enthusiasm of a 
very young girl, Dacre felt as if a new 
world of beauty had opened on his 
senses, as if a new existence were be- 
ginning within him. Her manner was 
utterly free from affectation, frank 
and artless as that of a little child, 
yet without the least taint of boldness 
or hoydenism. She laughed at some 
sally of De Lisle, and what a sweet 
laugh was hers! No school girl gig- 
gle, no hysteric cachinnation, but a 
smile made vocal, a sudden gush of 
music from the heart strings. I 
wish I could find words wherewith to 
portray the loveliness of Ellen Ful- 
ham, but I might as well try to de- 
scribe the tints of a rainbow or the 
radiance of a meteor. 

Presently Mrs. Fulham made her 
appearance, and while De Lisle is 
making the best apology he can frame 
for the intrusion of himself and his 
companion, we will retrace a little 
of the former history of the widow 
and her beautiful daughter. 

When very young she had become 
the wife of Mr. Fulham, a man many 
years older than herself, and the lead- 
ing banker in a flourishing provincial 
town. He lived in so noble a style, 
and kept up his credit so well, ‘that 
until his death, it was never suspected 
that his affairs were in any way in- 
volved. On examination, however, 
they appeared to be in the greatest 
confusion, and had he lived a few 
months longer he would have been in- 
evitably a bankrupt. As it was, 
through the clemency of some of the 
principal creditors, a “slender provision 
was secured to his widow for her life, 
but a great change in her manner of 
living was necessary. She was a 
woman of a meek and chastened spirit 
a sincere and humble Christian, and 
therefore she repined not at the loss 
of the luxuries and elegance which 
had hitherto surrounded her. Her 
health had for many years been deli- 
cate, and even in her time of splendour, 
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she had been so accustomed to consi- 
der “ this world as all a fleeting show,” 
that she was the better prepared to 
acquiesce in whatsoever might be the 
will of the Almighty concerning her. 
She was never heard to murmur when 
she left her large mansion, and retired 
with her only child to the small cot- 
tage, where they now resided. Yet 
one anxious thought did sometimes 
trouble her quiet and resigned spirit. 
What would be the fate of that child 
should she be deprived of her mother’s 
fostering care? ‘True, there were 
friends and relatives who would not let 
that fair girl absolutely want, but de- 
pendence is a bitter thing, more espe- 
cially to those who have known none, 
save on the kindness that never disap- 
points—that of fond and indulgent 
parents. 

“Very true, ma’am, exactly so; 
but if you have no votes connected 
with you, you must have interest. 
Miss Fulham, we called to ask for 
your interest ; you can promise us 
that, at any rate.” 

“ My daughter and myself live in 
such complete retirement, that we are 
not likely to have an opportunity of 
testing the strength of our influence,” 
replied Mrs. Fulham coldly, for she 
was already aware of the admiration 
with which De Lisle regarded Ellen, 
and her motherly heart took alarm. 

“ Well, then, your good wishes. 
My dear lady, you can certainly pro- 
mise us your good wishes ” said De 
Lisle, as he reluctantly rose to depart. 
He shook hands with both ladies, 
while Dacre only ventured to bow. 
“ You will permit us to call, and tell 
you the event of this contest,” he con- 
tinued ; and without waiting to hear 
Mrs. Fulham’s answer, they hastily 
left the house. 

“What an exceedingly intrusive 
and impertinent person!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Fulham, as soon as the door had 
closed upon them. They must have 
known perfectly well that there were 
no gentlemen here.” 

“Oh, mamma, why should they 
have come then?” said Ellen, and she 
stopped short; the colour rising in 
her cheek, as a suspicion of the true 
object of their call rushed into her 
mind. “ Besides, I thought him such 
a pleasant man,” she continued, though 
without raising her eyes. 


“ I know you did, Ellen ; and that 
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very circumstance gives me pain. Do 
not look so grave, my darling ; come 
here and sit by me, whilst I talk to 
you.” 

Ellen sate down on a low cushion 
by her mother’s knee, as she had done 
from a little child, and looked up in 
Mrs. Fulham's face with eyes so sweet 
and soft, that the monitress stooped 
and kissed her smooth brow before 
she proceeded. 

*‘T do not see why you should be so 
much pleased with this Sir Arthur De 
Lisle, if that be his name; or I should 
not have said a word about it. It always 
grieves me, Ellen, to see you, as I 
sometimes fear you are, disposed to 
take strong likings to people at first 
sight. I fear this person is one who 
would not improve upon acquaint- 
ance.’ 

** Dear mamma, how can you think 
so? He seemed to me so pleasant 
and gentlemanly !” 

“You thought him estent, my 
Ellen, because he paid you a few idle 
compliments, and was evidently struck 
with your appearance. Ellen, you 
know I have never used the policy 
which would strive to conceal from 
you that you have a pretty face. I 
only want to teach you to rate it at 
its true value, and to strive to let your 
chief attraction lie in something far 
better. Asto calling him gentlemanly, 
depend on it his friend Mr. Dacre is 
ten times more of a gentleman than 
he.” 

« What! 
man !” 

«* Even so, my dear ; at any rate he 
was not talking nonsense, or using im- 
pertinent familiarity in a house where 
he was an entire stranger. I could 
plainly see that he was vexed and em- 
barrassed by the very free and easy 
bearing of his companion. But we 
will say no more of them; for I seea 
defence of Sir Arthur rising to your 
lips. LI only hope they will come no 
more. 

“I hope so too, mamma,” said 
Ellen ; but she deceived herself: she 
would have felt really disappointed if 
they had not called again. 

Two hours indeed had scarcely 
elapsed before a messenger arrived 
from the visitants of the morning. He 
brought a note for Mrs. Fulham, most 
respectfully worded, beginning with 
“my dear Madam,” and ending with 


that cold, proud, silent 
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“yours most faithfully, Arthur De 
Lisle ; and accompanied by two 
splendid favours of the Dacre blue, 
richly ornamented with silver. They 
were senf, said the note, to remind 
Mrs. Fulham that she was fairly en- 
listed in the Dacre interest, and that 
she must wish them good speed with 
all her heart. Good Mrs. Fulham! 
She was not without a touch of human 
weakness after all; and she read the 
note aloud in a very complacent tone 
of voice, after having first perused it 
to herself. It was very politely 
turned, certainly ; and there was no 
allusion to Ellen, except a “ compts. 
to Miss Fulham,” by way of postscript. 
She did not say she was pleased, but 
she laid the note carefully by with the 
favours, and wondered whether the 
opposition candidate had any chance. 

The nomination of the candidates 
was appointed for the following day, 
and of course the bustle in the town 
was increased tenfold; but the white 
cottage was as quiet as ever,—nay, it 
seemed even quieter than usual, as 
the distant sounds of noisy music and 
loud voices were borne past it on the 
wind. 

That day Sir Arthur De Lisle was 
just in his element, in the centre of 
noise and excitement; speechifying, 
coaxing, cajoling, dazzling all with his 
brilliancy, and confounding those 
whom he did not convince with his 
rapid and witty eloquence. The 
heaths about H were famous for 
the breeding of a remarkably strong 
and useful species of donkeys, and the 
donkey owners were rather an influen- 
tial body. The Frisbyites had marked 
them for their own; for one or two 
elders of the tribe were known to be 
“liberally” inclined: but the elo- 
quence of Sir Arthur prevailed even 
in this instance, and the donkey own- 
ers of H went over in a body to 
the Dacre interest. _I do not think 
the image of Ellen Fulham ever trou- 
bled the mind of De Lisle during that 
eventful day ; though when its busi- 
ness was concluded, he gallantly drank 
her health in a bumper of Burgundy. 
But with Dacre it was otherwise. 
The fair face of our heroine had 
beamed on him amidst all the crowd 
and confusion, like that of a guardian 

“ 1; and her sweet voice was still 
‘lingering about his memory, apart 
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from and unmingled with the harsher 
sounds that forced themselves on his 
outward sense. Let no sceptic insi- 
nuate that love at first sight is an im- 
possible thing. Dacre had seen Ellen 
Fulham but once, but he felt that she 
could never—never be forgotten. 

In the times-of which I write, an 
election was a very different thing to 
the business-like affairs of these dege- 
nerate days. All the tradespeople who 
sold any article liable to an extra con- 
sumption at such a time —all the 
voters whose residences were at some 
distance—all the idle boys, and almost 
all the women, felt it to be their inter- 
est to keep the poll open as long as 
possible. It was a holiday,—a jubilee, 
—a time to eat, drink, and be merry, 
for every body except the quiet house- 
holders, and the unfortunate candi- 
dates themselves. Therefore, when, 
at the end of the ninth day, Mr. 
Frisby resigned, having only three 
more men to poll, and Mr. Dacre was 
declared duly elected, all the interested 
parties aforesaid felt disappointed and 
annoyed, as they surely had a right to 
be. For once the successful candi- 
date did not rejoice over the compa- 
ratively early settlement of the contest, 
for his business called him at once to 
London, and Ellen Fulham had to be 
parted with. Both he and De Lisle 
had made many opportunities of see- 
ing her during the last week of their 
stay, for perseverance effects wonders ; 
and Sir Arthur had made good his 
footing at the White Cottage, and 
went in and out just as he pleased, 
before worthy Mrs. Fulham could de- 
vise means to prevent it. Her dislike 
to him was fast giving way before his 
powers of pleasing. She had learnt 
to be amused with his brilliant conver- 
sation, and to feel disappointed when 
his call was made at a later hour than 
usual. Both Dacre and De Lisle re- 
garded Ellen as the loveliest creature 
on earth, yet their feelings about her 
were as different as possible. De Lisle 
never for an instant dreamed of mar- 
rying the beautiful’ recluse. He in- 
tended that Ais wife should possess 
rank and wealth, as well as beauty ; 
and Ellen had neither. He told Dacre, 
indeed, that he adored her, but that 
whatever the sacrifice might cost him, 
he must resign her ; and immediately 
after this confidential communication, 
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he went whistling down stairs to give 
some order respecting their next day’s 
journey. 

Dacre’s love for Ellen was such as 
a man of high and lofty feelings and 
unblemished honour was likely to 
entertain for a beautiful and innocent 
girl ; and loving her thus honourably, 
he was resolved, could he win her, to 
make her his wife. He had secretly 
dreaded the superior tact and accom- 
plishments of De Lisle, and it was an 
infinite relief to him to find he need 
have no serious apprehensions of 
rival in his friend. Still he was a 
prudent man, and before making Ellen 
a regular offer, he determined to see 
some friends of Mrs. Fulham, residing 
in London, of whose respectability he 
was aware, and from them ascertain 
if the representations she made of her 
situation were correct. Should his 
inquiries prove satisfactory, he re- 
solved at once to learn his fate from 
Ellen herself. He and De Lisle went 
together to take leave of the Fulhams, 
and Dacre was pained to see that 
Ellen appeared surprised and hurt at 
the unabated good spirits of Sir 
Arthur. The fact was, he had flirted 
with her, was leaving her, might never 
see her again, and was already antici- 
pating new pleasures in London; 
therefore he showed as little emotion 
as he felt. She had gathered two 
beautiful roses, and gave one to De 
Lisle, which he received with the 
most fluent expressions of gratitude ; 
she offered the other to Dacre, and — 
though his thanks were less fervently 
expressed, she could not but see how 
real was the pleasure with which he 
took it from her hand. In a few 
minutes, De Lisle had inadvertently 
twisted his flower to pieces, but 
Dacre’s was held as carefully as if it 
had been a fairy treasure. Weeks 
afterwards the circumstance was re- 
called to her mind, and the withered 
rose produced in attestation of how 
dearly it had been prized. 

“ This place really does seem duller 
than it used to be,” said Mrs. Fulham, 
one hot drowsy afternoon about a 
week or ten days after the departure of 
Dacre and De Lisle; “Iam sorr y now 
for your sake, Ellen, that these people 
ever came, for you miss them sadly I 
am sure.” 

“Oh, mamma, you know we have 
just the same sources of amusement 
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we had before we knew them, and 
besides, you have often said it is wrong 
to repine when Providence withdraws 
a pleasure or a blessing ;” and she 
stopped and turned away, for her eyes 
were filled with tears, and she did not 
wish her mother to see them. She 
was often sad now, and wherefore ? 
Was she in love? and was it with Sir 
Arthur De Lisle? Not exactly ; he 
had not the noble qualities that awaken 
that deep and undying attachment of 
which a girl, such as Ellen Fulham 
was then, is capable; but he had 
excited, dazzled, and flattered her, 
and she had learnt to look forward to 
his coming with trembling eagerness, 
and to feel a gentle regret when he 
left her. Then there was Dacre, 
whose good sense and richly stored 
mind had inspired her with a sort of 
reverence for him ; yet she was certain 
she was not in love with him—he was 
too old, too grave, too silent. Yet 
she was sorry, very sorry to lose his 
society, for he could tell her every 
thing she wanted to know, and she 
felt a kind of reliance on all he said, 
which she would have been puzzled to 
deseribe or account for. Now they 
were both gone—shouid they ever 
meet her again? But who is that 
tall gentlemanly man coming down the 
lane? Not De Lisle—he was more 
stately of bearing. Nearer and nearer 
he came—it was Dacre—certainly it 
was Dacre! That it was he, and the 
reason of his early return to their 
neighbourhood, flashed over her mind 
with the rapidity of ligh tning. The 
* oh, mother, there is Mr. Dacre !” 
which infurmed Mrs. Fulham of his 
approach, was followed by a hasty re- 
treat to her chamber sand before El- 
len had arranged her hair to her 
mind, and effected all the changes in 
her attire which she deemed needful, 
Dacre was in the house, quietly but 
fervently revealing to Mrs. Fulham 
the love with which her daughter 
had inspired him, and offering the 
most liberal settlements in case she 
should consent to become his wife. 
The gratitude of Mrs. Fulham on 
the prospect of such an advantageous 
marriage for her beautiful child, may 
be easily conceived. It was splendid 
beyond her most sanguine hopes. 
She was not naturally an ambitious or 
an avaricious woman, but she could 
not be blind to the advantages, of 
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such a union, and joyfully communi- 
eated Dacre’s proposal to Ellen. 
3efore the trembling girl could collect 
her ideas, or fairly balance in her 
mind the question of whether she 
really loved Dacre or not, she was 
his betrothed bride, and he had 
pressed her to his heart, and saluted 
her as his own beloved Ellen. 

The inhabitants of H——— had 
scarcely subsided into tolerable calm- 
ness after the election, when they were 
called upon to gossip and wonder over 
the approaching marriage of their new 
member. Amongst the young ladies, 
indeed, the astonishment was bound- 
less. Who Was this Ellen Fulham ? 
Nobody knew any thing of her or her 
mother ; they never visited, they had 
not attended the election-ball, or 
joined the canvassing party for Mr. 
Dacre, formed by the more vivacious 
ladies in the little town. Where on 
earth had he picked up so obscure 
a bride? There was one young lady 
who had three votes in her house- 
hold, which she had teazed her fa- 
ther and brothers into bestowing on 
Mr. Dacre, because Sir Arthur De 
Lisle had assured her that Dacre re- 
membered her as a child, and had 
spoken with delight of the prospect 
of seeing her again! There were 
others similarly situated, who were all 
astonished beyond measure, and each 
secretly holding herself to be ill- 
used and deceived, resolved never 
to put faith in a baronet again. 
Still the preparations for the wedding 
went on. It was understood that the 
principal part of the bridal parapher- 
nalia was to come from London, but 
the orders given to the 
iH were 30 ample, that many 
doubted if any thing more could pos- 
sibly be req uired. 

At length the eventful morning 
dawned. The bishop of the dio- 
cese attended at the parish church, 
and pronounced the nuptial benedic- 
tion. The bride looked lovelier than 
ever; for lace, satin, and pearls, 
bed wutified even such beauty as hers. 
Bells rang, children shouted, horses 
p’anced, banners waved ; and amidst 
all the Joyful tumult called forth by 
the occasion, the young bride was 
borne away towards the metropolis 
in her husband's splendid travelling 
carriage. Alas! of -all those who 
gazed -on the member's lady with 
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looks of envy and admiration, there 
was, perhaps, not one—no, not the 
poorest in the throng—who would 
have changed places with her, could 
the veil of the future have been raised 
before their eyes ! 

If ever woman on earth was happy, 
surely Mrs. Dacre was so during 
the first years of her married life: yet, 
perhaps, her happiness was not alto- 
gether derived from the mere indul- 
gence of affection. She was mistress 
of a princely establishment ; she was 
permitted to receive her mother as 
an inmate whenever and for as long 
as she pleased, and to add to her 
comforts by many valuable presents ; 
had not a wish ungratified, and 
might indulge at will in all the 
gaities that women, especially very 
young women, are fond of. If she 
had been very deeply in love with her 
husband, she would, perhaps, have 
seen that he would have been as well 
content kad she devoted more of her 
time to home and its quiet pleasures ; 
but though she loved him dearly 
in some sort, I will not affirm that 
he really constituted the principal 
source of her happiness. Dress, 
furniture, — these had be- 
come her delight. She had an ex- 
quisite taste, and her house, her furni- 
ture, and her equipage, were all 
allowed to be unexceptionable. She 
delighted in inventing new costumes, 
peculiarly becoming to her style of 
beauty; though to give her her due, 
she always ran first to her husband 
when she had any thing new or pretty 
to display. For his part, he looked on 
dress as so very childish and trifling 
an affair, that he would scarcely have 
noticed the fashion of her garments, 
if she had not called his attention to 
them herself. He looked at her with 
mingled pleasure and pain on such 
occasions ;—pleasure, that she looked 
so lovely, and was desirous to please 
him — pain, that Fer mind was so 
much directed to such insignificant 
matters. Perhaps he did not under- 
stand her either; he did not see how 
completely her happiness was nur- 
tured in excitement. He had a 
proud deep love for her; he was proud 
of her beauty and her elegance— 
proud to see her admired, and | to hear 
her spoken of in terms of g'owing 
praise ; and he loved her tenderly as 
his wife and the mother of his child. 


she 
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But his was not the lip-love that is 
for ever flowing forth in rhapsodies 
about itself or its object. He seldom 
said any thing about it, while every 
day, every hour, it shone conspicuous 
in contrivances to give her pleasure, 
or to add to the luxuries that sur- 
rounded her. Now, her affection, less 
profound in kind, and more com- 
pletely the creature of circumstances, 
had a great inclination for display— 
not, indeed, before others, her sense 
of propriety would have forbidden 
that; but she would steal into his 
study when he was alone and busy, 
and really tease him with the expres- 
sions of her affection. She had a 
hundred pretty phrases of love on her 
tongue, and a playful tenderness of 
manner, that to any one less grave 
than Dacre would have been be- 
witching; but to say nothing of the 
difference of their years, that of their 
dispositions prevented her fascina- 
tions being fully appreciated. There 
was no response in his manner to 
hers. At the very time he was receiv- 
ing her caresses, an observer would 
have thought him cold and unfeeling ; 
but it was not so. His heart was 
fuller of love than even her own, but 
his quiet and somewhat formal man- 
ner prevented the utterance of it. 

If Ellen had been beautiful as a 
girl, she was endued with tenfold 
loveliness as a wife and mother. The 
tastefulness of her dress, and the con- 
stant serenity of a mind that had 
nothing to oppose its will or ruffle its 
peace, had their due effect in improv- 
ing her appearance. She retained all 
the freshness of childhood and elas- 
ticity of youth, while her manner was 
refined, and her enthusiastic spirit 
directed towards the most graceful 
pursuits by the example of those 
amongst whom she dwelt. To see 
her bending over her embroidering 
frame, her delicate fingers busy 
amongst the brightest silks and rich- 
est satins, was to look on a personifi- 
cation of luxury. She retained all 
her fondness for flowers and birds, 
and her conservatory was filled with 
the rarest exotics, and cages of bright- 
plumed prisoners from all quarters of 
the world. Her child was a beatti- 
ful creature, bearing a marked re- 
semblance to herself, and she loved 
him with a feeling more resembling a 
passion than the calm steady depths 
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of maternal affection; and it was in 
such a home, thus surrounded by 
every thing that can “ minister delight 
unto the sense,” that Sir Arthur De 
Lisle found her on his return from a 
lengthened sojourn on the Continent. 

He had not seen Ellen since the 
day of her marriage, when he himself 
had given her away, and though he 
had always thought her pretty, he 
really felt surprised at finding her 
much more beautiful than he for- 
merly supposed her to be. Whether he 
saw her in her graceful morning at- 
tire, surrounded by all the elegancies 
that set off female loveliness to the 
best advantage, and playing the mo- 
ther so prettily as she fondled her 
beautiful child, or in her rich evening 
dress, the centre of some group of 
admirers, the life and light of her 
husband's stately mansion, he decided 
her to be the loveliest creature under 
heaven, and marvelled at his own 
stupidity in not discerning the germs 
of all her perfections in the fair young 
girl who had caught his fickle fancy 
in days gone by—who had been so 
lightly resigned and so easily forgot- 
ten. Less innocent thoughts and 
feelings than had been awakened by 
her beauty before, were aroused 
within him, for he had undergone 
even a greater change than herself. 
The gay youth, whose errors had 
seemed to spring more from thought- 
lessness than premeditation, had be- 
come a dissipated man of the world. 
His manners were more graceful and 
his accomplishments more conspicuous 
than before; but three years’ residence 
on the Continent had destroyed the 
small influence that moral principle 
had ever possessed over his mind, and 
imbued it with that intense selfish- 
ness in the pursuit of his pleasures, 
which is the inseparable companion of 
unrestrained indulgence. Moreover, 
the réfined loveliness of Ellen, her win- 
ning manner, her polished elegance, 
had kindled in his breast a feeling 
more nearly akin to real attachment 
than any he had ever experienced; 
and, with strange inconsistency, he 
soon began to regard Dacre as one 
that had in some sort defrauded him 
of this beautiful prize. 

Had Mr. Dacre been less occupied 
with public affairs, and had cireum- 
stances permitted him to spend as 
much time in the society of De Lisle 
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as he had formerly done, it is more 
than probable that the material 
change in the character of the latter 
would not have escaped his obser- 
vation. An hour occasionally passed 
with him while others were present, 
did not afford him much opportunity 
for detecting the real state of De 
Lisle’s feelings ; and on the whole, he 
thought him rather improved than 
otherwise. Therefore it was, that 
Sir Arthur was permitied to pass 
hours and hours with Mrs. lacre— 
therefore it was, that her long morn- 
ing and her noontide drive or ride 
were shared with him; and the world, 
the Argus-eyed world of fashion, was 
making its comments and whispering 
its suspicions, long before Dacre 
dreamed that cause for suspicion ex- 
isted, 

It could serve no useful purpose to 
detail the process by which Sir 
Arthur De Lisle succeeded in wean- 
ing Mrs. Dacre’s affections from her 
husband, and fixing them on himself. 
I might probably render my tale 
more interesting by describing the 
allurements to which she was ex- 
posed, and the many struggles of her 
own mind before she yielded to their 
influence; but I much doubt the 
goodness of the effect produced by 
such displays of human weakness. 
Suffice it that she imagined she found 
in De Lisle all that she missed in Dacre 
— affection that was eloquent as well 
as deep, attention to her every ca- 
price, unwearied devotion, that flat- 
tered her vanity and fed her fanciful 
craving for excitement ; and for this, 
these vain and deceptive appearances, 
she put away the faith of her wedded 
love, nor doubted that the sterling 
qualities on which she had leaned in 
Dacre, whose real worth she had 
never known, because their support 
had never been withdrawn from her 
for a moment, would be found also in 
De Lisle. 

I have said that Dacre was long 
before he even suspected that any 
thing unusual was going on in his 
house. The town had been talking of 
Mrs. Dacre’s strange conduct for 
weeks before Dacre himself had ob- 
served any thing strange in it. How 
his jealousy became aroused I know 
not, but it was at one of their country 
seats that Ellen received the first 
intimation of his uneasiness. 
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Dacre had not invited De Lisle to 
accompany them to H 3; never- 
theless, the second day of their so- 


journ there witnessed the arrival of 


Sir Arthur at the Swan Hotel, and 
the next morning brought him to 
Dacre’s house. He declined staying 
dinner, however, a circumstance which, 
as it will presently be seen, served to 
increase Mr. Dacre’s suspicions. 

* Ellen,” said he to his wife on the 
following day, ““T want to say a few 
words to you.” The colour left her 
cheek in an instant, and her heart beat 
so violently that she could scarcely 
stand. 

«* Why do you tremble so?” said he 
with a searching look; “I am only 
going to ask where you walked last 
evening after you left me in the dining 
room ?” 

She saw that evasion would avail 
her nothing, and she falteringly an- 
swered, “ through the shrubberies.” 

« And who did you chance to meet 
there, Ellen? Who brought you 
back as far as the green gate, and was 
so long in taking leave ?” 

Again she felt compelled to answer 
truly, and she replied, “Sir Arthur 
De Lisle.” 

“Then, in future, Ellen, I expect 
that you will oblige me by remaining 
within doors after sunset, unless I am 
with you. Ellen, Eller,” he continued, 
after a moment’s pause, “ you do not 
know what thorns you are planting in 
my heart !” 

She was silent, but the colour re- 
turned vividly to her cheek—then left 
it pale as before, and she leaned against 
a chair for support. 

“Tam not naturally of a jealous 
temper,” said Dacre, in a softened 
tone. “ Ellen, you cannot say that I 
have ever exhibited that peev ish watch- 
fulness which some call a proof of 
love; and yet the Almighty only knows 
how deeply and entirely 1 have loved 
you! and I believe you yet love me. 
{ do not accuse you of crime, my 
Ellen, but I have lately observed 
some imprudence in your conduct— 
imprudence utterly unworthy of you 
as a wife, a mother, and a lady of high 
station. Abjure this folly, dearest ; 
I know you have but to be convinced 
of your error to resign it; assume 
that proper dignity which will bea 
wall and bulwark to you, and all will 
yet be well,” 
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What a maltitude of feelings rushed 
through Ellen’s heart, what thoughts 
crowded on her brain, as the words 
of her husband reached her ears. He 
did not know the worst then; did not 
even suspect it; knew not that her 
whole heart (so she vainly deeme: l) 

was given up to the idol of her fancy 
Well, it was a momentary relic fa 
breathing time—yet she felt ready to 
sink beneath the burden of her secret 
shame and remorse! In the depth 
of her infatuation she had persuaded 
herself that Dacre was cold and in- 
sensible, and that his indifference in 
some degree justified her in her devo- 
tion to the enthusiastic De Lisle ; yet, 
now he showed himself all that was 
affectionate, and mild, and generous. 
What should she do? She-felt that 
things could not be allowed to continue 
in their present position much longer 
Must she fall at Dacre’s feet, and con- 
fess all the guilt and agony that was 
at work within her? How could she 
make so mighty an effort! Yet to feel 
herself reinstated in his favour, to con- 
tinue to share his wealth and honours, 
knowing that he blindly believed her 
innocent — oh, that could never be ! 
She put her hand to her forehead, and 
felt for a moment as if she were going 
mad. 

Dacre drew nearer to her side, and 
evidently touched by her emotion, 
continued thus :—‘* I sce, dearest, 
that you are bewildered and terrified 
at the sudden idea that any conduct of 
yours could ever lay you open to ani- 
madversion; I did not for an instant 
imagine that you knew you were doing 
wrong; the very innocence of vour 
mind might blind: you as to the possible 
effect of your behav iour ; but believe 
me, sw eet, we live in a censorious 
world, and the very appearance of 
evil must be avoided. Putting aside 
my own feelings in the case, it was 
surely my part as your nearest and 
truest friend to warn you of the error 
you were falling into.” He put his arm 
round her waist and kissed her, but 
started back as he felt the icy cold- 
ness of her cheek. At the same mo- 
ment she slided from his embrace, and 
sank senseless at his feet. 

* * @ * 

«The time has arrived, adorable 
Ellen, when you must make trial of 
the strength of that love in which you 
have so often professed your entire 
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confidence. The tranquillity of your 
life has been broken, and the suspicion 
once awakened, will never be satisfied 
until all is revealed. How much bet- 
ter then, that the scene, which must 
come sooner or later, should be 
enacted in your absence? Every ar- 
rangement ‘for our flight and for our 
future h: ippiness is alre: ady made, and 
I wait with impatience for the sign of 
assent that shall make you mine for 
ever. Delay no longer, beloved love ! 
I assure you it is useless torture. 
What you have endured already is 
not a hundredth part of the suffering 
that awaits us both if you remain 
where you are. Exactly at three 
o'clock to-morrow morning I shall 


have a carriage waiting at the end of 


the path through the copse. You can 


easily reach it with the assistance of 


Jackson, who is true as steel. God 
bless you—send me one word—one 
line—but no refusal, or you will drive 
me frantic. God bless you! 


“A, De L—— 


Such was the note which Mrs. 
Jackson delivered into her lady's hand, 
as she reclined languidly on a sofa 
three days after the memorable inter- 
view with her husband. She read it, 
and wringing her hands, addressed 
herself to her maid as if that worthy 
personage were already apprised of its 
contents, as there is little doubt she 
was,—*Oh, Jackson, what must I do?” 

“ Why, ma’am, in course you will 
do just what you think best,” replied 
the maid pertly ; « but after all that’s 
come and gone, I think you had far 
best try ‘all for love or the world well 
lost,’ as my poor mother used to say. 
You may depend on it master has been 
looking uncommon curious and cross- 
grained ever since you took ill, and it’s 
my solemn opinion he’s only waiting 
till you're better, to examine into 
every thing; and though I'm sure he 
shall cut out my tongue before he gets 
a word from me, there’s others who 
might speak, both what they know 
and what they don't, which is worse ; 
and then he might find the letters, too, 
if he took it into his head to search 
the cabinet, and I can’t well take ’em 
without being seen, because he or his 

valet keeps in that anti-room every 
hour of the day.” 
“This is most dreadful,” groaned 
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Ellen, “is there no escape—no alter- 
native ?” 

«Why, ma’am, if you don’t con- 
sider Sir Arthur's proposal as an 
escape, I don’t know what is one,” 
quoth Jackson. “I’m sure we may 
as well go with him at once, and far 
better ‘too, for what’s done can't be 
undone; and to my mind, Sir Arthur 
was the man you ought to have mar- 
ried all along, so after all ’tis no great 
harm to nobody.” 

* But, my child, Jackson! Oh, I 
could never, never leave my own only 
child!” cried Ellen passionately. 

“ Why so, ma'am? I am sure he'll 
be taken all care of, and he is not 
old enough to feel the miss of you 
very much, and we could do no good 
with him on the journey.” But though 
the wife’s sense of duty was blunted 
and perverted, the mother’s love was 
yet keenly alive; and the miserable and 
guilty Ellen, while she made up her 
mind to forsake the husband of her 
youth, was resolute not to move one 
step from her home unless her child 
bore her company. 

It was a moonless night, but the 
sky was thickly studded with stars, 
looking as purely and calmly down as 
if no scene of human guilt or agony 
were going on beneath them. The 
trembling Ellen, supported by Jackson, 
who carried a small bundle, 
noiselessly forth, and her child slept 
soundly under the influence of a so- 
porific draught in the arms of De Lisle’s 
valet, who had been sent to meet them. 
They reached the appointed spot 
without discovery, and Mrs. Dacre, 
more dead than alive, was assisted 
into the carriage by De Lisle, the 
child being place ed on her lap. 

‘« What is this?” cried De Lisle, as 
the soft hand of the little innocent 
brushed his cheek as it was lifted in. 

“ My child,” murmured Ellen 
faintly—“ Oh, Arthur, I could not 
leave’ my child !’ 

“ This was more than I bargained 
for!” muttered the baronet to himself, 
“but no matter now.” 

The door closed—the postillions 
mounted. 

“Won't us cut a figure in the pa- 
pers?” quoth Mr. Crimpe, the valet, 
as he climbed into the rumble behind, 
and gallantly drew Mrs. Jackson be- 
neath his ample cloak to shield her 
from the cold. The whips cracked, 
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the horses sprang forward, and Ellen 
Dacre was an exile from her home for 
ever. 

We must now change the scene to 
Switzerland, and introduce our read- 
ers to the retreat of the guilty fugi- 
tives, which was a small but pretty 
cottage in the neighbourhood of Cha- 
mouni. A lovelier summer residence 
could scarcely have been chosen. It 
stood ona gentle dec ‘livity at the foot 
of a lofty mountain, whose noble sum- 
mit, “ built as for eternity,” rose pro- 
tectingly behind it. The former oc- 
cupiet r had taken much pleasure in im- 
proving it, and it stood half embowered 
in evergreens and flowering shrubs, its 
rustic and verandah being 
covered wtth the choicest climbing 
plants. The interior was handsomely 
furnished, and with more attention to 
comfort than is usually found in a con- 
tinental residence. In addition to 
this, De Lisle had spared no expense 
on any alteration that could add to 
Ellen’s convenience or pleasure. 
Both pictures and musical instruments 
had been transported there as if by 
magic. And in the midst of all this 
luxury and beauty, if I were drawing 
a fancy picture, I should represent my 
heroine as gloomy and dispirited, tor- 
tured with the horrors of remorse, 
and vainly longing after the home she 
had left for ever. But I tell an over 
true tale, and it was not yet that Ellen 
felt the bitterness of the lot she had 
chosen for herself. As yet it realised 
her visions of romantic happiness to 
the uttermost. She had persuaded 
herself that Dacre did not love her 
with the intense and passionate devo- 
tion which she was entitled to receive, 
and which she felt she did receive 
from De Lisle. If a rising thought 
of pity and sorrow for what she had 
caused him to suffer clouded her mind, 
she put it away, and assured herself 
that he would not feel it very keenly, 
at least not for long, and that amidst 
the business and bustle of the world 
he would soon forget her. On gloomy 
days, when De Lisle was not with her, 
as was sometimes the case, or in the 
dead of night, when she suddenly 
started up, awakening from some dream 
of old times, a deep sharp pang would 
momentarily pierce her heart; but the 
spell, the infatuation was still upon 
her, and its breaking was yet to come. 
There was yet no retribution mani. 
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fested, and her conscience slept that 
enchanted sleep, from whence the 
awakening is unspeakably terrible. 

It was summer-time then, and she 
was happy. Let me not be misunder- 
stood—her happiness was not an en- 
viable one. With that deep chastened 
peace which pervades the mind of the 
Christian, with that calm and tranquil 
happiness which is the result of high 
and holy principle, she had nothing to 
do. But she was happy so far as the 
absence of want, or sickness, or un- 
kindness, and the presence of a de- 
voted lover and her own beautiful 
child could make her. That child 
was just beginning to speak, to lisp 
her name, to take delight in flowers 
and birds, and all beautiful things. 
Her maid, Mrs. Jackson, who, pre- 
suming on her mistress’s situation, 
had grown insolent and tyrannical, 
had been dismissed by Sir Arthur, 
and the Swiss servants about her 
treated her with the utmost deference. 
All things were submitted to her 
will—all things were at her command, 
and therefore she esteemed herself 
happy. 

It was a lovely summer evening ; 
Sir Arthur was absent, having gone 
to the next town to transact some 
business at his banker's, and Ellen 
sate by the window watching for his 
return, but meanwhile occupied in ob- 
serving the beautiful effect of the 
sunset light on the opposite range of 
snow-capped mountains. Her child 
reposed at her feet on a velvet cushion 
—she had laid him there in preference 
to sending him to bed, for amidst all 
her happiness she had a lurking dislike 
to entire loneliness, and the tears 
swelled into her eyes as something 
like a vague thought of the time when 
she so rested by. her mother passed 
over her mind. That mother was 
tiow no more. She had died rather 
suddenly whilst on a visit at Dacre’s, 
during the second year of her daugh- 
ter’s marriage; and for the first time 
since her elopement, the thought of 
how her mother would have felt, had 
she been living, came into her mind. 
And that thought once awakened, how 
many other and darker ones might have 
followed—it was but one linked unto 
many ; but her meditations were inter- 
rupted by the approach of two persons 
by the same road on which she ex- 


pected to see De Lisle. They stopped 
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before the gate of the cottage, then 
went a few steps farther— paused 
again— returned and entered. <A 
feeling of unaccountable terror seized 
her mind. She trembled excessively, 
and almost shrieked as they knocked 
at the door, although both were entire 
strangers to her, and she had no idea 
of the real object of their visit. The 
door was opened to them by the valet, 
Mr. Crimpe, and one of them ad- 
dressed him in French, but the other 
impatiently interrupted him, exclaim- 
ing in English, “ We are all right— 
this is the valet I know—is Mrs. 
Dacre at home, my friend?” The 
man stammered out a denial, and 
asserted that the house was inhabited 
only by a Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, which 
was the name the guilty fugitives had 
assumed. But the gentleman pushed 
him aside, and opening the door of the 
sitting-room, presented himself before 
Ellen. “ Mrs. Dacre, I believe,”’ said 
he, bowing to the object of his search, 
who had risen and stood before him, 
mute and pale as a statue. “I beg 
your pardon, madam, I have no wish 
to alarm you, but we come from Mr. 
Dacre.” If a thunderbolt had fallen 
and rent the earth at her feet, the 
startled cry of Ellen could scarcely 
have been more full of terror. She 
replied not, but she stood with her 
lips apart, her cheek blanched to the 
hue of death, and her hand lifted and 
extended, gazing on the speaker in 
silent alarm. ‘ We have undertaken 
a very unpleasant task, Mrs. Dacre,” 
continued the spokesman, “ but having 
undertaken it, we must perform it, 
and I am glad on the whole that we 
find you alone.” Rousing herself in 
some degree from her trance of sur- 
prise and terror, Ellen motioned to 
the strangers to be seated, and sank 
back herself on the sofa. “ It is only 
natural that Mr. Dacre should try to 
regain possession of a treasure so very 
dear to him as that he has been robbed 
of—he is resolved on its restoration, 
and you cannot blame us if ’— Must 
I go with you at once,” said Ellen, 
faintly, “ Must I?”—* Our commission 
does not extend to you, madam,” was 
the reply; “ Mr. Dacre never spoke of 
recalling you, nor will he attempt to 
do so, but we have orders, by any 
means, to take with us his son and 
heir, the child who accompanied your 
flight.” 
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The shriek that Ellen Dacre gave 
at that moment was so unearthly, so 
appalling, that even the strong hearts 
of the men before her quailed and 
sank as it reached their ears. Its 
piercing tones resounded through 
every corner of the house, and imme- 
diately drew the servants to the apart- 
ment. She had now started from the 
couch, and was clasping the child to 
her bosom, and he had awakened, and 
clinging around her neck was crying 
bitterly. The strangers were not un- 
moved, but their orders were positive, 
and one of them advancing towards 
her endeavoured to induce her to be 
calm. But she heard and heeded him 
not ; still retaining her convulsive hold 
of the child, she sprang towards the 
door, and finding herself intercepte: 
by the other unwelcome visitant, she 
sank suddenly down in helpless insen- 
sibility. It was long before she re- 
turned to consciousness, and when 
she was in some degree restored, she 
found that her child had been taken 
away during her swoon, and that the 
strangers had de sparted with it. Many 
days elapsed ere she regained any de- 
gree of tranquillity ; and Sir Arthur’s 
consolations, when she was sufficiently 
composed to listen to them, were 
not exactly of the kind she re- 
quired. He,who could not appreciate 
the beauty of a pure and virtu- 
ous attachment,—how could he enter 
into the holy depths of a mother’s 
love and soovew } The words * Do 
not fret so sadly, my sweet Ellen ; 
you are more en own than ever; I 
have no rival now !”’ fell coldly on her 
ears, for she felt a they contained 
no sign of sympathy in her sufferings. 
All things around her seemed changed 
—a vast revulsion of feeling had come 
upon her. Her child had possessed 
far more of her real affection than her 
husband had ever received, even in 
their happiest days, and in taking him 
with her she thought she had secured 
her principal source of happiness. 
With him, and with the devoted lover 
who seemed so well to appreciate the 
sacrifices she had made for him, her 
life had been like a fairy dream; but 
her idol was wrested from her, and 
her heart went with it. Her health 
began to be impaired by her mental 
suffering, and the more so that she 
felt herself compelled to avoid alluding 
to her loss before Sir Arthur; for 
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she soon found he was impatient of 
hearing of her lamentations im- 
plied a reproach to him, and she for- 
bore them, but her pale and sunken 
cheek soon upbraided him more elo- 
quently than words. He perceived 
her declining health, but he chose to 
attribute it to some unwholesome mi- 
asina from the neighbouring lake, and 
proposed a change of residence. To 
this Ellen made no objection; nay, 
she felt it would be a relief, for here 
the face of her child looked up to her 
from every object she gazed upon. 

Paris! They were in that centre of 

all that is gay and dissipated; and 
Ellen's beautiful figure, set off by the 
most splendid dresses, and her lovely 
face, whose paleness was disguised by 
art, were to be seen in every public 
place of amusement, and in not a few 
private houses, where the wealth and 
rank of Sir Arthur procured them ad- 
mission ; and despite the sorrow that 
was corroding her heart, she had hours 
of triumph and of gratification—the 
gratification of vanity, for her beauty 
and her doubtful position drew trains of 
admirers around her. And yet, when 
she returned to the magnificent hotel 
where they resided, she would weep 
bitterly as she laid aside her gorgeous 
ornaments, and wonder how she could 
have been gay. She felt, too, that 
Sir Arthur was changed ; he was not 
less attentive to her wants and wishes, 
he treated her still with the same 
marked devotion ; but she felt in her 
inmost soul that there was less of his 
heart in this outward show than there 
had formerly been. Yes! he was 
wearying of her, and the bare suppo- 
sition was too dreadful to be contem- 
plated: yet what right had she to 
complain? Her child! oh, could she 
but once more hear his prattling voice, 
and feel his little arms around her 
neck, what balm —what blessedness 
would it bring to her troubled mind! 
So she thought one evening as she 
sate in her splendid drawing-room, 
ready dressed for a large party, and 
only awaiting Sir Arthur’s leisure to 
accompany him thither. 

He entered,—her eyes were full of 
tears: he spoke, — and they over- 
flowed, in spite of her efforts to sub- 
due the emotion which she knew from 
experience he disliked to witness. He 
asked her the cause of her grief, and 
she flung herself into his arms, and 
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sobbed in agony. ‘ My child, my 
child!” was “all she could utter. He 
half pushed her from him, with a sud- 
den gesture of vexation, and then 
asked somewhat sternly,—* What of 
the child, Ellen? Have you heard 
any bad news of him ?—is he sick, or 
dead ?” “ No, no,” she murmured ; 
“ but indeed I cannot help it: thoughts 
—terrible thoughts will come to me 
as I sit alone. But do not be angry 
with me; I am weak and foolish, and 
I will strive against it,—I will, in- 
deed!” and as she made this promise, 
she sank on the sofa, and sobbed more 
violently than ever. 

* Really, Ellen,” said Sir Arthur, 
*‘ this is too preposterous ; what could 
you do with your child now, if you 
had him here? Depend on it, he will 
be better brought up than hexcould be 
by us; and I really think you ought to 
feel grateful to Dacre for relieving 
you of any further care about him.” 
It was the first time he had named 
Dacre voluntarily their fatal 
elopement, and the name did not sooth 
Ellen's ruffled feelings. “ Oh, that I 
was with him once more!—that I had 
never left him!’ was her mental eja- 
culation; but she dared not for the 
world have given it utterance, for she 
had already found that De Lisle could 
frown even upon her, and her own 
wicked folly had cast from her every 
other being to whom she could look 
for kindness. She had been his mis- 
tress—she was fast verging into his 
slave. 

From that evening Sir Arthur's 
attachment to his victim visibly de- 
clined, and he no longer took pains to 
conceal that such was the case. Her 
beauty was sadly impaired already, 
and her depression of spirits increased 
day by day. Sir Arthur accused her 
of ill temper, of want of affection, of 
useless repinings and discontent, and, 
finally— proposed a separation, pro- 
mising to make ample provision for 
her support. This, however, was still 
Rheced ; for heartless and selfish as 
De Lisle really was, he could not be 
unmoved by her agonised prayers that 
he would not forsake her,—her hum- 
ble supplications to continue with him 
still. ‘“ We have sinned,” she would 
say, “ woefully, fatally have we sinned, 
and it is just that we should suffer, 
but oh, let it be together !” 

One night—oh, what a night of 
terrible anxiety and suspense to that 
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trembling sinful woman !—Sir Arthur 
did not return home, and the next 
morning a small parcel was delivered 
to her by a porter. It contained bills 
for five hundred pounds, and a note 
which ran as follows :— 


“ You seem completely set against 
our parting, Ellen ; and indeed a for- 
mal parting is a thing more to be 
dreaded than desired: I shall there- 
fore continue to consider you as much 
mine as ever. But Iam obliged to 
yo to England on business, and my 
return is quite uncertain. Amuse 
yourself as well as you can during my 
absence, and consider yourself free to 
act as you please in every way. When 
the money now enclosed to you is ex- 
pended, write to me, and you shall 
have more. Do not*think I cease to 
love you—I assure you I entertain the 
sincerest rezard for you, and it is this 
that prompts me to my present course 
of action. Our tempers are unguited 
to each other, and though we may still 
be really attached, it is better we 
should not reside together in Selon 
Of course you will not think of coming 
to England. When I revisit Paris, be- 
lieve me my first object will be to see 
you, and it will rejoice me much to 
find you well and happy. 

“Yours devotedly as ever, 
« A, De Liste.” 


Fallen and disgraced as Ellen Dacre 
was, she was not without some re- 
mains of pride. She saw the profes- 
sions of esteem in Sir Arthur’s letter 
meant nothing, and she felt at once 
that she was discarded and forsaken. 
The thought of plunging deeper and 
deeper into the abyss of guilt she had 
entered did not dwell on her mind for 
an instant. What could she do? Paris 
was no place for her now: her po- 
sition there, and the insult to which 
she might be exposed in consequence 
of it, was too degrading to be borne. 
She paid her Arthur’s 
liberality had left her very few, and 
prepared to leave Paris. She had 
never travelled twenty miles alone in 
her life, and the only path left for her 
seemed to be that which led to Eng- 
land. Yes! she would go there; 
make one effort to see her child 
and her husband, to ask and obtain 
forgiveness, and then pray to be 
laid early beside her departed mo- 
ther, 
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She landed at Dover. She had 
been there twice before—once as the 
bride of Dacre, and once when flying 
with Sir Arthur; and now she was 
there again, separated for ever from 
them both! She rested but a single 
night, and then proceeded to London. 
She did not distinctly know where 
she should go, and left the decision to 
the post-boy, who drove her to an ob- 
scure hotel not far from Covent Gar- 
den. Here she chanced to take up a 
paper, and the first article that met 
moc eye was the “ great cause of Dacre 

ersus De Lisle.” She eagerly ran 
ios eye over it—this then was the bu- 
siness which had brought De Lisle to 
England! She looked to the end 
with breathless anxiety—the paper was 
only of that morning; the case had 
been left undecided on account of the 
lateness of the hour, and her head 
whirled round as she thought it might 
be closing even then. : 

How dreadfully black did her con- 
duct seem according to the evidence 
brought forward there! In her ro- 
mantic dreams how different she had 
thought it, and while she acknowledged 
the truth of each separate allegation 
against her, she shuddered with a 
strange unbelief that she could be the 
vile and worthless being whose por- 
traiture she now looked upon! Then 
the defence—she could herself have 
exclaimed against it! It was filled 
with insinuations against Dacre, and 
it asserted that he had treated her with 
unkindness, had thrown her in the 
way of temptation, and that she had 
been the victim of a scheme to get rid 
of her! Oh, how utterly false she 
felt it was! 

How should she ascertain the event 
of the trial? She dared not ask; she 
felt as if every one must know that 
she who inquired was the guilty cause 
of the proceedings, and she trembled 
even as she begged the waiter to pro- 
cure her a copy of that evening's pa- 
per, which she concluded would con- 
tain the information she sought. It 
came, and all that had hitherto seemed 
a horrible dream glared on her in 
fright.ul reality ; her husband had 
gained his cause, and she was branded 
for ever as a vile and degraded crea- 
ture, a traitoress to all the purest and 
holiest ties of life. There was an 
eloquent reply to the defence that had 
been set up, wherein all the allega- 
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tions against Dacre were triumphantly 
refuted, and her own iniquity and 
falschood 7 re unsparingly commented 
on. Her breach of faith to the kind 
and affectionate husband who had so 
raised her in the scale of society a 

her marriage—her cruelty towards him 
and towards her only child were por- 

trayed in their true colours—and all 
ended with the verdict of the jury in 
her husband's favour, awarding him 
heavy damages. She was glad—ac- 
tually glad. For a moment she 
seemed separated from her own iden- 
tity, and enjoying the triumph of the 
right. Then with a sudden conscious- 
ness of the real state of the case, she 
buried her face in her hands and wept. 

And now she began to ask herself 
why had she come to London? Surely 
she had no lurking wish to force her- 
self on hin who had destroyed and 
forsaken her? No—hAer child was the 
magnet that had drawn her there— 
could she but see him once more! 
She dared not hope that Dacre would 
see her—she dared not think it pos- 
sible he could ever forgive her—but if 
he could! oh, what rapture to re- 
ceive his forgiveness and die! 

It was twilight ; Mr. Dacre’ssplen- 
did mansion looked dull and deserted, 
for no merry party was there—no gay 
throng ever assembled in its wide sa- 
loons now. There was a light in the 
drawin’-room, but all was hushed 
within! A female paced backwards 
and forwards before the house, her 
form concealed by a cloak, and her 
face hidden in a dee p mourning bon- 
net, and ever and anon she paused and 
gazed wistfully at the solitary light. 
It was Ellen; she was hovering about 
the scene of her former happiness, 
and desolate and wretched as she was, 
she clung to that place as to the last 
wreck of home that remained to her. 
She had taken lodgings in a small 
quiet street at no great distance, 
and never ventured out till twilight, 
when she constantly promenaded the 
square where her husband resided. 
She had as yet never seen her child 
but once, for as she concluded, it was 
usually put to bed before the hour at 
which she dared go out; but once she 
had caught a glimpse of it at the win- 
dow, in the arms of a niece of Dacre, 
who she concluded was now his guest. 
Once, too, she had seen Dacre himself 
as he stepped from the door to his car- 
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riage ; she could not see his face, but 
she thought he looked thinner. And 
now she “had watched for many weary 
evenings, and her child had not ap- 
peared, and the mother’s agonized 
yearning could no longer be subdued. 
She resolved upon one mighty effort, 
one struggle to see her child, and, if 
possible, her husband, for she knew he 
was already seeking to be divorced 
from her, and while yet his wife, she 
longed to implore his forgiveness. It 

was only by an extraordinary exercise 
of resolution that she ventured with 
trembling hand to knock at the door, 
that had once unclosed at her approach 
asif by magic. To her great relief 
it was ‘opened by astrange servant, for 
all those whom she had pe rsonally 
known had been discharged since her 
flight. She inquired feebly for Mr. 
Dacre, and was informed he was at 
home, for Dacre never suffered him- 
self to be denied to the meanest comer, 
if he were in the house. But the 
servant said it was a strange time to 
call on business,—could she not come 
again in the morning ? 

* No—her business was most ur- 
gent,” and she sank half-fainting upon 
a bench. 

The porter happened to have a com- 
passionate heart, and gathering from 
her manner that she was agitated and 
distressed, he hastened to procure her 
a glass of water, and then having 
ushered her into a small study, pro- 
ceeded to inform his master that his 
presence was required there. That 
room was only too familiar to her. It 
was here that Dacre had been accus- 
tomed to write his letters, and here 
she had broken in upon him time after 
time, to show him some splendid toy, 
or some new fancy in her dress. She 
felt as if a weight were upon her 
and around her, that must crush her 
to death. 

A few minutes passed ; a well-known 
footstep was in the passage, and Dacre 
entered. He did not recognise her, 
for the room was imperfectly lighted, 
and her bonnet and veil almost hid her 
face. She could not speak — she 
could not even rise to return his bow, 
but sat cold and motionless. 

* You wish to speak to me, madam,” 
said Dacre, in a tone that thrilled her 
very soul. “ You did not send up your 
name, but I imagine I speak to that 
unhappy lady, Mrs. Spearman, of 
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whom my niece, Lady Denham, was 
speaking a few days since.” 

Ellen could not reply, but her tears 
began to flow in spite of her efforts to 
restrain them, and her low suppressed 
sobs reached Dacre’s ear. 

** Be comforted, my dear madam,” 
he continued, in a kind and cordial 
tone, “ we have all our afflictions, but 
he who sends them, can give us 
strength to bear them. If I am rightly 
informe d, your husband was a brave 
man, and fell gallantly in a good 

cause, how much better that he should 
so have perished than that he should 
ever have proved himself unworthy of 
your affections |” 

There was a mournful cadence in 
his voice, and abstraction in his man- 
ner, as he uttered the last words of 
the sentence. He seemed to be think- 
ing aloud,—but after a moment he 
resumed :— 

*« Pray be composed,—I doubt not 
that Lady Denham will be able to 
procure you a comfortable situation, 
such as you desire ; and I will attend 
to the interests of your son. If he be 
only trustworthy I think I can pro- 
mise. 

But here Ellen’s feelings utterly 
overcame her. She threw herself at 
his feet, and clasping her hands, ex- 
claimed—“ Oh, Dacre, Dacre! only 
forgive me!” 

Pale and speechless Dacre gazed 
for some moments on the suppliant,— 
his gasping lips scarcely able to frame 
the words, which at length came slowly 
forth. 

« Ellen,—unfortunate wretche d wo- 
man, why, oh why are you here ?’ 

‘| know I have no right here,—I 
know you ought to spurn me away,— 
I am wretched, and vile, and lost, yet 
listen to me for a moment, only a mo- 
ment, Dacre, and I will go away, and 
never trouble you again. Only tell 
me of my child, only let me see him, 
—I will not touch him,—I will not 
contaminate him; let me see him, if 
it is only in his sleep.” 

Dacre did not immediately reply. 
He was gazing on the emaciated form 
and altered dress of the speaker ; he 
was recalling all she had been and 
contrasting it with what she was, and 
the tears swelled to his eyes, but he 
made an effort to command himself, 
and he succeeded. 

* Ellen,” he said, this is foolish 
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and useless, your child is not here, he 
was removed some days since into the 
country, and even were he here, what 
right have you to see him now? I 
cannot permit it,—it is best he should 
forget you, and never hear even your 
name if I can prevent it, for “why 
should his young days be shadowed 
with the cloud that has fallen so darkly 
upon mine? I forgive you, from my 
very heart, I forgive you, but you 
have chosen your own path, and a 
very little time will take from me all 
right to interfere with you, and de- 
prive you of all claim one. Never- 
theless—.” He paused, for the un- 
happy girl who had been growing 
paler and paler as he spoke, fell heavily 
at his feet, as she had once done before 
—and how vividly that time came 
back upon him. 

Dacre was extremely distressed, 
not only by the sudden re-appearance 
of Ellen, but by her illness, for he 
feared to call in the servants, lest his 
agitation should betray how strong an 
interest he felt in her. He raised her 
in his arms, loosed her bonnet to give 
her air, and chafed her cold hands be- 
tween his own. Whilst performing 


these offices for her, it seemed as if 


the old times had come back, and that 
he was but exercising that tender care 
which he had shown her .during her 
temporary indispositions in days gone 
by. She gave a long drawn sigh, and 
the reality of their position was again 
before him, but still his heart was 
softened towards the lovely and help- 
less outcast. He placed her in a large 
chair, and sate down near her, and 
though he was silent for some minntes, 
he addressed her at last, and spoke 
both calmly and kindly. 

“Ellen, you have wrung my heart 
sorely, but now it bleeds most for you. 
I can read your story at once. You 
have indeed sown the wind and have 
reaped the whirlwind. You betrayed 
the trust I placed in you, and in your 
turn you have been betrayed. But I 
cannot bear to contemplate the utter 
ruin that lies before you if you are 
thrown friendless on the world. How 
you are supported now I dare scarcely 
ask.” 

“I understand you,” said Ellen, 
with something like the pride of the 
days gone by; “I am living on the 
wages of sin, but I never received 
them but from one, nor will I from 
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another, though I should lie down and 
perish from actual want.” 

* Send all that you have left back to 
him from whom you received it,” said 
Dacre hastily, “ send it to the utter- 
most farthing. You shall not want, 
Ellen, if you will do this, I will see 
that a shelter and a home is provided 
for you, for even yet, you had better 
owe it to me than to any one else on 
earth.” 

He would not permit her even to 
return to her lodging, but delivered 
her to the care of the housekeeper, as 
a lady who was to receive every at- 
tention at her hands, and promising 
to see her on the morrow, bade her 
good night. 

It was not in the room she used to 
occupy that Ellen passed the night. 
The mansion where she once reigned 
mistress was no more at her control, 
or she felt she would have chosen her 
own room beyond all the rest. But 
she was placed in the apartment which 
her mother had occupied when in 
town, and in which she had breathed 
her last, thanking God for all his 
mercy to herself and to her child, and 
little foreseeing that that child would 
herself destroy the happiness by which 
she saw her surrounded. Of all the 
nights Ellen had spent since her flight, 
that was the most insupportable. 

They met once more, the wretched 
wife and the scarcely less wretched 
husband, and heart-broken as both 
felt, they talked calmly and collectedly 
together ; yet while outwardly com- 
posed, Ellen felt as if she were the 
actor in a dream. Was not this her 
own husband? Why did he sit so 
far away from her, with such mourn- 
ful eyes, and such a pale, cold brow ? 
Why did she not dare to fling herself 
on his neck, and weep? What spell 
was around her, what magic held 
back her bursting heart — bursting 
now, as it seemed to her, as much 
with its old affection as with its 
sorrow? How natural it would have 
seemed to feel his arm around her 
waist, and to see his eyes looking into 
hers as of old! But she knew this 
could not be—she could no more stir 
or ease her heart by impassioned ex- 
pressions of her agony, than the 
troubled dreamer whose eyes are 
open, who sees all that is real 
around him, yet cannot make the 
movement of hand or foot which he 
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feels would at once relieve him. God 
help her! She felt as if reason must 
have deserted her. 

All was arranged in that interview. 
Dacre proposed to withdraw her from 
London, and convey her to a small 
seaport town at a considerable dis- 
tance, where, under a feigned name, 
he knew he should be able to place 
her as.a boarder in a respectable 
family. She was not to attempt to 
write to him, or’ see him again. He 
promised that every quarter a suffi- 
cient sum for her wants, far more, 
indeed, than she really needed, 
should be forwarded to her, and that 
when she received should 
also be informed of his welfare, and 
that of her child. He proposed that 
she should leave town immediately, 
and resolved himself to be her escort 
during the journey. She was passive 
as an infant, and quietly agreed to 
all, for she felt she had no right of 
choice now, and she had a mournful 
pleasure in acceding thus far to his 
wishes. The carriage was soon at 
the door ; he placed her in it, mount- 
ed the box himself, and they departed. 
During the day, he never spoke to 
her, except to inquire if she needed 
refreshment, and late in the evening 
they reached their destination. 

Dacre bestowed his unhappy charge 
in the best hotel that the place afforded, 
and left her whilst he went to make 
arrangements with the person with 
whom he wished to place her. He 
had known the family long ago, and 
therefore needed no _ introduction. 
He simply described Ellen as a Miss 
Meadows—a lady, who had lost her 
friends (ah, she had not utterly lost 
the best, even then!), and repre- 
sented himself as her guardian. Mo- 
ney can achieve wondcrs—it 
came at once all the surprise and 
scruples, and want of preparation in 
Mrs. Ashford’s dwelling, and she 
agreed to receive her new inmate that 
very night. Miss Meadows was to 
have every indulgence that money 
could procure, and no attempt was to 
be made to pry into her history, or 
start conjectures respecting her. If 
Mrs. Ashford ever suspected her to 
be the guilty wife of Dacre, she 
1 her suspicion to any 


this, she 


over- 


never breathed 
one. 

The parting hour came. Ellen 
stood as in a trance, when Dacre en- 
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tered her apartment to bid her fare- 
well. He took her hand in his—it 
was cold as marble ; he yielded to the 
impulse of the moment, and impressed 
one fervent kiss upon her chilly fore- 
head. The next moment he was 
gone; but he had forgiven her—she 
was sure now he had forgiven her, and 
that that one kiss was the seal of her 
pardon. Wild and vain was the hope 
that arose in her mind that even yet 
there were happy days in store for her, 
and that in some foreign land, or in some 
remote corner of her own, she might 
yet be permitted to spend at least a 
portion of her time beside him. She 
knew that she was no more his wife by 
law, for the sentence of divorce was 
obtained very shortly after her arrival 
in S But still she dreamed and 
hoped—she scarcely knew what ; and 
amidst all her desolate wretchedness, 
her fancy clung to the one gleam of 
sunshine that she herself had conjured 
up. She framed her life as she thought 
Dacre would wish her to do; she 
read, she prayed, she shrank from ob- 
servation as much as she could, and 
her charities to the poor were exten- 
sive and well-directed. She forbore 
to trouble him with letter or token, 
and for some years she received a few 
lines each quarter from his man of 
formally announcing that 
Mr. Dacre and his son continued in 
their usual health. Often, too, the 
public prints conveyed to her the news 
of the political triumph of Dacre’s 
party, and spoke enthusiastically of 
the coolness, the usefulness, the many 
excellent qualities which had at. last 
won for him a distinguished place 
amongst the ministry. And in all this 
honour and distinction ske might have 
shared, had she not herself flung away 
her right to partake of it! But yet 
her heart warmed as she read, and 
thought, and hoped, that perhaps, even 
whilst he was involved in the turmoils 
and triumphs of his position, she was 
yet remembered with regret in some 
secret corner of his heart—happy de- 
lusion ! 

Sut this was not to last. The 
quiet that had been gradually ga- 


@ 
thering around her spirit 


business, 


was too 
great a boon to be lone enjoyed by 
such a one as she was. Mrs. Ashford 
was one evening doling forth the con- 
tents of an ancient newspaper, for the 
benefit of Miss Meadows, her own 
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daughter, and one or two neighbours 
who were drinking tea with her. Poor 
Ellen was lying listlessly on the sofa, 
lending a sort of languid attention to 
the scraps of slip-slop it contained, and 
her worthy hostess’s comments there- 
on, when she began to read the list of 
recent marriages : — 

“Sir Stephen Harding to Miss We- 
therby.” 

‘“‘ Edward Longford, Esq. to Clarissa, 
only daughter t 


“* Why, bless me, Miss Meadows; 
what's this ?—here’s an old friend of 
yours married again, and to think we 
never heard a word of it!” 


“On Tuesday last, at the residence 
of the Earl of Barsbury, by special li- 
cense, the Honourable Henry Dacre, 
Esq. M.P. to the Lady Amelia Eliza- 
beth Dunsle »y, only daughter of the late 
Earl of Dunningsford.” 


But ere the sentence was concluded, 
Ellen had started from the sofa, and 
snatched the fatal paper from the 
astonished Mrs. Ashford. It was no 
mistake—no error—there it stood 
glaring, as it seemed to her, into her 
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very soul, and the vague and un- 
founded hope that she had so long 
secretly cherished was swept away for 
ever! She was forgotten — utterly 
forgotten; what more had she to do 
with life ? 

She fell with a heavy groan upon 
the seat from which she had arisen, 
her face buried in the pillow. Her 
companions looked at each other in 
astonishment, for her strange and 
sudden emotion had startled them 
from their presence of mind. When 
they approached the sofa they per- 
ceived a small dark red stream trickling 
over the pillow; they lifted her head 
from its resting-place, and saw that 
the lower part of her face was covered 
with the same fearful hue. She had 
burst a blood-vessel. 

She never spoke again, although she 
lingered for a few days. The news 
of her illness was transmitted to Mr. 
Dacre’s agent, and through him to his 
employer ; but long before it reached 
him in the distant county where he 
was spending the honey-moon with his 
young and beautiful bride, the grave 
had closed over the emaciated form of 
the guilty and unhappy divorcée 
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Miltown Malbay, September 10th.— 
So the goodly, substantial, marble- 
covered volume | had provided, where- 
in to record the sayings and doings of 
eur sojourn on the shores of the At- 
lantic, is to be thrown aside, — its 
* virgin page ” undesecrated : and my 
rambling journal is to wing its way 
across the Channel in the shape of 
letters to you, dear old friend. Well! 
be it so,—you know I can refuse you 
nothing. 

You tell me there is something 
bracing and invigorating in the tidings 
that come from our wild, poetical 
land, and that it has the same efiect 
on you as a breath of mountain air. 
Now you will expect the freshness of 
the ocean breeze and briny spray to be 


superadded: but will you not soon 
tire of such a “picker up of uncon- 
sidered trifles” as myself ?— and can 
you bear with the little passing inci- 
dents, the moralizings and philoso- 
phizings, digressions and discussions, 
that would find their way into the 
aforesaid blank journal-book? Yes, 
I think you will; for old age is always 
indulgent, and with you I feel no re- 
straint. We confide so willingly in 
those whom long years of experience 
in the world’s r¢ ugh school have taught 
to sympathise with a and make 
allowances for their faults, who have 
undergo 3 sand temptations, 
and known the vicissitudes of joy and 
sorrow, adversity and prosperity, — 
who have shed many tears and felt 


ne sufferings 
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many anxieties,—on whom the sun has 
shone and the tempest beaten. 

The young are naturally less chari- 
table. ‘Little versed in the fr ailty of 
their own or others hearts, they ex- 
pect much and make few allowances. 
Unsoftened by sorrows, unchecked 
by disappointments, inexperienced in 
the snares and difficulties that beset 
the path on which they have just set 
out, it is no wonder that they should 
exercise little of the forbearance and 
kindness of the veteran traveller, who 
has borne the burden and heat of the 
day. It may be a fanciful idea, but 
I have often thought, that, as the hori- 
zon is sometimes overspread with the 
brightness of the coming day before it 
has dawned, so the glorious world 
which the aged pilgrim is approaching, 
sheds a portion of its halo around him 
by anticipation ; ; and the calm serenity, 
the hush of w orldly cares and human 
passions, is a kind of foretaste of the 
heavenly rest into which he is about to 
enter. 

But a truce to this descant on old 
age: though I may be forgiven for 
dwelling on the subject, inspired by 
you, who are so perfect a specimen of 
it—-who have preserved the warm 
feelings and bright intelligence of 
youth, united with the indulgence and 
the experience of threescore and ten. 
Nay, do not frown, good sir, or “* shake 
thy silver locks at me;” I am not 
going to draw your portrait, but shall 
begin my journey forthwith. 

Now pray open your map, and look 
for the little sea-bathing village of 
Kilkee, which you will or ought to 
find on the iron-bound coast of C lare, 
just eight miles from the thriving 
town of Kilrush, at the Shannon’s 
mouth. Thither we are on our way, 
and there we purpose spending the 
next six weeks for the benefit of sea- 
air, sea-water, health, and amusement. 

The usual mode of going to this 
watering place is by one of the two 
steamers that ply between Limerick 
and Kilrush; but as we have had 
some visits to pay in the County Clare, 
we are travelling by land, and I write 
this evening from Miltown Malbay, 
where we intend making a few days’ 
halt. 

After taking leave of our kind hosts 
at Dromoland, we started for Ennis ; 
and on our way stopped at Quin Abbey, 

and spent some time in exploring the 





ruins, than which nothing can be more 
beautiful or picturesque. It was im- 
possible to walk through the cloisters 
without being imbued with those so- 
lemn feelings, that silent awe, which 
the view of the crumbling wrecks of 
time is calculated to inspire. There 
were the dim shadowy aisles, —the 
broken gothic windows, tapestried 
ith ivy, through which the light fell 
onruined altarsand ancient dilapidated 
tomb-stones,—the heaps of mouldering 
bones and shattered skulls,—the graves 
beneath our feet of generations long 
passed away ;—all these images of the 
nothingness of man could not fail to 
impress the mind with seriousness. 
Mine was quite given up to the sober 
solemnity of the scene, when I was 
suddenly startled by a tall figure in 
blue, with a white nun-like drapery 
over the head, gliding round the sharp 
angle of a cloister, sinking in a kneel- 
ing posture on one of the tombstones, 
and remaining there as fixed and mo- 
tionless as the marble beneath. 

It is astonishing, at some moments, 
and in some moods. how slight a thing 
has power to startle one! My ima- 
gination was busy with the past ; and 
if one of its shadowy spectres had 
risen from the gray sepulture at that 
instant, I could not have been much 
more electrified than I was by the 
sudden apparition of the silent figure 
on the tombstone. 

The apparition, however, was soon 
followed by others: peasants in long 
blue or scarlet mantles, white caps or 
kerchiefs tied over their heads, came 
pouring into the abbey: they belonged 
to a village funeral procession, which 
we had passed on the road; and the 
effect of these figures scattered about 
the aisles, or kneeling motionless in 
silent prayer on the tombstones, their 
long cloaks falling in graceful drapery 
around them, was exquisitely pictur- 
esque. 

The custom at funerals among the 
Irish, of each going to weep and pray 
over "the grave of “their own” is a 

very touching one. We stood watch- 

ing the groups as they entered the 
aisles, every face wearing a solemn 
expression; and saw them separate 
to the right and left, each to her own 
dear spot, where, after making the 
sign of the cross on her forehead, she 
sunk down in a statue-like attitude of 
prayer. 
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Every thing was still, save the oc- 
casional pattering of footsteps over 
the graves, and along the cloisters, 
when the mournful chaunt of the 
death-wail sounded in our ears. We 
turned to that part of the ruins whence 
it proceeded, and climbed up to a sort 
of altar or monument, over which was 
a large gothic window curtained with 
ivy. 

Looking through this window, we 
saw beneath us two figures, one dressed 
in a scarlet mantle, with a white cloth 
thrown over her head, who were 
seated together, bent over a grave. 
One of the women had her back to 
us, the other being turned sideways, 
so that we could see her vehement 
action of grief as she swayed her body 
backwards and forwards, clapping her 
hands. The two voices joined in the 
wail, which now rose wildly in the 
loud violence of sorrow, now subsided 
into a low murmuring chaunt, re- 
echoing, and at last dying away among 
the distant cloisters. 

The attitude of the two females was 
very graceful. They were seated on 
the broken fragments of an ancient 
monument, raised a few paces above 
the humble grave, over which they 
were waving their out-spread arms, 
while they looked down into it with 
the greatest anguish. How dear an 
object did that grave perhaps contain! 
a husband—a mother—or it might be 
a son,—for one of the women was old. 

We were struck by the apparent 
absence of sorrow in the funeral pro- 
cession. The countenances round the 
hearse were solemn, but there were 
no tears—none of the signs of grief 
usual on such occasions. This was 
explained afterwards. The departed 
was a young girl of eighteen, who had 
died of fever: three days previously 
her father had been buried in the 
abbey, and a fortnight before that her 
sister had died of the same complaint. 
The whole family had had it. The 
wretched mother, widowed and be- 
reaved of her children, had but just 
risen from her sick bed with five fa- 
therless little ones to provide for, and 
in expectation of the birth of a sixth 
in a few weeks. 

The poor broken-hearted creature 
struggled hard to follow the remains 
of her child as they were borne from 
her door ; but her kind neighbours pre- 
vented her making such an effort in 
Vou. XVII. No. 99. 
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her weak state. Thus she was forced 
to forego the miserable consolation, so 
prized in Ireland, of seeing the last 
sad tribute paid to a friend. 

« An’ she’s poor, too, the craythur, 
God help her !” said a man who stood 
by; “’twas hard enough for her to 
buy the coffins for them 1 that are gone, 
let alone provide for what he’s pleased 
to leave her, and another coming. 

The view of the abbey from the 
place where we rejoined the carriage 
was beautiful, and the scene within its 
enclosure full of interest, even at that 
distance. The sober gray colouring 
of the old ruins with their rich and 
graceful: draperies of dark ivy, con- 
trasted finely with the bright and va- 
ried hues of the groups gathered un- 
der the walls and seated in picturesque 
attitudes among the moss-covered 
graves. The blue mantles and snow- 
white head gear of the women, with 
here and there a bright scarlet or 
crimson cloak, a brown stuff dress, or 
blue checque apron and red shawl, 
formed a very national and interest- 
ing variety of colouring. On a rising 
gr ound behind, stood a group of men 
in their gray frieze coats; and in 
front, a conspicuous and touching ob- 
ject, was the young girl's coffin, lying 
waiting to be removed into the narrow 
receptacle out of which the men were 
digging and throwing up the earth. 


Our next halt was at Mr. Single- 
ton’s lead mines. Here was a busy 
scene :—men, women, boys, and steam- 
engines all in active motion. We, 
ladies, did not linger very long in the 
neighbouroood of the latter, the asso- 
ciations connected therewith not being 
of the most agreeable kind. Creaking 
timbers ; throbbing temples; brandy 
and water ; “‘ lamentable cries of stew- 
ardess!” pitching and rolling in a 
heavy sea; and sundry other nauseous 
and nameless horrors, are all conjured 
up in a moment, by the sight and 
smell of a steam engine. 

We were glad to move off to a 
merry scene at a little distance. Up- 
wards of twenty women and girls 
were sitting squatted together in a 
row, as close as they could fit ona 
sort of narrow wooden bench or table. 
In front of this bench was a stream of 
water, in which a number of young 
men and boys were washing the stones 
and lead ore in tubs, the contents of 
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which they emptied on the bench be- 
fore the women. It was the business 
of the latter to pick up the stones, se- 
parating those which contained the 
ore from the refuse, which they threw 
away, flinging it over their shoulders 
in a heap behind the bench. They 
could only make use of one hand, so 
closely were they packed together. 
Never was there a merrier party ; 
all chatting, Jaughing, and bandying 
jests with the young men who were 
some bringing the stones in wheel- 
barrows, others filling the tubs, while 
more were washing and emptying the 
ore on the bench. They all looked 
more like people in the full glee of a 
holiday festival, than engaged in a la- 
borious occupation to gain their daily 


bread. How unlike the toil-worn 
faces in an English factory! And 
of most of them 


yet the costume 
Copehe the extreme of poverty ; such 
an ingenious combination of shreds 
and patches! Some of the garments 
looked as if a good fit of laughter 
would have shaken the whole concern 
to pieces. 

feould not help thinking, as I looked 
at all these countenances so full of 
fun and glee, of a passage in a tour 
through Ireland I had seen the night 
before at D After an eloquent 
descant, in the usual strain, on the 
miseries of the Irish peasantry, the 
sapient writer went on to spe sak of the 
“eyes bent onthe ground ;” the dull, 
cold apathy of despair,” &c., depic ted 
on the faces of the poor. No wonder 
for English readers to be misled, when 
such utterly false and dolorous pic- 
tures are drawn of the most light- 
hearted and laughter-loving people on 
the face of the earth! 

The dress and colouring of this 
group were so picturesque, that one of 
our travellers took out her drawing 
materials and began making a sketch. 
This produced great excitement among 
the party ;—curious, eager looks, 
blushing, tittering, whispering, and a 
little flutter of gratified vanity among 
the young ones. One roguish, merry- 
faced girl, at the end of the bench, 
was in absolute agonies of delight. 

I noticed a very lovely creature in 
the centre of the row with a perfect 
Madonna countenance and glossy black 
hair, over which a white handkerchief 
was gracefully draped. She was cer- 





tainly very pretty, and a fine young 
man who was washing the ore seemed 
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to think so too, for he invariably 
plunged his tub in the part of the 
stream exactly opposite her, and al- 
ways emptied it at her feet, instead of 
moving about to supply the wants of 
every one indifferently as the others 
did. I remarked a great deal of 
pretty coyness on her part, and with 
all her Madonna face, she was a bit of 
acoquette; for once, during the bustle 
caused by the sketch, the youth took 
advantage of attention being with- 
drawn, and ventured to whisper across 
the bench something too affectionate, 
I suppose, when she gathered up a 
handful of the gravel before her, and 
threw it at him, with a sort of half 
frowning, half encouraging playfulness. 

There is certainly a great deal of 
natural gallantry and chivalrous feel- 
ing about the lower orders of Irish. 
One of our party was crossing a rug- 
ged bridge thrown over the stream, 
which flows from the mine, when I 
asked a man, who stood at a little dis- 
tance, to help her across. He flew 
with the greatest alacrity to do so, 
and afterwards went back in high 
triumph to his companions, who had 
eyed him with enviouslooks, I heard 
him boasting to them, that he had had 
the honour of taking the young lady's 
hand. 

This reminds me of an answer [| 
once heard made to a lady by a young 
countryman, which would not have 
disgraced a courtier of the polite age 
of Louis XIV. 

A rural féte, or harvest-home, was 
given by a gentleman to his tenantry 
and labourers; and after the substar- 
tial repast was over, the large barn 
was cleared out for dancing,—an 
amusement Paddy prefers to his din- 
ner at any time. The pipes struck 
up a lively tune, but no one ventured 
to stir, until a handsome young coun- 
tryman, the son of a ** strong farmer,” 
one of the principal tenants, advanced 
towards the daughter of the gentleman 
who gave the féte, and making his best 
bow, inquired, while a deep colour 
tinged his ruddy cheek, “ whetler he 
might make so bold as to ask if her 
honour would condescend to lead on 
the jig with him.” The young lady 
complied at once, and taking her place 
at the head of the barn, went through 
the dance; and I question whether 
she ever had a more proud or de- 
lighted partner. 

Late in the evening afterwards, she 
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and her father were walking about, 
looking on at the dancers, when they 
saw, to their great surprise, the hand- 
some young countryman, who was 
generally the life and soul of every 
amusement, and the most active pro- 
moter of jigs and reels especially, 
standing in a corner, a quiet spectator 
of the merry scene. 

* How is this?” said the gentle- 
man; “you the best dancer in the 
village, and the most indefatigable, 
standing still! what will the girls say 
to you?” 

* | have danced once, sir,” was the 
reply.‘ Do you think, lady,” he said, 
turning to his fair partner, and hold- 
ing up his hand,—* do you think after 
this hand having the honour of touch- 
ing yours, I could give it to any one 
else? No, surely. I shall dance no 
more to-night.” 

And he kept his word, very little, 
doubtless, to the satisfaction of the 
rustic maidens, who were thus de- 
prived of the handsomest partner and 
best dancer at the fete. 

But to return to our friends in the 
lead mine. The workmen were ex- 
ceedingly civil, anxious to show us 
every thing, and vying with each other 
who should bring the prettiest speci- 
mens of the shiningore. All this was 
without any expectation of reward: 
indeed, some who had been the most 
attentive, kept out of the way when 
we were leaving the mine, evidently 
on purpose to prevent money being 
offered them. 

The stream appeared strongly im- 
pregnated withiron, judging from the 
deep red colour with which it had 
tinged the rock through whichit flowed, 
I saw one of the labourers take off his 
hat, and, throwing himself at full 
length on the g-ound, apply his lirs 
to the uninviting-looking fluid, and 
drink copiously. 

«You must be very thirsty?” I said. 

“ Not so thirsty either, lady,” was 
the reply. “ This is the finest water 
in the world—God bless it!—once a 
body is accustomed to it. J used to be 
always sickly in myself, but these four 
years that I’ve been working here and 
drinking the water, I never lost a day 
of my health. Glory be to God!” 

We visited another group of wo- 
men, but not so picturesque as the 
former. They were seated under a 
shed, pounding the lead ore into pow- 
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der with a small heavy hammer. One 
of them, the poorest looking, was a 
very interesting creature; her face 
a delicate oval shape and pale as 
marble, with a “ beseeching modesty” 
in her blue eyes that was beautiful. 

When we were within about two 
miles of Ennistymon, we were sur- 
prised to find the carriage stop and to 
see a little bare-footed boy dressed in 
corduroy mount on the box, and take 
his seat beside the coachman. P—, 
who was behind in the rumble, ex- 
plained to us afterwards the appear- 
ance of this unexpected fellow-travel- 
ler. 

The little boy was running along 
with a large black bottle in one hand, 
and his shoes in the other, and was 
keeping up with the carriage when 
P first observed him, and was 
struck with his handsome, open, intel- 
ligent countenance. The little fellow’s 
account of himself as he ran along, 
was very interesting, and affords 
a touching instance of the fatigue these 
poor creatures cheerfully undergo, 
and their readiness to do an office of 
kindness and gratitude. He had, he 
said, that morning run all the way to 
Ennis, a distance of sixteen miles, and 
was now returning with a bottle of 
medicine to his master. 

«* That is a long run for you,” said 
P——, “ thirty-two miles in the day: 
—and how much are you to be paid 
for doing it.” 

“ Paid, sir!—nothing at all: —I 
wouldn't ask for payment. My mas- 
ter is a good man, sir, and very kind 
to me; and I'd do ten times more 
than that to serve him.” 

“‘ Give me your shoes,” said P——, 
“T'll take them, and youll run the 
lighter without their weight in your 
hand.” 

The little fellow reached them up 
to the carriage in a moment. 

* And now the bottle,—I'll carry 
that too for you.” 

The boy hesitated, and looked 
wistfully at the heavy medicine bottle. 
After a great deal of persuasion, how- 
ever, and sundry struggles, he at last 
reluctantly consented to abandon his 
close hug of his precious charge, and 
handed it up on the carriage. 

Notwithstanding his diminished 
burdens the poor little messenger’s 
strength began to flag:—his weary 
limbs refused to keep pace with the 
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carriage. P——, who admired his 
fidelity, and pitied his poor, hot, tired 
face, made him follow his shoes and 
his bottle and mount up on the box. 

Ennistymon is a very prettily situ- 
ated village; the inn close to a ro- 
mantic bridge, under the arches of 
which we passed, walking on ledges of 
rocks, dry in this summer season, but 
over which a foaming cataract dashes 
in winter. 

Tis a perfect Niaga-a-ra in minia- 
ture, leedies,” said the inn-keeper, 
who acted as our guide: —a conse- 
quential and marvellously erudite per- 
sonage, who might, judging from his 
extraordinary portion of the impu- 
dence which “a dip in the Shannon” 
is said to confer, have derived his 
birth and origin from that river, as 
Venus did of yore from the briny 
deep. 

Groups of people were scattered up 
and down on the terrace-like ledges 
of rock in various picturesque atti- 
tudes ;—a noisy party of children were 
playing together on a_ steep little 
promontory that rose abruptly from 
the stream, their motley and gay co- 
loured dresses reflected in the clear 
water ; —bare-legged women were 
beetling linen on the rocks; and all 
these, with the motionless figures of 
men fishing on the banks, —the fairy 
islets of green turf or ivy-clad rock,— 
the graceful trees overhanging the 
stream, formed an interesting and 
varied picture. 

We went, while the horses were 
feeding, to see a mansion which is 
built on the site of one of three old 
castles of the O’Briens, occupied in 
former times by three powerful bro- 
thers. A buxom, good-humoured 
house-keeper, with a most preposses- 
sing and benevolent countenance, 
showed us the house. The sensitive 
jealousy of this good dame, for the 
honour of the family in which she 
had lived many years, was very cha- 
racteristic. She showed us several 
old pictures of the O’Brien family and 
one of the celebrated Countess of 
Desmond, who lived to the age of a 
hundred and sixty-two years: but she 
displayed, with far more pride, the 
handsome likeness of her present mas- 
ter, in the uniform of the tenth Hus- 
sars, and that of his most lovely 
mother on an opposite wall. 

The house seemed full of beauty, in 
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reality as well as representation :—for 
we remarked a graceful, Madonna-like 
girl who glided modestly away as we 
went into the hall, and a very pretty 
face peeeping over the banisters at the 
strangers ; to say nothing of the 
handsome countenance of the comely 
dame who did the honours. 

After quitting the house we walked 
through a ruined pleasure ground, and 
along a tangled and pretty path by the 
bank of the river. This led toa ro- 
mantic glen, which our inn-keeper 
guide, who seemed to have a genius 
for similes, told us “ strongly resem- 
bled the flowery lakes of Killarney.” 
It looked very inviting; but we were 
tired, and it was growing late more- 
over, so we were obliged to turn our 
backs upon the “flowery lakes,” and 
our faces towards the inn, and soon 
after resumed our journey. 

The sea!—with what delight I 
hailed the first glimpse of its vast, blue, 
ever-restless expanse,—and heard the 
sublime “music of its roar,’—and 
inhaled its fresh, invigorating breeze ! 
But now that we are going to make 
some stay on its shores, you will doubt- 
less have rhapsodies enough on the 
subject ; so I shall only say, that after 
a pleasant drive we reached the long, 
scrambling hotel of Miltown Malbay 
before nightfall, and there took up 
our quarters. 

Nothing goes so much against the 
grain of an Irish waiter, or indeed any 
of the fraternity, no matter to what 
country he belongs, as to confess igno- 
rance upon any one point under the 
sun. “ Idon’t know,” isa phrase he can 
by no means digest. 

I was greatly amused by a dialogue 
between P and the waiter here 
last night. 

‘You have a table d’ hote in this 
hotel,—have you not?” said P—— 

“* Why, ye-es, sir—that is—yes we 
have, sir,” added the man boldly, de- 
termined to put a good face on the 
matter, and evidently making a despe- 
rate plunge in the dark. 

‘Is there one now ?” 

© Oh, I dare say, sir. I'll inquire. 
I'm sure any thing you want you can 
have, sir :—always well supplied here, 
sir.” 

* But the table d’ hote, I suppose, 
is only in summer?” 

** Can’t exactly say what is the sea~ 
son ; but we often have it, very often, 
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sir. Of course it can be whenever 
you please to order, sir. I'll speak 
to the landlord, or to the cook—per- 
haps to-day you’d wish- P 

P stared a little at the power 
attributed to him of forming a table 
d’ hote by his sole will and pleasure. 

*« What I wish to know,” he said, 
“is whether their be one now in the 
hotel, and at what hour, in case any of 
our party should like to join it. 

This was too much for the poor 
waiter. He shuffled and evaded, but 
in vain: there seemed nothing for it 
but to admit the humiliating fact, 
that the word “table d’ hote” was 
Greek to him. After many very hard 
twistings of the far from white napkin 
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in his hand, and sundry hemmings and 
coughings, he said with much reluct- 
ance. 

« Why, sir, I really beg pardon. 
I—I—of course, I know what you 
mean ; but I don’t exactly,” (with an 
extraordinary emphasis on the ‘ex- 
actly,’) “I don’ t quite eractly,—that is 
to say understand,—I——_—_” 

P extricated the waiter 
from his embarrassment in a moment 
by explaining; but he was evidently 
much mortified at having been forced 
to confess his ignorance of any thing; 
and departed from the room with con- 
siderably less importance than that 
with which he had flourished into it a 
few minutes before. 


poor 
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Effect of Sea-air, Sea-water, and Sea views on the Spirits—A Ramble along the 
Cliffs — Ocean Sounds — The Amphitheatre — The Pillar — Intrinsic Bay — 
Bishop’s and Bird Islands—A Fowl! with one leg—The Sailor’s Wife. 


Kilkee, September 15,—Since our 
arrival here, the day before yester- 
day, I have done nothing but wish 
for you. Not altogether, if you will 
believe me, from selfish motives, but 
for your own benefit and enjoyment. 
The air here is so light, so fresh, so 
briny, so inspiriting that it produces 
an indescribably charming effect on 
the feelings. One could almost ima- 
gine oneself to have emerged into 
some purer region, leaving behind a 
comparatively dull and heavy atmo- 
sphere, and shaking off the vexations, 
cares, pomps, vanities, and etiquettes 
of life. The buoyancy within is sus- 
tained, and as it were, responded to 
by every thing without. The elastic 
sod that springs and rises beneath 
your tread,—the broad cheerful-look- 
Ing, inviting flag-ways,—the sparkling 
sands, and then the waves !—bounding, 
leaping, tossing as if in very wanton- 
ness of delight; their wild fantastic 
gambols like the glee of some frolick- 
some child that scarcely knows how 
enough to give vent or expression to 
the abounding gladness with which it 
is filled. 

There is something quite conta- 
gious in the excitement of these life- 
like waves; at least so it seems to 
me. I can hardly imagine any one 


withstanding _ their gladdening in- 

fluence, and the buoyant sensation they 

communicate to the spirits, who is 

not absolutely 

‘crazed with care, or crossed in hope- 
less love.” 


The little one-eyed doctor at 
Schwalbach, Herr Fenner, maintained 
stoutly in his pamphlet that the 
Nassau waters could cure effectually 
the pangs of the last mentioned item 
in the quotation, together with every 
other known ill that flesh is heir to. 
Now, without any disparagement to 
the Pauline or the Wein Brunnen,— 
the contents of both being most exhil- 
arating, pleasant, and refreshing,—I 
would give the preference to the 
briny waves of wild Kilkee, with all 
their breezy and buoyant accompani- 
ments, for producing moral benefits as 
well as physical. There are baths 
enough, cold and warm, shower, va- 
pour and douche, to dislodge a legion 
of rheumatisms, sciaticas, and spine 
complaints. No nervousness could 
hold out a week against the united 
bracing of such salt air and salt water ; 
and head-aches and colds are blown 
away without any ceremony. The 
poor who come here for health 
«break up their crutches to boil the 
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praties,” and the rich become robust, 


rosy, and unfashionable looking. So 
far for the body; and as for the 
mind, its anxieties must indeed be 


deep-seated that cannot be lightened 
‘and relieved by the exhilarating scenes 
presented to it; grand and sublime, 
and yet simple, unsophisticated ; fresh 
from the hand of their mighty Creator, 
unsoiled and undimmed by the world’s 
polluting breath. 

Pray observe, however, that with 
all my enthusiasm on this head, I do 
not go as far as the most sapient 
Doctor Fenner, who pretends to heal 
that over which the leech’s art has no 
power, and which we are told on the 
highest authority, no floods can drown, 
neither can many waters—no, not even 
those of the Atlantic—quench it. 

But it is time for me to introduce 
you to Kilkee, with which, being an 
acquaintance of long standing in my 
case, I hope to make you intimate. 

The first glimpse you obtain of the 
characteristic scenery of the place is 
from the last hill on the Miltown 
road before entering the village. Here 
the broad Atlantic opens upon the 
view, with its clear, blue, ever-restless 
expanse ; the sweeping outline of the 
bay curving gracefully inwards, flanked 
with towering cliffs, and guarded by a 
formidable ledge of half-sunken rocks 
at its entrance, outside which the 
ocean boils and frets, while all within 
the bay is unruffled and calm in com- 
parison. The houses at the “ west 
end” occupied by summer visitors, 
and grouped about near the water's 
edge, look well from this point; and 
beyond, are the cliffs and headlands 
round whose jetty base the milk-white 
spray and foam are perpetually chafing. 
But the most striking and peculiar 
object in the picture is Bishop's Island, 
a square mass of rock a hundred and 
fifty feet high, standing out boldly 
from the main land; the regularity 
of whose shape as seen from hence, 
the wall-like erection of its lofty per- 
pendicular sides, give it comparatively 
the appearance of a gig’ antic work of 
art, especially when contrasted with 
the wild fantastic freaks of nature 
that are scattered about in this pic- 
turesque region. 

The road from Miltown to Kilkee 
is so devoid of interest, that when the 
foregoing picture,—the splendid sea, 


cliffs, headlands, bay, and Bishop's is- 
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land,—burst suddenly upon the view, 
it is impossible to restrain an exclama- 


tion of delight. The scene is soon 
lost sight of, however, by the road 
turning into the village of Kilkee. 


You drive through a long street of 


houses, some fitted up as little shops, 


others holding out temptations to 
visitors whose purses do not admit of 
their aspiring to a nearer proximity to 
the sea. Passing the hotel, the medi- 
cal hall, the market place,---as_ I 
suppose I must by courtesy call that 
part of the street where apples, fish, 
meat, vegeta! bles, egg3 and other escu- 
lents are exposed for sale by the 
various venders thereof, whose philo- 
sophy I have often admired when 
seated there at the risk of themselves 
being run over and their wares de- 
molished by a lumbering car, dragged 
along at full speed by a wild looking 
shaggy, half-trained horse, over whose 
irregular movements the ragged urchin 
perched up behind him seems not to 
have the slightest control: passing all 
these, you come down upon the bay. 

Oh how delightful is that first whiff 
of its briny fragrance, and the musical 
sound of the waves breaking with 
soothing and measured cadence over 
the smooth sand! On the left is a 
long row of cotts Bess and then comes 
a contrast indzed to the thatched roofs 
and white-washed walls that surround 
it, a unique little building in the 
Elizabethan style, with its tall chim- 
neys, pointed gable- ends, carved wood- 
work, gothic doors, and latticed win- 
dows: its neat square enclosure, and 
pretty ornamented gateway. Need I tell 
you—no, I see you have ‘guessed that 
this is the school- house, about which 
you have heard already, but about 
which you shall hear more, ere long. 

And now we have reached the 
Marine Parade, and are passing be- 
fore two houses empty at this moment, 
but thronged to overflowing, and from 
which many a foot turns away disap- 
pointed of an entrance, when the day 
of rest comes round, and 


Freed from toil and weekly care, 

They press towards the house of 
prayer, 

To bend the knee, and worship there. 


These houses were fitted up for a 
temporary place of worship; but 
thereby hangs a longer tale than I 
have time to tell you at present: you 
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shall have it another day. And now, 
though we have passed the Marine 
Parale, and the doors of Merton 
Lodge are open to welcome and re- 
ceive you, we must take a ramble along 
the cliffs, just to give you some idea of 
the localities of the place before you 
go in. 

A carriage road has been lately 
begun which is to extend along the 
cliffs for a considerable distance, and 
will be a charming drive: this is bor- 
dered by a footway of the large smooth 
flag stones which abound unere, and 
guarded by a low wall on the side 
next the sea. 

Now nothing can be more useful or 
convenient than this fine broad flag- 
way, replacing a rugged muddy path, 
which, after a rainy morning, used to 
put to ample test the powers of cork 
soles, galoshes and India-rubbers. 
The visiters of Kilkee testify their sense 
of the value of this improvement ; 
for the promenade is generally full of 
persons; some pacing up and down 
for abrisk constitutional walk, others 
sunning themselves in groups, chatting 
together, or watching the waves 
breaking and tossing against the rocks. 
The flag-way is certainly a great im- 
provement, and as I| have said, nothing 
can be more useful or convenient: but 
the wall !—that I cannot quite recon- 
cile myself to. It bounds and pre- 
scribes the walk, and if continued 
much farther, will spoil the pleasure 
of a wild ramble along the cliffs, 
The coast in this particular place is 
full of picturesque indentations, the 
beauty and variety of which can only 
be enjoyed by keeping along close to 
the edge of the cliff; and the peep 
over occasionally to get a view of a 
natural arch, or to witness the swell- 
ing of a dark green wave into a sub- 
terranean cavern which vomits it out 
the next moment, in a rush of angry 
foam, is well worth the wetting of a 
shoe, or soiling of a stocking. But I 
fear I am very ungrateful in thus over- 
looking the comfort and security of 
the walled causeway, in the consider- 
ation of the beauty it shuts out. 

After passing the termination of 
the yet unfinished carriage-drive, you 
get out on the smooth, short, velvetty 
turf, and pass by some ponds and 
raised mounds, said to be part of gar- 
dens or pleasure grounds constructed 
here by one of the lords of the soil in 
bye-gone times, His lady is said to 
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have made use of a little creek or 
fairy bay, which still goes by the name 
of “the Lady’s Bath,” or “ Lady's 
Hole.” It looks very secluded and 
inviting to bathe in, but I have heard 
the suction of the water is so strong 
as to make it dangerous; and last 
Season, some young girls who were 
tempted by its appearance to venture 
in, had a narrow escape of being 
drowned. 

Beyond the “ fish ponds,” the soil 
slopes down to the sea ; and here the 
beach is covered with large shingles, 
called “ boulder-stones.” These are 
perfectly smooth and round, and al- 
ways look to me like huge almond 
comfits of gigantic dimensions. No- 
thing gives a» more complete idea of 
the tremendous force of the waves, 
than the sight of these giant pebbles— 
their toys !—ground down into such 
polished smoothness of surface by the 
irresistible action of the waters. The 
sea nearly covers this shingly beach at 
high water, and at particular times of 
the tide, the retreating waves as they 
rush down, carrying along with them 
in their impetuous course the gigantic 
boulders, produce a sound like the 
stunning discharge of artillery. 

There is something unspeakably 
grand and awful in this deep, rum- 
bling, majestic sound—ocean’s mighty 
thunder ; and the effect of its recur- 
rence at measured intervals, with the 
advancing and retreating wave, is 
thrilling and impressive beyond des- 
cription. 

The cliff rises soon after leaving 
this place, and a broad shelving rocky 
path overhanging the sea conducts to 
one of the great natural curiosities of 
the coast—the amphitheatre. It isa 
semi-circular indentation of the cliff, 
within which the rock rises in even 
ledges, forming rows of natural seats 
one above another, as though hewn 
there by the art of man. The sea 
rushes into the amphitheatre, and a 
most spirit-stirring sight it is to sit and 
watch the waves, from one of the 
upper ledges overlooking the chasm. 
To see these huge monsters of the 
deep uplifting themselves outside, 
swelling gradually, and gathering 
bulk as they approach, slowly and ma- 
jestically at first, the mouth of the 
enclosure. Their course increases in 
velocity as they gain the entrance, and 
into it they come dashing with impe- 
tuous force, bounding along, pushing 
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and jostling each other as it were 
with wild eagerness to enter the first, 
the white spray flying from their 
crests, and glancing in the sunshine, 
like the flowing manes of so many 
fiery steeds in “hot pursuit. In they 
dash, the i impetus with which they are 
borne forward, causing them to rush 

up the ledges of rock to the topmost 
stair; then down again comes the 
whole body of water in a drenching 
cascade of snowy foam, falling from 
flight to flight, and contrasting 
strangely with the jetty rock down 
which the milk-white torrent is pour- 
ing. The meeting between the des- 
cending rush of waters, and the angry 
billows dashing up the steep produces 
a violent shock; wave encounters 
wave, lashed into fury within the nar- 
row enclosure, and the inside of the 
amphitheatre looks like a hissing and 
boiling cauldron. The contrast be- 
tween the dark frowning rocks and 
milk-white foam; the rushing sound 
of the falling water, mingling with 
the thundering roar of the waves and 
the crashing of the billows against 
the cliff whence they are beaten back 
with a force equal to their furious 
advance,—the mist-like spray floating 
over the whole, and the masses of yel- 
low foam detached from the turmoil 
below, and borne into the air,—all 
combine to give this scene when the 
ocean is rough and the tide coming 
in, a really awful effect. 

At low water, however, and ona 
calm day, the amphitheatre wears a 
different aspect. 1 have walked along 
the semi-circular seat-like ledges, dis- 
turbing the white sea-fowl perched 
quietly with half-closed eyes where the 
torrent raves and rushes at high 
water; and have clambered down to 
the very bottom of the enclosure 
where there are caverns underneath 
the cliff, paved with muscles and other 
shell fish, and full of fairy baths left 
by the tide, cool and clear, such as 
Titania and her maids of honour might 
love to take their pleasure in on a 
summer’s day. 

I know not anywhere a walk so 
short as that from the boat-house at 
Kilkee to the high cliff called the 
** Look-out,” a distance easily accom- 
plished in half an hour, that comprises 
within its limits so much that is cu- 
rious in nature. A few steps from 
the amphitheatre brings to view an- 
other beautiful object ; a tall isolated 
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pillar, standing out a short space from 
the main cliff, and which doubtless at 
some bye-gone time formed part of it, 
and was rent away in some convulsion 
of the elements. The dark grey 
colour of this pillar, stained here and 
there by mosses and lichens—its rug- 
ged outline—the broad base washed 
by the foaming surges—the position it 
occupies in a sort of angle from whence 
the grouping of the surrounding 
cliffs is seen in a peculiarly graceful 
point of view ; the sea, which owing 
to sunken rocks and subterranean 
caverns, is generally greatly agitated 
in this spot, altogether make the pil- 
lar an interesting object. Last year 
a beautiful tuft of sea-pink grew on 
the very top of it, and continued in 
full bloom during the whole season. 
Many arude storm did that delicate 
pli unt encounter, and touching it was 
to see its lovely clusters of pale pink 
tlowers bending their meek heads to 
the gale—planted on that wild spot 
where no human hand could reach, 
looking so refined and graceful, such 
a contrast to the rough rude pile on 
which it grew. 

It is curious to watch the i ingress 
and egress of the waves in and out of 
a low « vavern, which here runs a long 
way under the land. Their hollow, 
rumbling, muffled sound within the 
cave has a peculiar effect ; especially 
when you lay your ear to the ground 
overhead, and that the “ bruit sourd” 
of their unseen tossings seems to come 
up to you from the very bowels of the 
earth. 

Intrinsic Bay is the next object of 
interest ; and fearful and thrilling in- 
deed are the feelings it awakens in the 
mind. You have heard of the dread- 
ful wreck of the “ Intrinsic,” a fine 
English vessel, which took place here 
a few years ago, and from which the 
bay derived the name it has gone by 
since. How, for many hours, the un- 
fortunate ship was dashed about in 
this awful spot, struggling with the 
breakers, and surrounded by the black 
inhospitable menacing rocks ; — how 
crowds on the shore looked helplessly 
on, unable to render her the slightest 
assistance in her hour of danger ;— 
and how just before she went down, a 
female form was seen to appear for a 
moment on the deck, and after one 
wild look around at the scene of de- 
vastation, sink back despairingly into 
the cabinYou. have heard how 
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every soul on board perished, and how 
a bird hovering over the spot where 
the ship had gone down was observed 
to stoop and pick up something, which 
having dropped on the shore, while 
flying along, proved to be a lady’s 
glove! 
“* A lady’s glove! O, bear it hither! 
Alas, for the hand it prest! 
Fair cheek hath blanch’d—fond heart 
did wither 
And bright eves closed in rest! 
‘‘ Of the cherished at many a heart and 
home, 
There’s left but this relice—toss’d 
Fragile and light, on the wild sea’s foam, 
A type of the loved and lost. 
**O, when shall the voice of the mourner 
cease 
To wail in the far-off land, 
For her who hath left the ‘ vacant place,’ 
And severed the kindred band ? 


‘Whose glove, like the dove-borne 
branch of yore, 
Is given for those that weep her, 
A pledge that the waters can chill her 
no more, 
That sweet is the rest of the sleeper.” 


I know not what has become of the 
“relic” so movingly apostrophised in 
the poem of which I have quoted a 
part. We were not at Kilkee when 
this dreadful wreck took place, but 
some of the tokens of the scene were 
sent us by those who witnessed it. 
Among others were some fragments of 
coloured ‘cotton belonging to bales 
which formed part of the ship’s cargo. 
These, indeed, told their own tale, and 
expressively too. They were literally 
honeycombed with holes ; the violent 
tossing in the sea and friction against 
the rocks having given them the ap- 
pearance of being ground in a mill. 

And now here we are, after mount- 
ing a pretty steep ascent, on the top of 
the high “ Look-out” cliff: and it 
would not be easy to find a pleasanter 
spot to pause and take breath on. The 
view is enlarged and beautiful, extend- 
ing uninterruptedly all round the hor- 
izon. On one side may be seen the 
windings of the Shannon, with Carri- 
gaholt Castle and Bay; the shadowy 
outline of the Kerry mountains in the 
back ground and a large tract of 
country,—corn-field, meadow, bog and 
scattered habitations, — intervening. 
On the other lies the splendid Atlan- 
tic, outstretched in all its grandeur 


and sublimity. Beneath us is the 
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* Look-out Bay ;” around, the tower- 
ing cliffs in their fantastic variety of 
forms ; and almost in front the beauti- 
ful Bishop's and Bird Islands. 

There is some legend connected 
with the first of these islands which I 
have, despite many efforts, in vain en- 
deavoured to discover. It is just the 
place to which one might imagine 
some wild story attached. Its,curious 
form, so’ square, massive, and block- 
like ;—its abrupt looking and isolated 
position, standing out of the water, as 
if it had been conjured up and sum- 
moned there by magic ;—its green 
surface varied by two rude pillar-like 
mounds of large stones, which recall 
to mind the “cairns” described by 
Ossian as piled over the bones of 
some “ son of a hundred fights.” 

These mounds are said to mark the 
graves of two bishops or holy men, 
who, in times long since gone by, be- 
took themselves, for the purpose of 
seclusion, to this lonely sea-girt spot. 
Here they passed the evening of their 
days 

** Mid counted beads and countless 

prayers,” 


and here they died and were buried. 

Smile not at the tale: and let no 
reminiscences of the memorable story 
of the Kilkenny cats, who devoured 
each other until nought was left of 
them but their respective tails,— let 
no reminiscence of this veracious le- 
gend suggest the idea that needs must 
have been that these holy bishosp 
performed, each for the other, the fu- 
neral obsequies. The island wherein 
they rest not only was, but is,—how- 
ever appearances may seem to deny 
the fact, — accessible from the main 
land, as you shall hear. 

The first time I saw this curious 
spot was on a calm day, when the sea 
was comparatively at rest, and nothing 
broke the height of the steep, perpen- 
dicular, rocky island wall, except an 
occasional dash of spray that leaped up 
against it, and made the dark sides 
look still darker by the contrast to its 
snowy whiteness. I thought, as my 
eyes rested on the square mass looking 
thus apart and unapproachable in its 
loneliness, that it would be difficult to 
see a more complete natural fortifi- 
cation. “ Nothing, surely,” thought 
I, “can invade those rocky solitudes, 
save the foot of the sea-bird that builds 
her nest among the fissures ; "when, 
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a small shaggy black-faced sheep ; 
and then came another, and another, 
quietly cropping the short herbage 
that grew on the flat top of the 
island. 

The pasture of Bishop's island, as 
we afterwards learned, is. considered 
the sweetest and most nutritious of 
any in the country; and the mutton 
fed upon its hallowed soil is always 
offered for sale with an extra confi- 
dence in its merits. 

« Buy an elegant quarther this morn- 
ing, your honour;” says the blue- 
frocked itinerant, raising up the corner 
of the cloth that covers his long bas- 
ket; an elegant quarther—raal island 
mutton; as small as anything, as sweet 
as honey, and that will melt in your 
mouth. Never was off the island, 
your honour, never; sure I wouldn't 
tell you a lie.” 

And, certainly, as far as regards the 
good qualities of the article com- 
mended, there is no departure from 
truth ; for whether owing to its indi- 
vidual and intrinsic merits, or to the 
abundant supply of Spartan sauce that 
seasons every ‘“comestible” in this 
appetite-giving place, there is no 
where such good mutton as at Kilkee. 
The assertion, however, of its coming 
from Bishop’s island is to be received 
with considerable caution, inasmuch as 
the little more than an acre of ground, 
of which the whole consists, must pos- 
sess miraculous powers of multiplying 
and expanding its resources, to be 
able to maintain a hundredth part of 
the sheep sold as “raal island mut- 
ton.” 

We have never been fortunate 
enough to witness the operation of 
getting the poor animalsoff and on the 
island. It must, from the description, 
be a very curious though a painfully 
nervous sight. When the weather is 
very calm, the sheep are taken out in 
a canoe, accompanied by two or three 
expert cliff climbers, who perform the 
difficult and dangerous feat of scaling 
the rocky wall of theisland. Arrived 
at the top, they throw down a long 
grass rope which they have carried up 
with them: this is tied round the neck 
of the sheep, and the poor animal is 
dragged up the height. The process 
of geiting the sheep down is performed 
in the same manner. The climber 
descends first, and the desperate re- 
_sistance made by the terrified creature 
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as he drags it after him, by causing it 
to slide gradually and _ reluctantly 
down the rock with its four legs 
planted firmly against it, prevents the 
animal from falling head foremost into 
the sea. 

Bird island is an irregularly shaped 
mass of rock, the outline of which 
always reminds me of the represent- 
ations of that singular pile in the 
northern seas, Rockall, which is often 
mistaken at a distance for a ship in 
full sail, and is said to have givea rise 
to the romantic legend of the Flying 
Dutchman, or Phantom Ship of the 
north. Another point of resemblance 
between them is, that both are the 
resort of sea birds. Vast numbers of 
the latter build their nests on Bird 
Island, and it is curious to see them 
dotted about among the ledges of 
rock, perched on the sharp pinnacles, 
or drawn up in formal even lines along 
the edge of the cliff. I never can 
look at these sea fowl, standing as 
they do when at rest on one leg with 
the other drawn up beside them, that 
I do not call to mind a favourite story 
of my old Italian master, Signor Cos- 
tantini. 1 faney I see his sharp intel- 
ligent face—his bright eyes twinkling 
with glee from out the net-work of 
most comical looking wrinkles in 
which they were embedded—his almost 
child-like delight as he wound up his 
anecdote. 

“Once upon a time,” said he, “a 
Roman gentleman received a present 
of a certain bird which was accounted 
a great delicacy for the table. He 
committed it to his cook with many 
injunctions to do it every justice in 
the dressing, and having invited a 
couple of friends to share the feast, 
looked forward with no little anxiety 
to the appearance of the dainty. 
Meanwhile, the bird was put on the 
spit, and the cook stood by to superin- 
tend its evolutions. Now it so hap- 
pened that the said cook had a fair 
friend in the town to whom he was 
paying his addresses; and as fate 
would have it, just at the moment 
when he was most intently occupied 
about the fowl, the damsel entered 
the kitchen. 

*« Good evening, Jacopo,’ said she, 
‘why how busy you are!—has your 
master company to dinner ?’ 

*“« Yes;’ said Jacopo, ‘and he has 
given me so many charges about this 
bird which was sent him a present, 
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that I am forced to watch it closely. I 
must keep basting it as you see, with 
this mixture of herbs and spices and 
choice sweet wines continually. It 
will be a rare dainty, I promise you, 
when done.’ 

“«¢ Ah, I dare say it is very good ;’ 
said the girl, ‘how nice it looks—and 
what a delicious savoury smell! how 
I should like to taste it!’ 

“« And so you shall, carissima!’ 
exclaimed the enamoured cook, losing 
sight of all prudential considerations 
—led away, as Many a wiser man hes 
been before and sinc e, by love,---* So 
you shall, carina mia!’ and with that 
he cnaiahed up a knife, and boldly 
cutting a leg off the fowl, presented 
it to his mistress.’ 

“ When dinner was 
served up the cook was rather in a 
dilemma. He covered the bird over 
with thick rich sauce, and placing it 
on the dish so as to conceal as much 
as possible the deficiency of the leg, 
hoped that what he had done would 
escape detection. But he was mis- 
taken. Ina minute or two after the 
company had sat down to table, out 
came his master in a towering passion, 
calling loudly for the cook. 

«¢ Briccone!’ he exclaimed, * how 
dared you maim the fowl! what have 
you done with the other leg?’ 

«*¢ The other leg,’ said the unfortu- 
nate cook, ‘ the other leg, Signore — 
I—I—it never had but one leg,’ he 
added with desperation. 

«©« One leg!’ exclaimed the master, 
‘who ever heard of a bird with only 
one leg? Hear what this fellow says,’ 
he added, turning to his guests, ‘ was 
there ever such insolence ?’ 

* The cook had now nothing for it 
but to persist in his assertion, which 
he did manfully, declaring that no 
fowl of that particular species was 
ever known in the experience of cook 
or naturalist to possess two legs. He 
maintained the point, and the discus- 
sion ended by the enraged host de- 
claring that if he did not prove the 
truth “of his words to the entire satis- 
faction of the witnesses then present, 
he should be turned out of doors in 
disgrace, and severely punished more- 
over for the abstraction of the leg. 

“ The man made his escape, glad to 
get off on such terms, and laying the 
flattering unction to his fears that, 
his passion once over, his master would 
think no more of the business, Great 


about to be 
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was the dismay therefore of the delin- 
quent, when he was summoned to at- 
tend the party next day to the Pontine 
Marshes where the bird in question 
was generally to be seen. He put the 
best face he could on the matter how- 
ever, and away he went. 

“As they approached the Marshes, 
Jacopo’s courage began to fail; they 
were now in sight of the spot which 
the birds were wont to frequent, and 
he was just beginning to revolve in 
his mind the expediency of confessing 
all and throwing himself on his mas- 
ter’s clemency, when he espied a bird 
standing quite still on the edge of a 
pool, and, to his infinite surprise and 
triumph! it actually had but one single 
leg. 

«‘¢ There, signor padrone !’ he ex- 
claimed ; ‘there !—1 told you how it 
was! look at yonder bird, and see 
who is right now. Now where are 
the two legs you spoke of ? 

“ With these words, Jacopo, unwill- 
ing to trust another glance, turned 
quickly round, and setting his face 
towards the city, declared that the 
evidence being so conclusive in his 
favour, there was no need to waste 
any more time about the business, and 
that they had now better proceed 
home without further delay. 

« ¢« Not so fast,’ cried the master. — 
* Tam not such a fool as that comes to.’ 

«“ Whereupon he began to shout at 
the bird with all his might, who looking 
up from his doze at the unwonted 
clamour, quietly put down his other 
leg, spread his wings, and flew away. 

* « Now!’ exclaimed the gentleman 
confronting the unfortunate cook; 
‘ what have you to say to that?’ 

« «Ah, master, if you had only done 
that last night! if you had only cried 
out and shouted to the other bird as 
you have done to this, who knows 
but he might have put down the 
second leg, too.’ 

‘ The ready reply of the culprit 
disarmed his master, who admired his 
ingenuity in getting out of the scrape, 
and pardoned him, on the condition 
of having no more one-legged fowls 
appear on his table,” 

Wednesday. — One need not have 
recourse to poetry or romance for 
the highly-wrought pathos of life:— 
there are sometimes as strong touches 
of tragedy in its every-day scenes as 
occur in the pages of the most ex- 
citing fiction. Imagination is a vivid 
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painter, but reality is ofttimes far 
more powerful, stern, and sombre. 

I do not think poet or dramatist 
could imagine a deeper touch of the 
tragedy of life than the agonized 
burst of feeling of a poor young wo- 
man, known among us by the name 
of “the sailor’s wife,’ when I went 
out to her, a few day’s since, to the 
hall door. Inever heard any thing 
so bitter, so expressive. It was over- 
coming: — if my existence had de- 
pended on it, I could not have uttered 
a word at the moment. I did not 
lose the impression for half the day 
afterwards. 

She and her husband were living 
at —__—, when we were here last. 
They had come to the village perfect 
strangers, she an Englishwoman, he 
that citizen of the world, a sea- 
faring man, looking for any employ- 
ment that might offer. They were 
an interesting pair: I used often to 
think how peculiar was their position, 
and how much they must love one 
another, isolated thus in the midst of 
strangers, all the world to each 
other. 

And so they did:—their very po- 
verty seemed a bond; the hardships 
they endured were mutual, and 
neither had any to help or comfort 
them in the hour of sickness or dis- 
tress, save the other. She was a 
delicate young creature, often ill; 
and he used to come up to us in the 
evening, when his work was done, to 
get assistance for her; and we used 
to think there was something soft- 
ened and affectionate in his blunt, 
uncouth manners, when he spoke of 
her sufferings. 

But it was she who was our con- 
stant visitor, and generally on account 
of her husband she came. He was em- 
ployed attending the workmen in an 
extensive building, and his having 
been a sailor, and accustomed to 
climbing, caused him to be often 
despatched on perilous errands. ‘Two 
or three times during their stay in the 
village he met with dangerous acci- 
dents, and then it was we saw how much 
shelovedhim. Her anxiety and solici- 
tude were very touching, and so was her 
thankfulness for any little favour re- 
ceived for her husband. It was quite 
a pleasure to see her happy counten- 
ance when she went away, carrying 
some little dainty to the sick man, or 
a book to amuse him, or bandages for 
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his bruises. They were in the great- 

est poverty. I often thought they 

were like the “ meek and patient pair ” 

of Cowper: like them they seemed to 

have 

“ Nor comforts else, but in their mutual 
love.” 

A few days since, when we were 
preparing for a drive, P came 
in and said the sailor’s wife was out- 
side. She had come to pour into his 
benevolent ear, that is always open 
to every tale of suffering and distress, 
a melancholy story. Her husband 
had deserted her! They were living, 
or rather starving in Limerick; he 
got into bad company—was allured to 
go with his associates to Dublin, to 
try and mend his wretched fortunes 
(Oh, want! how dire are thy temp- 
tations !) and stole away without 
telling his wife any thing of his in- 
tended departure. 

P———_- told this sad tale with his 
usual feeling, and added, that the 
poor deserted wife had come to get 
some assistance towards carrying her 
to England, to the only friends she now 
had in the world. I went out to the 
door to give her our contributions. 
She was standing on the steps, and 
the moment she caught a glimpse of 
my well-known face,—Oh! what a 
gush of agony! I never heard any 
thing like it. Iwas obliged to put 
the money into her hand, and run 
back into the house: had I stayed 
another instant, I should have been as 
bad as herself. 

There was a whole volume of 
meaning in that burst of bitter grief: 
it seemed to come from the very 
depths of a broken heart. I could 
fancy the effect the sudden sight of 
me produced on her, recalling all the 
circumstances connected with her 
former visits here, and the miserable 
contrast of her present forlorn state. 
Perhaps, too, the recollection of her 
unworthy husband was “too much 
for her :”—for I suppose, with a true 
woman’s feeling she continues to love 
him on, notwithstanding his cruel de- 
sertion. 

All this, and much more was ex- 
pressed by the . I hardly know 
what to call the sort of long bursting 
sob that smote my ears and my heart, 
and haunted them for hours after- 
wards. It was a scene really worthy 
the pen of Sterne. 


M. F. D, 
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Waar a vast series of experiments 
in the huge laboratory of the world 
has History by this time collected for 
Philosophy! What varied combina- 
tions of the few primitive elements ; 
what strange and unexpected results ! 
That the time has come for some at- 
tempt to methodize these results—for 
some effort to conjecture thereal march 
and object and destiny of our won- 
drous humanity, seems to be felt with 
a peculiar intensity in the very gene- 
ration in which we live. The problem 
has pressed hard upon men’s hearts 
in all times; but it can scarcely 
be doubted it has assumed a definite- 
ness in these days quite peculiar and 
characteristic. In its philosophical 
speculations as distinct from its exact 
science, ours is eminently an age of 
anticipation and retrospect ; the two- 
faced Janus is its type. Seldom have 
the cultivators of physical and mathe- 
matical science been more devoted to 
the utilitarian Present; never were 
the philosophical speculators more 
immersed in the Past and the Future. 
Of these two directions of thought, 
the Past is, however, among our in- 
quirers, clearly the more engrossing. 
We abound, to a degree quite unex- 
ampled, with histories, judgments, 
summaries of the past ; we have be- 
come a world of philosophical gos- 
sips and story-tellers. This tendency 
finds two principal fields of exercise ; 
the history of contemplation and the 
history of action ; both pursued not 
in the way of detail, but of reflection. 
In modern Europe, nearly every great 
mental revolution, nearly every im- 
portant change in the general habi- 
tudes of thought has begun in Ger- 
many ; and there also, by a singular 
combination of powers apparently op- 
posite, that laborious work of detailed 
investigation is always prosecuted, 
which is afterwards prepared for the 
general market by the dexterity of 
French artists, and stamped (as far 
as it seems to deserve it) for common 
currency, by the solid impress of 


English judgment. This tendency ~ 
of which we speak, offers a new ex- 
emplification of the rule. The philo- 
sophical investigation of history, with 
few exceptions, (chiefly the remark- 
able one of Montesquieu), has taken 
its modern rise among the German 
professors; and France, as usual, 
has betaken herself to enchase the 
rough jewels of Teutonic meditation 
and learning in a setting so brilliant 
and attractive, as to have made one of 
the deepest and darkest of all subjects 
of inquiry popular in the very salons. 
The very pleasing work before us is 
one of the earliest evidences of the 
current having reached the English 
shore. 

We have just observed that there 
are two chief departments of the ge- 
neral history of humanity. The ten- 
dency to labour the history of specu- 
lation, in which much more has as yet 
been done, seems to have arisen on 
the Continent from the weariness of 
new systems, seconded by the scepti- 
cism of the last century. It will 
easily be understood how both may 
unite to create a spirit of despon. 
dency, which may naturally urge men 
to occupy themselves by classifying sys- 
tems in hopelessness of penetrating to 
truth. If this have been, as in many in- 
stances it unquestionably was, the mo- 
tive to this love of analysing and arrang- 
ing defunct schools, it is instructive to 
observe how vain has been the exchange. 
The spirit of system, the rage of 
hypothesis, has followed the disclaim- 
ers of system into this new field of 
investigation ; and “ Nature” herself 
has never suffered under the distor- 
tions of precipitate theory, more 
grievously than the history of specu- 
lation. 

The other subject of inquiry for 
which the archives of the past have 
been largely explored of late, is the 
philosophical history of humanity not 
speculative, but active ; the formation 
and fortunes of society. It is hardly 
necessary to observe, that the spirit of 
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system has here found a special sphere 
of activity; the more unrestrained 
from the vague and indecisive and ill- 
recorded materials that lay at its 
merciless disposal. With one very 
extensive school, the usual object has 
been to derive all the forms of human 
association from some one prolific 
principle ; the Hindi procreation of 
the universe from a single marvellous 
egy, is surely but the type of these 
philosophical archeologies. Others 
have attempted a more arduous task 
of conjectural history, and have con- 
ducted our race safely through a vast 
series of stages antecedent to huma- 
nity ; acknowledging but one general 
maxim of inquiry—the careful avoid- 
ance of the one only document worth 
a second thought upon such a ques- 
tion. Unfortunately for their logical 
consistency, those imaginary processes 
of maternal Nature, by which she has 
at length licked the human race into 
shape, transforming in a course of 
uncounted ages the wild brethren of 
the ourang-outang into the legislators 
of the first societies, are hardly less 
miraculous than the _ interferences 
they are intended to supersede. But 
«dead men tell no tales ;” hypotheses 
of A. M. 1, and hypotheses of the 
lunar inhabitants are equally safe from 
personal confutation ; Noah will not 
rise in judgment against those who 
have refined the worthy man into a 
** type of production,’ nor Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob appear in person to 
decline the honour of having been 
* signs of the Zodiac.” But ought 
we not to pity poor humanity, thus 
learnedly belied? How sad the for- 
tunes of these early societies ;—during 
life, martyred daily between tyrants 
and “Jiberators ;” and after death, 
not suffered to rest in peace by the 
resurrection-men of philosophy ! 

The all reforming spirit of the 
inductive method has at length, 
though slowly, begun to force its way 
into even these regions of thought, and 
brought with it, as it ever does, a 
gradual increase of moderation, can- 
dour, and real knowledge. Still, the 
difficulties of inductive research 
into the infancy of society are un- 
deniably great. The paucity, and yet 
more, the uncertainty, of records, 
must still leave the most patient ana- 
lyser much to conjecture. Old re- 
corders understood little of the im- 
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perishable preciousness of a single 
fact. They could not conceive it 
possible that half-a-dozen authentic 
statistical and chronological tables 
could be worth the whole nine Muses of 
Herodotus. The history of the early 
church has (under Divine permission,) 
suffered in the same way from the 
apparent inability of the writers, with 
all their other excellencies, to under- 
stand the inestimable value to pos- 
terity, of simple and minute detail. 
srilliant declamation, stirring ap- 
peals to imagination, can be had at all 
times; every age will produce its 
artists to supply these wants; but 
facts, once lost, are lost for ever. 

In this respect, Geography has 
brought unexpected aid to the defici- 
encies of early history. The extent of 
our existing geographical knowledge 
enables us to obtain contemporary 
specimens of almost every historical 
form of society. Man remaining the 
same, his development will follow the 
same laws under the same circum- 
stances; and thus, making a few ob- 
vious allowances, in the savage and 
semi-civilized tribes now so minutely 
known, we may confidently reckon on 
seeing the image of barbarism and 
half-civilization in all its ages. 

On this principle, Mr. Taylor's 
work, of which we are about to give 
our readers some account, seems to 
have been written. It consists of a 
striking parallel between the savage 
and civilized forms of life, a series of 
ingenious and learned researches into 
the civilization of the ancient nations, 
and some forcible observations on the 
progress and prospects of modern 
society. 

Civilization, the great subject of 
the book, is one of those numerous 
terms which every one understands, 
and scarcely any one can venture to 
define. It is not to time alone that 
the “Si non roges intelligo” of Au- 
gustine is applicable. We abound in 
words which stand less for any one 
distinct idea than for a cluster of as- 
sociations. The term brings up the 
whole irregular troop; they all claim 
attention as equally gathering under 
its standard ; and the main difficulty 
is to exclude the straggling * follow- 
ers” —in other words, to select the 
essential, and neglect the accidental 
elements. The case may be compared 
to the kind of knowledge we often 
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have of the character of a favourite 
companion ; we should feel insulted if 
any man were to deny that we knew 
and appreciated our friend’s excel- 
lence; yet, though we have known 
him long and intimately, we should 
sometimes be excessively perplexed to 
fix where specially that excellence lies. 

M. Guizot and our author agree 
that the main characteristic of what is 
called civilization is progress. No 
one can doubt that progress is its most 
obvious measure. Yet, perhaps, a more 
scrutinizing investigation would de- 
termine that this idea, though highly 
convenient for general purposes of 
exposition, is but a property (as the 
logicians speak), flowing from the 
essential nature of civilization. 

The problem may be analysed thus : 
—lIt is a principle of vast importance, 
and capable, as we conceive, of per- 
fect proof, that all the faculties of 
man, whether intellectual, emotional, 
moral, or corporeal, have been origin- 
ally formed for purposes of good. 
Every vice is the perversion (by exag- 
geration, or debilitation, or distortion) 
of a faculty primarily intended for an 
activity, innocent, or useful, or even 
virtuous. What is called “ the cor- 
ruption of human nature,” is simply 
that disarrangement of these faculties 
by which their due individual intensity 
and mutual harmony have been lost. 
The perfect state of man would be 
that in which this primitive tone should 
be accurately reproduced. But be- 
yond all question, that state would be 
a state of intense activity ; the explor- 
ing faculties ever seeking truth, the 
desiring faculties ever seeking happi- 
ness, the corporeal faculties ministering 
to both, the moral faculties approving 
the high and holy labour. By the 
very constitution of our nature (both 
as a finite nature, and from certain 
peculiarities in its structure), ultimate 
truth and ultimate happiness are, and 
must ever be, made known to us, not 
in instantaneous completeness, but by 
a partial and still augmenting mani- 
festation, The essence, then, of the 
thing meant by civilization is— the 
full and unimpeded play of all the ori- 
ginal faculties of humanity according 
to their original proportions. The 
more this condition is attained, whe- 
ther in the individual or in suciety— 
but chiefly in the latter because there 
it can best be realized, the more the 
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ideal of civilization is attained. Now, 
this state being inherently a state of 
constant activity ; and this activity 
maintained by a perpetual enlargement 
of its objects, the increasing attain- 
ment of which objects is necessarily 
‘‘ progress ;” it follows that progress 
must be an inseparable property, and 
thus becomes a constant measure, of 
civilization. 

Thus it is that perfect civilization 
does not suppose perfect knowledge or 
perfect attainment of any kind; but 
the perfect removal of all impedi- 
ments to its pursuit. The perfection 
of the Athlete’s training is not that 
he can conquer all opponents, for this 
no training can ensure without extra- 
ordinary natural endowments ; but 
that he can employ to the utmost ad- 
vantage every particle of power which 
nature has given. 

Mr. Taylor puts the case of a Fu- 
ture State as forming an apparent ob- 
jection to the progressive character of 
civilization. He meets it by admit- 
ting the consequence, and thence 
limiting the notion to the present 
world. We incline to think that this 
is in some degree to sacrifice the truth 
of the thing to the popular accepta- 
tion of the word. We should much 
prefer denying the dangerous (for its 
moral influences are most dangerous) 
and ungrounded sup2osition, that the 
future state is meant to be one of in- 
stantaneous absolute perfection. We 
believe it capable of establishment, not 
only from intimations in Scripture, but 
from the essential nature of the human 
mind, that no repose of absolute at- 
tainment can ever be meant for a 
being formed as man is formed. From 
some misunderstood expressions of 
Holy Writ, which affirm only the 
peace that belongs to a mind liberated 
from all undue impediments, espe. 
cially from the great impediment of 
moral depravity, the notion has in all 
ages got currency, that the felicity of 
the blessed is to consist in some un- 
imaginable suspension or absorption of 
the faculties in the vision or enjoyment 
of the Supreme. That the nearer ap- 
proach to that infinite being is to form 
the true ground of celestial happiness, 
no man can doubt. But this perpe- 
tual approach, this eternal approxima- 
tion, the asymptote and curve of a 
finite and an infinite nature—is itself, 
doubtless, a state of enlarging ac- 
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tivity. This repose is the reposing 
motion of the eagle ; 


Ye cannot see 
The stirring of his wings, and yet—he 
soars ! 


It may further be observed, that 
one chief ground for the supposition 
of a beatific vision exclusive of all ac- 
tivity,—a Christian Nirwana,—is the 
confusion between perfection of facul- 
ties (which we shall have), and perfec- 
tion of knowledge, in which it will be 
our happiness to grow for all eternity. 

In continuation of this subject, Mr. 
Taylor insists with great force upon 
the important truth, which perhaps 
the preceding considerations may con- 
tribute to enforce,—that the state of 
civilization is the natural state of man, 
in opposition to the common fallacy of 
the “ state of nature.” Like all other 
questions of mere phraseology, this 
would be of little consequence, but 
that the confusion is made the text of 
elaborate disquisitions in support of 
pernicious political and ethical chi- 
meras. The object is to decry civil- 
ization. The argument is, that “ the 
state of nature”’ must be the best, and 
that savage life is the state of nature. 
The reply concedes the principle, that 
the state of nature—that is, the state 
most accordant with our nature, and 
for which nature has designed and 
qualified us,—is assuredly the best ; 
but denies the affirmation that savage 
life is, in this sense, the “ natural” 
state of man. The proof is but a re- 
petition of what we have already 
stated. Nature unquestionably de- 
signs every being for the development 
of the faculties she gives; and this 
development is civilization. 

The fallacy, it is obvious, arises out 
of an ambiguity in the expression, 
** the state of nature ;” and that am- 
biguity seems to grow out of the sup- 
posed analogy between the raw ma- 
terials of nature, as contrasted with 
the manufactures of art, and the savage 
as contrasted with the civilized man. 
The rhetorical advantages of such an 
analogy are evident ; for the obsery- 
ation is obvious to all men that the 
processes and productions of nature 
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are infinitely superior to the most la- 
boured works of manufacturing skill ; 
and the contrast admits of all the or- 
naments of poetry. But the analogy 
is false between the civilized man and 
the manufactured article; the object 
of all just civilization being simply to 
improve, expand, and disencumber the 
original faculties,—the object of ma- 
nufacture being a total change of the 
raw material into forms and for pur- 
poses utterly different from those that 
belonged to its original state. The 
true analogy between civilization and 
any art is to be found in such arts as 
those of agriculture or medicine ; and 
accordingly, on that stage the objec- 
tor is at once overthrown. The ob- 


ject of agriculture is to call out all the 


“natural” powers of the soil and the 
seed; that of medicine, to make the 
bodily functions just what “ nature” 
would have them. If civilization be 
art, we can with truth say of it,— 


** This is an Art 
Which doth change Nature—mend it 
rather, but 
The Art itself is Nature.” 


“Man,” says Burke, “ is by nature 
reasonable, and he is never perfectly in 
his natural state but when he is placed 
where reason may be “best cultivated 
and most predominates. Art is man’s 
nature. We are as much, at least, in 
a state of nature in formed manhood, 
as in immature and helpless infancy.”’* 
The degree to which the instance of 
manufacturing art, as symbolical of 
overwrought civilization, impressed 
the imagination of antiquity, is seen in 
those innumerable passages which will 
occur to every student of classical 
literature, where the pastoral poets 
deplore the “torturing” and “ cor- 
ruption” of natural productions to suit 
the purposes of commerce and luxury. 
Yet, as if to prove how truly Art may 
be the perfection of Nature, the Sa- 
turnian age of the old mythology 
and its imaginary return were inva- 
riably marked by the spontaneous pro- 
duction of the very flowers and fruits 
which are the triumphs of horticul- 
tural art: 
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* At tibi prima, puer, nul/o munuscula 
cultu, 

Errantes hederas passim cum baccare, 
tellus, 

Mixtaque ridenti colocasia fundet acan- 
tho.” 


The charges which have been pre- 
ferred against civilization at large 
have all been attacks on abuses which 
were really retrogradations. They 
are exactly like the satires of Molicre 
on the medical art,—growing out of 
the multitude and the knaveries of 
quacks. But in truth, such at- 
tacks are wholly vain. They may 
succeed in making benevolent men 
uncomfortable; but they cannot pos- 
sibly produce any practical effect. 
Nature, in contriving her machinery 
of progress, has taken her measures 
too well. When mankind have once 
got the knack of advancement, no 
earthly power can persuade them vo- 
luntarily to recede. The brain will 
not unlearn its knowledge, nor the 
right hand forget her cunning. Strive 
our most, we cannot bid men back to 
the woods,—we cannot charm them 
into savagery. Once on his road, re- 
turn is to man impossible; the voice 
is ever in his ear that echoed to the 
wandering Ahasuer—“ On—on.” 

Our present Author has pursued 
the parallel of the barbarous and cul- 
tivated states with great minuteness 
and success. He shows us the infer- 
iority of the savage in his physical 
development (vol. i. p. 20-25), in his 
intellectual attainments (25-34), in his 
social condition through all its several 
relations (34-63), in his possession of 
property (80-83), in his liability to 
crime (83-89), in his personal liberty 
and security (97-106), in his mode of 
prosecuting war (107-132), in respect 
to indigence and destitution (132-163), 
and in his notions of religion (163- 
185). Nothing can prove more 
clearly than this excellent survey, how 
truly the success of the vulgar enco- 
miums of savage life has turned upon 
the simple fact, that the evils which are 
experienced in civilized society are well 
known and keenly stamped upon our 
recollection, while of savage life, 
knowing practically nothing, ima- 
gination has been able to dispose as 
she has pleased. 

On all these topics, the reader who 
consults Mr. Taylor’s volumes will 
find a large quantity of curious and 
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well-digested observation. Among a 
variety of equal claimants, it is not 
very easy to select. The whole of 
the fifth chapter struck us as peculiarly 
successful ; nor do we know where to 
find a better sample of good-humoured 
confutation than the following demol- 
ition of the Owenist follies on the 
subject of property. We can assure 
Mr. Taylor he very needlessly apolo- 
gizes for any severity of expression 
regarding these missionaries of social 
depravity. Among speculative vision- 
aries a man may wander with the pity 
that marks the visitor of the better 
wards of Bedlam or Swift's; lis- 
tening to the philosophical debauchery 
of the modern * halls of science’ we 
think only of the cart’s tail or the 
pillory : — 


‘* The first objection to the schemes 
of the Socialists, as they choose to call 
themselves, is that they do not abolish 
private property. Corporate possessions 
are as much private property as indi- 
vidual acquisitions. Robert Owen does 
not assert that all property should be 
common, but merely that all property 
belonging to the denizens of some square 
or parallelogram, some species of social 
barrack, should be common to the mem- 
bers of that community. He does not 
assert, though he is careful not to deny, 
that the property of said community 
should not be shared by other commu- 
nities. The property, therefore, of the 
social barrack is as much private, as 
the property of an English municipality 
or a Franciscan monastery. At. the 
best, his proposal is merely to establish 
a Mutuel Assurance Company, and he 
has so far succeeded that the stock of 
assurance possessed by himself and his 
followers, is of very remarkable amount. 
But we may be told that this objection 
would be obviated if an entire nation 
adopted the barrack, or, as it is falsely 
called, the social system. This does 
not mend the matter; for that nation 
would undeniably have a right to insist 
on its joint-stock property, against the 
claims of any other nation. ‘There is a 
significant hint in one of Robert Owen’s 
pamphlets, recommending that the 
young should be instructed in the manual 
and platoon exercise ; so that these so- 
cial barracks are, like older establish- 
ments, to be not merely civil, but mili- 
tary. It is then a mere delusion, if not 
a downright fraud, to talk about the 
abolition of private property, when at 
most, it is only proposed to transfer the 
right of property from an individual to 
an association. 
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“ Again, it is untrue that the right 
of property is ever abolished with re- 
gard even to the individuals in any so- 
cial barrack. Not to speak of that mo- 
nopoly of talk and of time which every 
socialist desires to establish in his own 
favour, it is certain that men cannot be 
equal in their physical and mental ac- 
quirements. Nature herself has be- 
stowed capac ity, as private property, 
on every individual, and that property 
is inalienable and incommunicable. The 
clever and skilful artist will execute his 
task in a shorter time than he who is 
not gifted with the same powers; he 
will, therefore, have more leisure in the 
barrack : but time is property, leisure 
is pro erty, enjoyment is property. 
Here, then, is inequality arising from the 
inev itable laws of nature. The barrack 
arrangement is to supersede that of the 
family ; ; but if a person is not to have a 
et child, is he to be prevented from 
aving a pet bird, or a tame rabbit? Is 
there to be a common snuff-box, a 
steam-smoking apparatus with branch 
pipes, and a universal shaving machiae 
to run down the ranks when the mem- 
bers are paraded from the manual exer- 
cise, brushing the faces and mowing the 
beards with the speed of a locomotive ? 
* These little things are great to little 
men,’—comforts and conveniences will 
always be adapted to the taste of indi- 
viduals, and the variety of taste will of 
necessity generate private property in 
some direction or other. The socialists 
have been fortunate in finding antago- 
nists who can keep their countenances 
had they not been libelled as knaves, 
they would have been laughed at as 
fools. 

* Let us not be understood to deny 
that there are cases in which great be- 
nefit may be derived from co-operative 
labour, and co-operative expenditure. 
Grant to the socialists the benefit of 
their favourite example of the bee— 
there may be associations that will col- 
lect honey, but there may also be asso- 
ciations with nothing of ‘the bee but the 
sting. Gil Blas was introduced to such 
a social barrack, established by Captain 
Rolando, an eminent professor of com- 
munity of property. Moreover, the 
bees turn the drones out of the hive, 
while the socialists propose that drones 
and working bees should share alike. 
But the co-operative principle has been 
known since the creation of the world; 
‘ Abel was a keeper of sheep, and Cain 
a tiller of the ground ;’ it exists in 
every united family, in every banking 
and commercial company—but, so far 
from being averse to private property, it 
is actually founded upon it ; for indivi- 
dual exertion preceded united exertion, 
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and led the way to the discovery of 
its advantages. 

** But socialism, we are boastingly 
told, has made many converts, — no 
doubt of it: there are two ways of gra- 
tifying vanity and _ self-love, — raising 
one’s self up, or pulling othe rsdow n—the 
latter plan appears generally the easiest 
of accomplishment. In those pre-em- 
inently social compacts, trades-unions, 
the great object of the regulations is to 
prevent the intelligent artisan gaining a 
higher rate of wages than the botch ; 
the barrack system is the mere applica- 
tion of the same principle on a larger 
seale. 

** But we are told that the barrack 
system will destroy covetousness, ava- 
rice, and their consequent train of evils. 
We should be glad to know if these 
eminent moralists have ever given them- 
selves the trouble of inquiring what 
covetousness is. It is nothing more 
than the vitiated excess of a principle 
originally innocent, and even laudable. 
We have shown that the desire of pro- 
perty springs naturally and necessarily 
from our constitution as human beings ; 
it is, as we have said, an inevitable 
result of individuality. As the desire 
is universal, its vitiated excess must be 
common. But to propose the destruc- 
tion of that vice by the abolition of 
private property, is not one whit more 

sensible than to recommend the disuse 
of food as a check to gluttony, or the 
abolition of language as a prevention to 
socialists talking nonsense. 

‘Finally, we are told that a commu- 
nity of pr operty existed among the first 
Christians. The fact is questionable 
(see Hinds’s Rise and Progress of the 
Christian Religion) ; but supposing that 
it were ever so well established, the 
early Christians found it practicable 
only so long as they remained a small 
sect and an oppressed church; they 
were held together by the bond of mu- 
tual love, not mutual advantage, and 
having a further uniting force —the 
pressure from without—the physical 
force of persecution. 

‘If we are asked when was property 
divided? we answer by the previous 
question, when was it common? for if 
it was-never common, the necessity for 
supposing a division ceases. If it be 
inquired when was it first appropriated ? ? 
the answer is, when the first man 
breathed the first breath of air, and ap- 
propriated a portion of the atmosphere 
to the exclusive use of his own lungs ; 

the process was then continued ly his 
plucking fruit for food, sewing fig-leaves 
together for aprons, and using the 
skins of beasts for clothing. To a cer- 
tain extent, private preperty is recog: 
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nised even by the lower animals ; birds 
have their own nests, beasts their own 
lairs, and are ready to do battle against 
all intruders.” 


Another very valuable portion of 
Mr. Taylor's discussions is that in 
which he explains the grounds of cer- 
tain popular errors as to the paucity 
of indigence among barbarous nations, 
and the great apparent increase of 
crime in civilized society. The fol- 
lowing remarks are true and im- 
portant. 


“Tt is no doubt true that every ad. 
vanced stage of society offers new op- 
portunities for crime; this, indeed, is 
only saying, that when the relations be- 
tween men are multiplied, the possibility 
of violating such relations is multiplied 
in the same proportion. A_ periodical 
writer lately assailed railroad travelling, 
and asserted, that the amount of casual- 
ties on the road between Birmingham 
and London, was greater than in the 
days of stage-coaches. Granting that 
this were the case, the inference would 
still be in favour of the safety and secu- 
rity of railroad travelling, because the 
number of passengers travelling by the 
trains, bears afar greater proportion to 
the amount who travelled by coaches 
than the casualties under the new sys- 
tem do to the old. ‘The proper busi- 
ness of the state is to protect and regu- 
late the relations of society, to foster 
the use and prevent the abuse; but a 
possibility of abuse is inherent in every 
new relation, and hence the number of 
punishable and indictable offences ne- 
cessarily increases with the progress of 
civilization. But to prove that crimi- 
nality inereases, it is necessary not 
only to show an additional per centage 
in reference to the population, but also 
to the relations established between 
the members of that population. There 
can be no forgery where there is not 
the art of writing, and no picking 
of pockets where every body goes 
naked. 

«Mr, C. W. Dilke has directed our 
attention to another very important 
consideration. We must naturally ex- 
peet most lapses where there is most 
temptation ; but on the other hand a 
greater amount of virtue is exercised, 
or called into being, by resistance to 
temptation. Criminal returns give us 
only the number of those who have 
fallen, but where are we to seek for the 
records of that unbending integrity 
which has triumphed over countless 
trials of which the barbarian and the 
rustie are whelly ignorant? ‘The en- 
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tire system of commercial credit and 
confidence, is an exhibition of virtue the 
merits of which are rarely appreciated. 
It was an intimate knowledge of human 
nature, that dictated the’ petition, ‘ Lead 
us not into temptation!’ it is a prayer 
which should teach us the duty of cha- 
ritable judgment. ‘ Whenever I hear 
of transgression, said an eminent 
divine, ‘I do not say, thank God that I 
have not so fallen! but thank God that 
I have not been so tempted!’ In all 
fairness, the amount of virtue in resist- 
ing temptation should be taken into ac- 
count, as well as the amount of vice in 
yielding to temptation, when we pro- 
ceed to investigate the criminality pro- 
duced by civilization.’” 


‘The number of offences against law 
must necessarily be modified by the 
number of offences created by law. 
Now, there is a tendency in human 
nature to multiply these offences beyond 
what the necessity of the case requires. 
Whatever people have a right to do 
they will do, especially if it involves 
some privilege. Luther, enumerating 
‘the nine qualities and virtues of a 
good preacher,’ gives as the sixth, 
‘that he should know when to stop.’ 
In the same way as preachers, lawyers, 
and parliamentary orators speak too 
much, legislators are found to legislate 
a little too much. ‘I could never ob- 
tain a grant of sixpence,’ said a cele- 
brated statesman, ‘but I could always 
carry a felony without benefit of clergy.’ 
In almost all acts of police, there is 
more or less of vexatious and interferin 
legislation, because those who undertake 
to direct the morals of the poor, are 
generally ignorant of the habits of the 
poor, and consequently, frame enact- 
ments that provoke their own violation. 

“Itis with morality as with vitality ; 
the forms of vice and the forms of death 
are multiplied, but criminality and mor- 
tality are not increased. We may look 
on our criminal statutes as on the boxes 
and bottles of an apothecary’s shop; 
remedies are provided for diseases of 
which our ancestors never heard, or to 
which they submitted as trifling incon- 
veniences unworthy of notice. On the 
first appearance of a cough we hasten 
to gargles, pills, mixtures, and all the 
combinations of drugs that can be ex- 
pressed in bad writing and worse Latin. 
With them, the cough often continued 
to the coffin. In spite however of the 
multitudincus diseases, and in spite or 
in consequence of the still more multi- 
tudinous drugs, there is no statistical 
faet better ascertained, than that the 
average duration of human life has 
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been increased by the progress of civil- 
ization. 

‘* Let the tables of criminality be ex- 
amined like the tables of mortality — 
look not to the numerical amount of 
diseases or of crimes, but to the abso- 
lute amount of guilt and of death. Thus 
viewed, the official returns which have 
been published, and which seem to 
prove an increase in the number and 
variety of crimes, are far from being 
discouraging; they do not justify the 
feelings of apprehension, with which 
the progress of humanity is so often 
viewed, nor the cry of alarm that is so 
often raised; they do indeed hold out 
motives for continued exertion and in- 
creased energy—for measures of pre- 
vention and vigilance—not to stop the 
progress of degradation, but to accel- 
erate the advance of amelioration.” 


The cause of the supposed augmen- 
tation of cases of poverty is of the 
same kind ; 


**We have seen that society exists 
naturally and necessarily ; there must, 
consequently, be certain laws of social 
existence ; and if their conditions re- 
main unfulfilled, either through accident 
or design, social suffering is the inevit- 
able consequence. But it is only as 
society becomes civilized that it takes 
eognizance of the fulfilment or non- 
fulfilment of these conditions ; and hence 
we find, that at every epoch when a 
great advance was made in intelligence, 
a number of social evils, before undis- 
covered, were brought into view, and 
treated by many as if they had been 
brought into existence. Ecclesiastical 
corruptions were certainly neither 
greater nor more numerous at the era 
of the Reformation, than they were in 
the preceding century, but in the in- 
creased light of that time they were 
more clearly seen, more closely watched, 
and more diligently recorded. British 
liberty and the constitutional privileges 
of the legislature were more respected 
by the Stuarts than they were by the 
7 udors, yet the number of recorded 
violations is far greater under the former 
than under the latter dynasty. Actions 
for false imprisonment were far more 
numerous after the Revolution than be- 
fore it, though illegal arrests had noto- 
riously diminished. In the same way, 
the science of political economy having 
for the first time revealed the nature 
and extent of indigvence as a social evil, 
the subject excited universal attention, 


and led many to believe that an evil of 


such magnitude must have recently 
come into existence, or at least must 
have only of late days reached its pre- 
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sent extent, or else it would have been 
long since discovered.” 


Again ; — 


*“‘Indigence, in a civilized country, is 
the result of a failure to fulfil the con- 
ditions imposed upon social existence. 
Undoubtedly, these conditions are more 
onerous in proportion to the advance of 
the state in civilization, but the means 
of fulfilling them are at least equally 
multiplied. There is a self-adjusting 
ower in society, the working of which 
Saiseaten more perfect as knowledge 
advances, which strikes the balance be- 
tween what is demanded, and what can 
vossibly be supplied When Lord Falk- 
sa was dressing, preparatory to the 
battle of Newbury, his friends expressed 
astonishment at his indulging in the 
luxury of a clean shirt ; a private sol- 
dier, of the present day, wonld be cen- 
sured for leaving his linen unchanged. 
The peasants of England, two centuries 
ago, like those of Ireland in the present 


day, went about with bare feet ; but an 
English beggar of modern times is 


rarely seen without shoes and stockings. 
The existence which we call an 
our ancestors would have deemed lux- 
urious, for we have established condi- 
ditions to social existence of which they 
never dreamed.” 


After noticing the varieties of 
savage life, Mr. Taylor proceeds to 
what many will perhaps consider as 
the most interesting portion of his 
entire work; the evidences of a 
perished civilization in countries now 
barbarous. His researches and ex- 
amples are principally derived from 
American antiquarians ; and _ there 
ran be no question that the facts 
adduced are utterly insoluble on any 
hypothesis but that of a high and very 
extensive intellectual cultivation in the 
remote ages of the vast western wilds. 
As the earth discovers its ancient 
revolutions to the geologist, so civiliza- 
tion has left its fossils buried in the 
wildernesses of Ohio, and Mexico, and 
the Cordileras. Works of mechanical 
art denoting considerable advance- 
ment, ruins of architecture, remains of 
iron works, are discovered beneath a 
forest growth of many hundred years. 
The Indians unchanged since the first 
hour that Europeans beheld them, 
vaze on these old records of their 
ancestors, with as much amazement as 
the civilized explorer ; and can offer no 
tradition, or next to none, to account 
for them! 
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Imagination can set no bounds to 
the future progress of these inquiries, 
which we earnestly trust the arche- 
ologists of the United States, will not 
fail to prosecute. Mr. Taylor’s ob- 
servations in his thirteenth chapter, 
on the identity of these relics in 
various parts of the world, are a 
specimen of the kind of valuable 
speculation which these researches may 
originate. 

If civilization can be thus spon- 
taneously lost, can it spontaneously 
arise? Mr. Taylor replies in the 
negative. These streams may run to 
waste in the desert, but from the 
desert they never can spring. The 
bearing of this consideration on the 
proofs of religion has been pointed out 
with great force by Soame Jenyns in 
his little treatise on the Internal 
Evidence of the Christian Religion. 

“* Mankind,” observes this inge- 
nious writer, “have undoubtedly at 
various times from the remotest ages 
received so much knowledge by divine 
communications, and have ever been 
so much inclined to impute it all to 
their own sufficiency, that it is now 
difficult to determine what human 
reason unassisted can effect. But to 
form a true judgment on this subject, 
let us turn our eyes to those remote 
regions of the globe, to which this 
supernatural assistance has never yet 
extended, and we shall there see men 
endued with sense and reason not 
inferior to our own, so far from being 

capable of forming systems of religion 
and of morality, that they are at this 
day totally unable to make a nail or 
a hatchet : from whence we may surely 
be convinced that reason alone is so 
far from being sufficient to offer to 
mankind a perfect religion that it has 
never yet been able to lead them to any 
degree of culture or civilization what- 
ever. These have uniformly flowed 
from that great fountain of divine 
communication opened in the East, 
in the earliest ages, and thence been 
gradually diffused in salubriousstreams, 
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throughout the various regions of 
the earth. Their rise and progress, by 
surveying the history of the world, 
may easily be traced backwards to 
their source ; and wherever these have 
not yet been able to pe’ netrate, we 
there find the human species not only 
void of all true religious and moral 
sentiments, but not the least emerged 
from their original ignorance and bar- 
barity ; which seems a demonstration, 
that, although human reason is capable 
of progression in science, yet the first 
foundation must be laid by supernatural 
communications.” After further ex- 
patiation on this topic, he adds, that 
“this remarkable contrast seems an 
unanswerable, though perhaps a new 
proof of the necessity of revelation, 
and a solid refutation of all arguments 
against it drawn from the sufficiency 
of human reason.” The same argu- 
ment has been worked out with great 
effect by other writers in special parts 
of it—such as the invention of general 
terms in language, the art of writing, 
and the use of sacrifices. In its most 
general form, as embracing all the 
elements of civilization, it will be 
found excellently stated and enforced 
by the present Archbishop of Dublin 
in his lectures on Political Economy ; 
a writer to whom Mr. Taylor dedicates 
his present work, and to whose lucid 
and often profound expositions of 
moral and economical subjects he re- 
fers with frequent and just admira- 
tion.* 

From the scriptural accounts of the 
first phases of humanity, (2 boundless 
and much contested subject into 
which we have now no time to enter,) 
Mr. Taylor passes into the civilization 
of Egypt, Assyria , Persia, Carthage, 
Greece, and Rome. ‘The first of 
these countries brings with it its cha- 
racteristic institution of caste. 

‘*The necessary result of caste is, 
that it fosters practice and excludes 
principle; it encourages the art, but 
destroys the science. In religion, caste 
produces a tedious ceremonial and an 





* Mr. Taylor refers, in one part of his dissertations on the scriptural records, to a 
foreign pamphlet entitled, ** De locis difficilioribus Sanctz Scripture Tractatus Tres. 
We have seen this little work, and cannot but surmise that in the late revivals of 
Mesmerism in Germany, the writer contrived to put himself ex rapport with the 


ingenious prelate cited in the text. 


If this hypothesis be unfounded, we can only 


say that the Archbishop ought unquestionably to prosecute the German offender for 
literary larceny before a special jury at the next Leipsic fair. We observe also 
that this German doppel-ganger has audaciously introduced himself to the British 
public, under the auspices of the Archbishop’s publisher, a manifest continuation 


of the impostor’s scheme of personating our worthy prelate, 
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unmeaning ritual, with little or no re- 
ference to creed ; in politics, it creates 
a law fettered by usages and precedents 
but destitute of the vivifying power of 
jurisprudence to accommodate it to 
times and circumstances; and in the 
arts of life, though it may increase the 
perfection of old processes, it effectually 
prevents new discoveries. Every one 
who visits a collection of Egyptian an- 
tiquities, will be equally struck by the 
excellence of the manipulation, and the 
poverty of invention displayed in the 
patterns. 

** Caste, therefore, renders civilization 
stationary, or rather causes it to retro- 
rrade, by removing farther and farther 
Sen view the intellectual aud moral 
reasons of its enactments. Whatever 
may be the stock of civilization pos- 
sessed by a people when the mind is 
thus rendered stereotype, its quality 
must begin to deteriorate, though the 
quantity may appear unvaried. More- 
over, it lies at the mercy of accidents ; 
a foreign invasion or a civil war may 
sweep away the skilful hands, and there 
is no stock of intelligence to supply the 
want of practical ‘knowledge. Such 
undoubtedly was the case in Egypt, for 
after the Persian invasion the mecha- 
nical skill for which its artisans were 
celebrated, totally disappeared. 

‘ Another result of caste is, that the 
members prefer the interests of their 
class to the interests of their country. 
Heroclitus informs us that during the 
reign of Sethos, the warrior caste, in- 
dignant at the exclusive preference 
shown to the sacerdotal caste, of which 
the king himself was a member, unani- 
mously refused to march against the 
Assyrians; and in the reign of Psam- 
metichus, two hundred and forty thou- 
sand warriors, enraged at the favour 
which the monarch showed to his Greek 
auxiliaries, migrated in a body to 
Ethiopia. There are obscure traces 
also of opposition to the royal power 
by the sacerdotal caste, when the mo- 
narch seemed more inclined to the war- 
riors than to the priests.” 


Of the natural endowments of 
Greece we are told that, 


**Greece, both from its vicinity to 
the civilized countries of Asia, and 
from the advantages of its geographical 

osition, scemed ‘de igned b 'y nature to 
Sy the cradle of E uropean civ'liza- 
tion. Sufficiently fertile to reward toil, it 
was not so prolific as to support idleness, 
Varied in its character, it did not sti- 
mulate its inhabitants to one branch of 
industry alone, it invited the cultivation 
of all. One district was best suited to 
produce wine, another oil, and a third 
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eorn: Arcadia supplied pasturage for 
cattle; Thessaly was proud of its 
horses ; the coast, indented with nume- 
rous bays and harbours, afforded every 
facility to navigation and commerce: 
Greece was not exclusively agricultural, 
pastoral, or commerci: ul, but it was all 
three together. The very nature of the 
country not only invited to industry, 

but immediately suggested the exe change 
of commodities. In the Asiatic nations, 
we have seen that a principle of exe stu 
siveness is very prominent in all the‘ 

institutions: the Egyptian agric lines 
rists were excluded from commerce, the 
Tyrian merchants never cultivated the 
soil, and sedentary pursuits were odious 
to the Persian nomades. But in Greece 
such exclusiveness was impracticable, 
and the variety of pursuits in active 
life rendered it necessary to acquire 
many kinds of knowledge, and thus laid 
a broad basis for farther improvement.’ 


Alas! is it not strange to reflect, 
that all these imperishable advantages 
of soil and position exist no less in the 
Greece of Otho than in the Greece of 
Pericles? It is somewhat  school- 
boyish to talk of Greece—we admit it 
smacks a little of the Eton prize- 
poem ;—yet who that remembers that 
the stage of the mighty drama is still 
as perfect as ever, all the merely ma- 
terial constituents of national great- 
ness undiminished, every bay still 
welcoming its old Agean or Ionian 
wave, every glen and mountain through 
all that magic realm still unaltered,— 
who that remembers the old growth 
of souls which that country bore, (and 
genial nature is unwearied yet,) can 
wonder it should still be the vision of 
many a dreamer, that Greece is not 
for ever lost, that Europe will yet 

effectively repay her debt to the mo- 
ther of European mind, and that in 
the revolutions of empire a day may 
come when Greece shall be colonized 
by an active and enlightened race 
capacitated to renew the old glories of 
a country which still offers such ad- 
vantages of climate and soil for agri- 
culture, of position for commercial 
intercourse? The world, it is to be 
hoped, is too old for the fanaticism of 
the crusades ; but Christian Europe is 
now omnipotent in the earth, its 
united will supersedes arms. Five 
diplomatic names need but appear at 
the foot of an official note to ensure 
all that human power can effect. And 
if we were not a cold unsympathizing 
generation, if with the follies of our 
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fathers of the twelfth century we had 
not lost many of their excellencies, 
would the two immortal centres of 
religion and of letters—would Pales- 
tine and Greece, the Holy Lands of 
the heart and of the intellect, have 
remained what they are to this day ? 

The fall of Polytheism and the tri- 
umph of “the everlasting Gospel” 
over its hundred ereeds, are related 
with spirit and effect by our author. 
He insists with justness and force 
upon the demonstrable fact, that 
Christianity was not the result but the 
cause of civilization; that the life, 
character, and teaching of Christ and 
his Apostles are utterly unaccountable 
as the spontaneous growth of the age 
in which they appeared. This argu- 
ment may indeed be urged to a far 
greater minuteness of inquiry and 
conclusiveness of proof than the plan 
of the present work admitted. It 
may, we are convinced, be satisfac- 
torily shown, that the miracle of rais- 
ing Lazarus from the tomb was not 
more really opposed to the ordinary 
course of nature than the Sermon on 
the Mount, or the Discourse on the 
paschal Evening in St. John, consi- 
dered as delivered by a Gallilean 
teacher in the age of Tiberius. And 
all arguments derived from this latter 
source possess the incomparable ad- 
vantage, that the fuct can by no inge- 
nuity of artifice be evaded. For to 
insinuate that these and the similar 
discourses were forgeries afterwards 
attributed to Christ, is only (since we 
cannot, with every Christian writing of 
the age full of citations, push them 
beyond a very limited period) to trans- 
fer the miracle from Christ to the 
supposed inventor—with the addi- 
tional improbability that these won- 
derful effusions of moral excellence 
unequalled in the history of thought, 
and marked with all the originality of 
heartfelt sincerity, should have been 
first produced in the very act, and for 
the purposes, of guilty deception! Nor 
this «lone—but that the vice most pro- 
minently and indignantly denounced in 
the discourses themselves (for this is 
specially characteristic of Christ’s 
teaching) should have been the very 
hypocrisy which on this hypothesis was 
the prime motive of their composi- 
tion ! 
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Mr. Taylor justly notices the pru- 
dent and indeed prophetic eaution (for 
Christ’s actions were as really pro- 
phetie as his words,) with which our 
Lord abstained from political inter- 
ferences. This point which is true 
in the main, may however be, and has 
often been, much overstated. Christ's 
maxims on all subjects were, indeed, 
very general, in order to their future 
universal applicability; but even in 
this point of view, it would be strange 
if the great Master of moral duties 
had left us no general max'm to regu- 
late at least the spirit of our political 
conduct and feelings. Mr. Taylor 
must permit us on behalf of serip- 
tural truth to protest against the 
somewhat revolutionary theology which 
he has extracted from our Lord's 
decision of the question of tribute- 
money in Matt. xxii. 21.* Our 
ingenious author affirms that Christ 
pronounces in that remarkable canon, 
nothing as to the question of right, but 
only as to the question of expediency ; 
that Cesar being, as the coin of the 
country proved, in possession of the 
supreme power, “ it would be wise to 
pay taxes, unless there was some hope 
of successful revolt ;” that “ His reply 
only suggested what was expedient un- 
der the circumstances of Palestine, 
but affirmed nothing one way or the 
other respecting the lawfulness of re- 
sistance.” Mr. Taylor will remember 
that if + Keicagss are not the things 
which are Cesar’s de jure property, by 
all the rules of exegesis, ra rod @100 
must be brought under the same cate- 
gory; that if the one class be the 
things which, because they happen to 
be in the possesion of a powerful 
ruler, it is safest to leave with him, 
the other must also be no more 
than the things that happen to be 
God's. Right is involved in each 
or in neither ; for the phraseology is 
strictly the same in both. Had we 
not known that Grotius and Le Clere 
(with the strong prejudices on this 
subject of Amsterdam in the seven- 
teenth century) had long ago attempted 
nearly the same mutilation, we should 
indeed pronounce it wonderful that 
any competent critic could assert the 
question of right to be here undecided. 
Consider for a moment, the state of 
the case. Our Lord is expressly 


a 


* Vol. II. p. 165, note, 
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asked whether the payment be justifi- 
able (ier: ;), by the representatives 
of two parties, who, it is well known, 
disputed the theological question. The 
answer was to solve the problem, 
whether the payment was morally 
right in consistency with a theocratic 
supremacy ; whether the demands of 
God and Cesar to govern Israel could 
stand together. Christ in reply, asks 
for the facts. This he does by de- 
manding the coin of the country, the 
recognised proof of an admitted sub- 
jection; the coin on which the cap- 
tivity of Judea to the Cesar was (as 
we know from other sources) expressly, 
indeed insultingly, noted.* Having 
thus signalized the fact of subjection, 
he proceeds to answer the ethical 
question raised upon it. The answer 
unless an evasion, must be in eddem 
materia with the question. And yet 
we are now asked to believe that this 
question of pure ethical speculation is 
appropriately answered by the verdict 
that it is safer to allow the tyrant’s 
claims (as long, adds Mr. Taylor, as 
successful rebellion is impracticable) ; 
a case of conscience of transcendant 
moment is resolved by a needless sug- 


gestion of temporary expediency. If 


this were indeed the celestis al wisdom 
of Christ, well might the Evangelist 
tell us in a different sense from his 
own, that the people who heard it 
“marvelled, and left him, and went 
their way.” 

We need not remind the reader how 
St. Peter has similarly connected the 
divine and human claims in his ** Fear 
God, honour the king ;” or how St. 
Paul exhorts the Roman Jews on the 
ground not of prudence, but of duty, 
to “render unto all their dues (6puacs), 
tribute to whom tribute, custom to 
whom custom ;” and all this “ for con- 
science sake.” All these cases alike 
are cases not, of course, of submis- 
sion in the first instance to wanton 
invasion, but of submission to esta- 
blished authority ; Rome had at this 
time in relation to Judea, the pre- 
scription of a century. In such cases 
of established authcrity, the Scriptures 
refuse to entertain the possibility of a 
Christian rebel. As to the ultimate 
question of absolute non-resistance 
under all possible tyranny, it must 
be dealt with like every other extreme 





instance in morals ; there are imagin- 
able cases when it might become a 
duty to stab a father. 

As a counterpoise to this incidental 
departure from the political principles 
of our Anglican theology, we subjoin 
Mr. Taylor’s true and forcible vindi- 
vation of the spirit of our Anglican 
church. He speaks in reply to M. 
Guizot, an able and candid man in- 
deed ; but neither ability nor candour 
will supply perseverance of research ; 
and we fear that it is only a most un- 
usual devotion to the subject in all its 
bearings, that will ever enable a con- 
tinental protestant to understand with 
thorough sympathy the position of the 
English church and the genius of its 
teaching. 


‘Leaving the conservation of pure 
doctrine entirely out of the question, 
and looking merely to the social and 
political tendenci ties of the English Re- 
formation, we cannot see how ‘the prin- 
ciples in which it originated could have 
been changed for the better. Let us 
separate the individual king and the 
individual bishops from royalty and 
episcopacy: it might have been advan- 
tageous no doubt to have a purer mo- 
narch than Henry VIIL, and a prelate 
of firmer purpose than Archbishop 
Cranmer: but the question of personal 
character is indifferent to the issue; the 
true point is, whether such a change as 
the Reformation could have been more 
efficiently made, by known and esta- 
blished powers, such as royalty and 
episcopacy, or by new and unknown 
powers called into existence for that 
special purpose? Experience has an- 
swered for the Church of England ; 
freedom of thought and mental inde- 
pendence have grown up under its 
charge; it always encouraged both in 
principle, even when it persecuted them 
in practice. There is a strength and a 
repose in great estalishments fay ourable 
to private liberty ; a more liberal and 
catholic theology "pervades such a body, 
than can ever exist amidst the jealous 
eyes of small and contending sects. 
There is a tendency in all societies to 
press their influence unduly on indi- 
vidual minds; and dissent often imposes 
heavier chains than those which it broke. 
It is not intended to assert that the 
Church of England is absolutely per- 
fect ; but enough has been said to show, 
that it is associated with progress, that 
it has contributed and can contribute 
to the general improvement of society. 





* See Lightfoot’s Hore Hebr. 
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‘In resting the claims of the Church 
of England on the part it has taken in 
developing the last great element of 
European civilization — freedom of 
thought and mental independence—it 
must not be supposed that these are the 
only services which the Establishment 
has rendered to humanity. One of 
equal, perhaps of greater importance, 
was that the church early foresaw that 
‘freedom of thought,’ like every other 
element of civilization, would become 
false and tyrannical so soon as it beeame 
exclusive ; to the influence of the En- 
glish church we owe the happiness of 
having the perilous experiment tried in 
a neighbouring country instead of in 
our own.” 


No general principles of advance- 
ment will account for the entire sum 
of human progress. Providence has 
reserved a supplementary system of 
interpositions by occasional discoveries 
—natural “ revelations,” so to speak, 
—to quicken and to guide the march, 
when it seems to flag in vigour, or 
wander in direction. The author, in 
the latter part of his work, enters 
upon these Independent springs of mo- 
dern civilization—the invention of 
gunpowder, of the compass, of print- 
ing, of steam machinery ; the disco- 
very of new countries, the diffusion 
of the ancient literature, the spread 
of the Scriptures. The last of these 
topics has seldom received its due esti- 
mation as an element of civilization. 
The corrective influence of these in- 
comparable records has slowly but 
surely modified the whole mass of so- 
ciety ; and even the church whose 
confidence in her scriptural warrants 
may be judged by her still unceasing 
efforts to repress the circulation of 
the volume, has not been wholly able 
to resist the pervading power of the 
scriptural climate in which she is some- 
times forced to dwell. 

On the whole, we have read Mr. 
Taylor’s learned and interesting col- 
lection of essays with pleasure and 
instruction ; they are full of facts and 
thoughts growing out of facts, put 
together by a skilful and practised 
hand, and brought to bear with power- 
ful effect upon the present state of 
the world at large. We know very 
few books which we would more 
readily place within the reach of a 
young mind which we were desirous 
to educate in the high and true sense 
of the word; to teach how to draw 
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for itself conclusions from the pre- 
mises which nature and history fur- 
nish, to read that precious but difficult 
volume, the past story of man, and 
derive from it hopes, and warnings 
and encouragements for the future. 
The work is really quite independent 
of extrinsic claims of any kind; yet 
we may be permitted to confess, that 
the interest we take in its merits and 
success is not diminished by the name 
we find on its title-page. Mr. Taylor 
is one of the many able and gifted 
men of whom Ireland has made a 
present to the sister country; one of 
the numbers for whom she can pro- 
vide little stimulus or encouragement 
at home ; and who, at this moment, 
contribute so large, and often so un- 
suspected a contingent to the vast and 
varied mass of printed thought which 
is known as the literature of England. 
Amid all our current agitation for 
Irish cloths and linens, it would surely 
be well if some artifice could be de- 
vised for stimulating our intellectual 
manufacture ; amid all the jealousy of 
Irish exports, will any man help us to 
lay an embargo upon our expatriated 
logic, our absentee poetry, our epea of 
all kinds which are too certain to be 
pteroenta? No man will venture to 
deny that we evince a patriotic anxiety 
to encourage the home trade, not to 
be surpassed by Professor Butt him- 
self, or Mr. Secretary Mooney; yet, 
after all, we can, alas! but look for- 
ward as a bright dream to the period 
when we may announce with any sub- 
stantial truth, that philosophy and the 
belles lettres ** is riz.” 

It is some consolation that we have 
no reason to be ashamed of our ex- 
ports ; from Moore to Maginn, from 
Croly to Croker, they are all in their 
various ways and callings calculated to 
do credit to the home growth. The 
part of the “ Irishman in London,” 
has been respectably performed by 
them all. Mr. Taylor, whose name 
is not yet forgotten in Trinity, where 
the same singular power of amassing 
and employing knowledge was con- 
spicuous in his conversation and lite- 
rary labours, is one of those brilliant 
deserters on whom we have long had 
our maternal eye. We rejoice that 
he has vindicated to himself a place in 
Literature, by a performance of the 
more elaborate and independent cast ; 
we were impatient that he should rise 
above the office of, however skilfully, 
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methodizing and _ discussing the 
thoughts and discoveries of others. 
In truth, Mr. Taylor’s reproductions 
were usually much above the “ original 
essays” of other men ; like one of the 
judicial summaries of Lord Stowell or 
Lord Lyndhurst, they were often 
better than the pleadings they professed 
to abridge. Still—the ordinary public 
will not perceive this; few men have 
ever put a modest title on their own 
work who have not been taken at 
their word. Nay, Mr. Taylor must 
allow us on his own behalf to interpose 
a caveat in relation to the claims of 
the very performance now before us. 
He seems in his preface very solicitous 
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to induce the world to believe him a 
timid follower of certain foreign pub- 
licists—the Cousins, and Guizots, and 
Jouffroys, and the rest. We take leave 
to say, that his claims are really much 
higher than this. The book is an 
able and original review, embodying 
of course many of the views of others, 
as any book on such a subject must 
do; but incorporating them plainly as 
the results of mature examination, 
and adding no less than receiving 
light. It is seldom that we have thus 
to extricate a modern writer from 
himself ; the “ Friend, go up higher!” 
is but too rare an address from the 
Critic to his Author. B. 


CHARLES o'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON, 


CHAPTER LXVII1L.—THE DOCTOR'S TALE. * 


“ Tr is now some fifteen years since,— 
if it wasn't for O’Shaughnessy’s wrin- 
kles, I could not believe it five,—we 
were quartered in Loughrea; there 
were, besides our regiment, the fiftieth 
and the seventy-third, and a troop or 
two of horse artillery, and the whole 
town was literally a barrack, and, as 
you may suppose, the pleasantest 
place imaginable. All the young la- 
dies, and indeed all those that had got 
their brevet some years before, came 
flocking into the town, not knowing 
but the devil might persuade a raw 
ensign or so to marry some of them. 
“Such dinner parties—such routs 
and balls—never were heard of west 
of Athlone. The gaieties were inces- 
sant; and if good feeding, plenty of 
claret, short whist, country dances, and 
kissing, could have done the thing, 
there wouldn't have been a bachelor 
with a red coat for six miles around. 
** You know the west, O'Mealey ; 
so I needn’t tell you what the Galway 
girls are like: fine, hearty, free-and- 
easy, talking, laughing devils ; but as 
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deep and as cute as a master in chan- 
cery,—ready for any fun or merri- 
ment ; but always keeping a sly look- 
out for a proposal or a tender acknow- 
ledgment, which—what between the 
heat of a ball-room, whiskey-negus, 
white satin shoes, and a quarrel with 
your guardian—it’s ten to one you fall 
into before you're a week in the same 
town with them. 

«As for the men, I don’t admire 
them so much ; pleasant and cheerful 
enough, when they're handicapping 
the coat off your back, and your new 
tilbury for a spavined pony and a 
cotton umbrella,—but regular devils 
if you come to cross them the least in 
life ; nothing but ten paces — three 
shots a piece—to begin and end with 
something like Roger de Coverley, 
when every one has a pull at his neigh- 
bour. I’m not saying they're not 
agreeable, well-informed, and mild in 
their habits ; but they lean overmuch 
to corduroys and coroners’ inquests 
for one’s taste farther south. How- 
ever, they're a fine people, take them 
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all in all; andif they were not inter- 
fered with, and their national cus- 
toms invaded, with road-making, petty 
sessions, grand jury laws, and a stray 
commission now and then—they are 
capable of great things, and would 
astonish the world. 

** But, as I was saying, we were 
ordered to Loughrea, after being fif- 
teen months in detachments about 
Birr, Tullamore, Kilbeggan, and all 
that country; the change was indeed 
a delightful one ; and we soon found 
ourselves the centre of the most 
marked and determined civilities. I 
told you they were wise people in the 
west ; this was their calculation: the 
line — ours was the Roscommon 
militia—are here to-day, there to- 
morrow; they may be flirting in 
Tralee this week, and fighting on the 
Tagus the next; not that there was 
any fighting there in those times, but 
then there was always Nova Scotia 
and St. Johns, and a hundred other 
places that a Galway young lady knew 
nothing about, except that people never 
eame back from them. Now, what 
good, what use was there in falling in 
love with them? mere transitory and 
passing pleasure that was. But as for 
us, there we were ; if notin Kilkenny 
we were in Cork. Save cut and come 
again, no getting away under pretence 
of foreign service ; no excuse for not 
marrying by any cruel pictures of the 
edlonies, where they make spatch 
eocks of the officers’ wives, and 
scrape their infant families to death 
with a small tooth comb. Ina word, 
my dear O’Mealey, we were at a high 
premium ; and even O'Shaughnessy, 
with his red head and the legs you 
see, had his admirers—there now, 
don’t be angry, Dan,—the men, at 
least,' were mighty partial to you. 

‘“ Loughrea, if it was a pleasant, 
was a very expensive place. White 
gloves and car hire,—there wasn’t a 
chaise in the town,—short whist, too, 
(God forgive me if I wrong them, but 
I wonder were they honest?) cost 
money ; and as our popularity rose, 
our purses fell, till at length when the 
one was at the flood, the other was 
something very like low water. 

* Now, the Roscommon was a beau- 
tiful corps,—no petty jealousies, no 
little squabbling among the officers, 
no small spleen between the major’s 
wife and the paymaster’s sister,—all 
was amiable, kind, brotherly, and 
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affectionate. To proceed: 1 need 
only mention one fine trait of them ; 
no man ever refused to endorse a bro- 
ther officer's bill—to think of asking 
the amount, or even the date, would be 
taken personally; and thus we went 
on mutually aiding and assisting each 
other,—the colonel drawing on me, I 
on the major, the senior captain on 
the surgeon, and so on,—a regular 
cross-fire of ‘promises to pay,” all 
stamped and regular. 

“Not but that the system had its 
inconveniences—for sometimes an ob- 
stinate tailor or bootmaker would 
make a row for his money, and then 
we'd be obliged to get up a little quar- 
rel between the drawer and acceptor 
of the bill ; they couldn’t speak for 
some days; and a mutual friend to 
both would tell the creditor that the 
slightest imprudence on his part, 
would lead to bloodshed; and the 
Lord help him!—if there was a duel— 
he'd be proved the whole cause of it.” 
This, and twenty other plans were 
employed, and finally, the matter 
would be left to arbitration among 
our brother officers ; and, I need not 
say, they behaved like trumps. But 
notwithstanding all this, we were fre- 
quently hard pressed for cash; as the 
colonel said, ‘ It's a mighty expensive 
corps. Our dress was costly, not 
that it had much lace and gold on it, 
but that, what between falling on the 
road at night, shindies at mess, and 
other devilment, a coat lasted no time. 
Wine, too, was heavy on us; for, 
though we often changed our wine 
merchant, and rarely paid him, there 
was an awful consumption at the 
mess ! 

«* Now what I have mentioned may 
prepare you for the fact, that, before 
we were eight weeks in garrison, 
Shaugh. and myself, upon an accurate 
calculation of our conjoint finances, 
discovered that, except some vague 
promises of discounting here and 
there through the town, and seven 
and fourpence in specie, we were in- 
nocent of any pecuniary treasures. 
This was embarrassing ; we had both 
embarked in several small schemes of 
pleasurable amusement,—had a couple 
of hunters each, a tandem, and arun- 
ning account—I think it galloped—at 
every shop in the town. 

«« Let me pause for a moment here, 
O’Mealey, while I moralize a little in 
a strain | hope may benefit you. Have 
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you ever considered—of course you 
ave not, you're too young and un- 
reflecting—how beautifully every cli- 
mate and every soil possesses some one 
antidote or another to its own noxious 
influences? The tropics have their 
succulent and juicy fruits, cooling and 
refreshing: the northern latitudes 
have their beasts with fur and warm 
skins to keep out the frost-bites, and so 
it isin Ireland. Nowhere on the face 
of the habitable globe does a man con- 
tract such habits of small debt, and 
nowhere, I'll be sworn, can he so 
easily get out of any scrape concerning 
them. They have their tigers in the 
east, their antelopes in the south, their 
white bears in Norway, their buffaloes 
in America; but we have an animal 
in Ireland that beats them all hollow— 
a country attorney ! 

“ Now, let me introduce you to Mr. 
Matthew Donevan. Mat, as he was 
familiarly called by his numerous ac- 
quaintances, was a short, florid, rosy 
little gentleman of some four or five 
and forty, with a well curled wig of 
the fairest imaginable auburn, the 
gentle waive of the front locks, which 
played in infantine loveliness upon his 
little bullet forehead, contrasting 
strongly enough with a cunning leer 
of his eye, and a certain nisi prius 
laugh, that, however it might please a 
client, rarely brought ‘ple asurable 
feelings to his opponent in a cause. 

** Mat was a character in his way: 
deep, double, and tricky in every 
thing that concerned his profession, 
he affected the gay fellow—liked a 
jolly dinner at Brown's hotel—would 
go twenty miles to see a steeple chase 
and a coursing match,—bet with any 
one, when the odds were strong in his 
favour, with an easy indifference 
about money that made him seem, 
when winning, rather the victim of 
good luck than any thing else. As 
he kept a rather pleasant bachelor’s 
house, and liked the military much, 
we soon became acquainted. Upon 
him, therefore, for reasons I can’t ex- 
plain, both our hopes reposed; and 
Shaugh and myself at once agreed, 
that if Mat could not assist us in our 
distresses, the case was a bad one. 

‘ A pretty little epistle was accord- 
ingly concocted, inviting the worthy 
attorney to a small dinner at five 
o'clock the next day, intimating that 
we were to be perfectly alone, and had 
a little business to discuss. True to 











the hour, Mat was there, and, as if 
instantly guessing that ours was no 
regular party of pleasure, his look, 
dress, and manner were all in keeping 
with the occasion, — quiet, subdued, 
and searching. 

** When the claret had been super- 
seded by the whiskey, and the confi- 
dential hours were approaching, by an 
adroit allusion to some heavy wager 
then pending, we brought our finances 
upon the tapis. The thing was done 
beautifully ; an easy adagio move- 
ment—no violent transition—but hang 
me if old Mat didn't catch the matter 
at once. 

«Oh! it’s there ye are, captain,’ 
said he, with his peculiar grin; ‘two 
and sixpence in the pound, and no 
assets.’ 

‘ The last is nearer the mark, my 
old boy,’ said Shaugh, blurting out 
the whole truth at once. The wily 
attorney finished his tumbler slowly, as 
if giving himself time for reflection, 
and then smacking his lips in a pre- 
paratory manner, took a quick survey 
of the room with his piercing green 
eye. 

‘A very sweet mare of your's, 
eet it little mouse-coloured one is, with 
the dip in the back, and she has a 
trifling curb—maybe it’s a spavin, in- 
deed — in the near hind leg. You 
gave five and twenty for her now, I'll 
be béund ?’ 

«Sixty guineas, as sure as my 
name’s Dan!’ said Shaugh, not at all 
pleased at the value put upon his hack- 
ney; ‘and as to spavin or curb, I'll 
wager double the sum she has neither 
the slightest trace of one or the other.’ 

¢ Pll not take the bet,’ said M: at 
dryly ; ‘money's scarce in these parts.’ 

«This hit ‘silenced us both; and 
our friend continued: 

«Then there’s the bay horse, a 
great strapping leggy beast he is for a 
tilbury ; and the hunters, worth no- 
thing here; they don’t know this 
country 3;—them’s neat pistols s—and 
the tilbury i is not bad 

««¢ Confound you !’ said I, losing all 
patience, ‘we didn’t ask you here to 
appraise our moveables ; we want to 

raise the wind without that.’ 

«**T see—TI perceive,’ said Mat, 
taking a pinch of snuff very leisurely 
as he spoke: ‘I see. Weil, that is 
difticult—very difficult just now. I've 
mortgaged every acre of ground in 
the two counties near us, and a six. 
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pence more is not to be had that way. 
Are you lucky at the races ?’ 

‘“* « Never win a sixpence.’ 

«© ¢ What can you do at whist ?” 

««¢ Revoke, and get cursed by my 
partner: devil a more.’ 

“¢That’s mighty bad, for other- 
wise we or arrange some thing for 
you. Well, I only see one thing for 
it; you must marry ;—a wife with 
some money will get you out of your 
present difficulties, and we'll mana; ge 
that easily enough.’ 

«©¢ Come, Dan,’ said I, for Shaugh 
was dropping asleep, ‘cheer up, old 
fellow. Donevan has found the way 
to pull us through our misfortunes. 
A girl with forty thousand pounds, 
the best cock shooting i in Ireland ; an 
old family, a capital cellar, all await 
ye,—rouse up there!” 

“¢T’m convanient,’ said Shaugh, 
with a look intended to be knowing, 
but really very tipsy. 

«| didn’t say much for her per- 
sonal attractions, captain,’ said Mat ; 
‘nor, indeed, did I specify the exact 
sum; but Mrs. Rogers Dooley of 
Clonakilty might be a princess 

“« And so she shall be, Mat; the 

O’Shaughnessys were kings of Ennis 
in the time of Nero; and I'm only 
waiting for a trifle of money to revive 
the title. What’s her name ?’ 

«Mrs. Rogers Dooley.’ 

“« Here’s her health, and long life 
to her ; 





And may the devil cut the toes 

Of all her foes, 

That we may know them by their 
limping.’ 


“This benevolent wish uttered, 
Dan fell flat upon the hearth-rug, and 
was soon sound asleep. I must hasten 
on; so need only say that, before we 
parted that night, Mat and myself had 
finished the half-gallon bottle of 
Loughrea whiskey, and concluded a 
treaty for the hand and fortune of 
Mrs. Rogers Dooley ; he being guaran- 
teed a very handsome per centage on 
the property, and the lady being re- 
served for choice between Dan and 
myself, which however I was deter- 
mined should fall upon my more for- 
tunate friend. 

* The first object which presented 
itself to my aching senses the follow- 
ing morning, was a very spacious card 
of invitations from Mr. Jonas Malone, 





requesting me to favour him with the 
seductions of my society the next 
evening to a ball. At the bottom of 
which, in Mr. Donevan’s hand, I 
read: — 

«© * Don’t fail; you know who is to 
be there. I’ve not been idle since [ 
saw you. Would the captain take 
twenty-five for the mare ?’ 

“So far so good, thought I, as 
entering O’Shaughnessy’s quarters, 
I discovered him endeavouring to 
spell out his card, which however had 
no postscript. We soon agreed that 
Mat should have his price; so, sending 
a polite answer to the invitation, we 
despatched a still more civil note to 
the attorney, and begged of him, as 
a weak mark of esteem, to accept the 
mouse-coloured mare as a present. 

‘‘ Here O'Shaughnessy sighed deep- 
ly, and even seemed affected by the 
souvenir. 

** Come, Dan, we did it all for the 
best. Oh! O’Mealey, he was a cun- 
ning fellow ;— but no matter. We 
went to the ball, and, to be sure, it 
was a great sight. Two hundred and 
fifty souls, where there was not good 
room for the odd fifty: such laughing, 
such squeezing, such pressing of hands 
and waists in the staircase! and then 
such a row and riot at the top,—four 
fiddles, a key bugle, and a bagpipe, 
playing ‘ Hasté to the wedding,’ amid 
the crash of refreshment trays, the 
tramp of feet, and the sounds of merri- 
ment on all sides !’ 

“It’s only in Ireland, after all, 
people have fun: old and young,— 
merry and morose, the gay and cross- 
grained-——are crammed into a lively 
country dance; and, ill-matched, ill- 
suited, go jigging away together to 
the blast of a bad band, till their 
heads, half turned by the noise, the 
heat, the novelty, and the hubbub, 
they all get as tipsy as if they were 
uk deep in liquor. 

‘Then there is that particularly 
free-and-easy tone in every one about ; 
here go a couple capering daintily out 
of the ball-room to take a little fresh 
air on the stairs, where every step has 
its own separate flirtation party ; 
there, a riotous old gentleman, with 
a boarding-school girl for his partner, 
has plunged smack into a party at 
loo, upsetting cards and counters, and 
drawing down curses innumerable. 
Here are a merry knot round the 
refreshments, and well they may be; 
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for the negus is strong punch, and 
the biscuit is tipsy cake, —and all this 
with a running fire of good stories, 
jokes, and witticisms on all sides, in 
the laughter at which, even the droll- 
looking servants join as heartily as the 
rest. 

** We were not long in finding out 
Mrs. Rogers, who sat in the middle of 
a very high sofa, with her feet just 
touching the floor. She was short, 
fat, wore her hair in a crop, had a 
species of shining yellow skin, and a 
turned up nose, all of which were by 
no means prepossessing. Shaugh and 
myself were too hard-up to be par- 
ticular, and so we invited her to 
dance alternately for two consecutive 
hours, plying her assiduously with 
negus during the lulls of the music. 

** Supper was at last announced, 
and enabled us to recruit for new 
efforts ; and so, after an awful con- 
sumption of fowl, pigeon-pie, ham, 
and brandied cherries, Mrs. Rogers 
brightened up considerably, and pro- 
fessed her willingness to join the 
dancers. As for us, partly from 
exhaustion, partly to stimulate our 
energies, and in some degree to drown 
reflection, we drank deep, and when 
we reached the drawing-room, not 
only the agreeable guests themselves, 
but even the furniture, the venerable 
chairs and the stiff old sofa seemed 
performing ‘ Sir Roger de Coverley.’ 
How we conducted ourselves till five 
in the morning, let our cramps con- 
fess; for we were both bed-ridden 
for ten days after ; however, at last, 
Mrs. Rogers gave in; and, reclining 
gracefully upon a window-seat, pro- 
nounced it a most elegant party, and 
asked me to look for her shawl. 
While I perambulated the staircase 
with her bonnet on my head, and more 
wearing apparel than would stock a 
magazine, Shaugh was roaring him- 
self hoarse, calling Mrs. Rogers’s 
coach. 

Sure, captain,’ said the lady, 
with a tender leer, ‘it’s only a chair.’ 

** And here it is,’ said I, surveying 
a very portly-looking old sedan, newly 
painted and varnished, which blocked 
up half the hall. 

** You'll catch cold, my angel,’ 
said Shaugh, in a whisper, for he was 
coming it very strong by this; ‘ get 
into the chair. Maurice, can’t you 
find those fellows, said he to me ;’ for 
the chairmen had gone down stairs, 
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and were making very merry among 
the servants. 

**« She’s fast now,’ said I, shutting 
the door to. ‘ Let us do the gallant 
thing, and carry her home ourselves.° 
Shaugh thought this a great notion ; 
and, in a minute, we mounted the 
poles, and sallied forth, amid a great 
chorus of laughing from all the foot- 
men, maids, and tea-boys that filled 
the passage. 

*<¢ The big house, with the bow 
window and the pillars, captain,’ said a 
fellow, as we issued upon our journey. 

***T know it,’ said I. * Turn to the 
left after you pass the square.’ 

Isn't she heavy?’ said Shaugh, 
as he meandered across the narrow 
streets with a sidelong motion, that 
must have suggested to our fair inside 
passenger some notions of a sea 
voyage. In truth, I must confess, 
her progress was rather a devious 
one; now zigzagging from side to 
side; now getting into a sharp trot, 
and then suddenly pulling up at a dead 
stop, or running the machine chuck 
against a wall, to enable us to stand 
still and gain breath. 

*“*« Which way now?’ cried he, as 
we swung round the angle of a street, 
and entered the large market place ; 
‘I'm getting terribly tired.’ 

““¢ Never give in, Dan; think of 
Clonakilty, and the old lady herself,’ 
—and here I gave the chair a hoist 
that evidently astonished our fair 
friend, for a very imploring cry issued 
forth immediately after. 

“<«To the right, quick step, ‘for- 
ward—charge !’ cried 1; and we set 
off at a brisk trot down a steep nar- 
row lane. 

“* Here it is now—the light in the 
window ; cheer up!’ 

“ As I said this, we came short up 
to a fine portly looking doorway, with 
great stone pillars and cornice. 

““« Make yourself at home, Mau- 
rice,’ said he; ‘bring her in ;’ and so 
saying we pushed forward, for the 
door was open, and passed boldly into 
a great flagged hall, silent and cold, 
and dark as the night itself. 

“¢ Are you sure we're right ?’ said 
he. 

«¢ All right,’ said I, ‘go a-head.’ 

“ And so we did till we came in 
sight of a small candle that burned 
dimly at a distance from us. 

*** Make for the light,’ said 1; but 
just as I said so, Shaugh slipped and 
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fell flat on the flagway; the noise of 
his fall sent up a hundred echoes in 
the silent building, and terrified us 
both dreadfully ; and, after a minute’s 
pause, by one consent, we turned and 
made for the door, falling almost at 
every step, and frightened out of our 
senses, we came tumbling together 
into the porch, and out in the street, 
and never drew breath till we reached 
the barracks. Meanwhile, let me 
return to Mrs. Rogers. The dear old 
lady, who had passed an awful time 
since she left the ball, had just rallied 
out of a fainting fit when we took to 
our heels ; so, after screaming and 
crying her best, she at last managed 
to open the top of the chair, and by 
dint of great exertions, succeeded in 
forcing the door, and at length freed 
herself from bondage. She was lei- 
surely groping her way round it in 
the dark, when her lamentations being 
heard without, woke up the old sexton 
of the chapel—for it was there we 
placed her—who, entering cautiously 
with a light, no sooner caught a 
glimpse of the great black sedan and 
the figure beside it, than he also took 
to his heels, and ran like a madman to 
the priest’s house. 

“* Come, your reverence, come, 
for the love of marcy! sure, didn’t 
I see him myself! O wirra, wirra!’ 

**¢ What is it, ye ould fool?’ said 
M‘Kenny. 

“It’s Father Con Doran, your 
reverence, that was buried last week, 
and there he is up now, coffin and all! 
saying a midnight mass as lively as 
ever.’ 

“ Poor Mrs. Rogers, God help her ! 
It was a trying sight for her, when 
the priest and the two coadjutors, and 
the three little boys and the sexton, 
all came in to lay her spirit ; and the 
shock she received that night, they 
say, she never got over. 

“Need I say, my dear O’Mealey, 
that our acquaintance with Mrs. Ro- 
gers was closed—the dear woman had 
a hard struggle for it afterwards---her 
character was assailed by all the 
elderly ladies in Loughrea, for going 
off in our company, and her blue satin 
piped with scarlet, utterly ruined by a 
deluge of holy water bestowed on her 
by the pious sexton. It was in vain 
that she originated twenty different 
reports to mistify the world --- and 
even ten pounds spent in masses for 


the eternal. repose of Father Con 
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Doran only increased the laughter 
this unfortunate affair gave rise to. 
As for us, we exchanged into the 
Line, and foreign service took us out 
of the road of duns, debts, and devil- 
ment, and we soon reformed, and 


eschewed such low company. 
* « * 


* * . « 


The day was breaking ere we 
separated, and amid the rich and fra- 
grant vapours that exhaled from the 
earth---the faint traces of sunlight 
dimly stealing, told of the morning. 
My two friends set out for Tor- 
rijos, and I pushed boldly forward in 
the direction of the Alberche. 

It was a strange thing, that al- 
though but two days before, the roads 
we were then travelling had been the 
line of retreat of the whole French 
army—yet not a vestige of their equip- 
ment, nor atrace of their matériel had 
been left behind—in vain we searched 
each thicket by the way side for some 
straggling soldier, some wounded or 
wearied man; nothing of the kind 
was to be seen. Except the deeply 
rutted road, torn by the heavy wheels 
of the artillery, and the white ashes of 
a wood fire, nothing marked their 
progress. 

Our journey wasa lonely one. Not 
aman was to be met with—the houses 
stood untenanted, the doors lay open 
—no smoke wreathed from their de- 
serted hearths —the peasantry had 
taken to the mountains, and although 
the plains were yellow with the ripe 
harvest, and the peach hung tempt- 
ingly upon the trees, all was de- 
serted and forsaken. I had often seen 
the blackened walls and broken rafters, 
the traces of the wild revenge and 
reckless pillage of a retiring army. 
The ruined castle, and the desecrated 
altar, are sad things to look upon—but 
somehow, a far heavier depression 
sunk into my heart as my eye ranged 
over the wide vallies and broad hills, 
all redolent of comfort, of beauty, and 
of happiness, and yet not one man to 
say this is my home, these are m 
household gods — the birds carolled 
gaily in each leafy thicket, the bright 
stream sung merrily as it rippled 
through the rocks, the tall corn gently 
stirred by the breeze seemed to swell 
the concert of sweet sounds, but no 
human voice awoke the echoes there. 
It was as if the earth was speaking in 
thankfulness to its Maker, —w 
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man, ungrateful and unworthy man, 
pursuing his ruthless path of devasta- 
tion and destruction, had left no being 
to say,—‘I thank thee for all these.’ 

The day was closing as we drew 
near the Alberche, and came in sight 
of the watch-fires of the enemy. Far 
as the eye could reach their column 
extended; but in the dim twilight 
nothing could be seen with accu- 
racy, yet, from the position their artil- 
lery occupied, and the unceasing din 
of baggage waggons and heavy car- 
riages towards the rear, I came to the 
conclusion that a still further retreat 
was meditated. A picket of light 
cavalry were posted upon the river's 
bank, and seemed to watch with vigi- 
lance the approaches to the stream. 

Our bivouac was a dense copse of 
pine trees, exactly opposite to the 
French advanced posts, and there we 
passed the night—fortunately a calm 
and. star-light one, for we dared not 
light fires, fearful of attracting atten- 
tion. 






For several months after the battle of 
Talavera my life presented nothing 
which I feel worth recording. Our 
good fortune seemed to have deserted 
us when our hopes were highest ; for 
from the day of that splendid victory 
we began our retrograde movement 
upon Portugal. Pressed hard by 
overwhelming masses of the enemy, 
we saw the fortresses of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo and Almeida fall successively 
into their hands, The Spaniards 
were defeated, wherever they ventured 
upon a battle; and our own troops, 
thinned by sickness and desertion, pre- 
sented but a shadow of that brilliant 
army which only afew months previous 
had followed the retiring French be- 
yond the frontiers of Portugal. 
However willing I now am—and 
who is not ?—to recognise the genius 
and foresight of that great man who 
then held the destinies of the Peninsula 
within his hands, I confess, at the 
time I speak of, I could ill comprehend 
and still less feel contented with the 
successive retreats our forces made, 
and while the words Torres Vedras 
brought nothing to my mind but the 
last resting place before embarkation, 
the sad fortunes of Corunna were now 
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During the long hours, I lay pa- 
tiently watching the movements of the 
enemy till the dark shadows hid al 
from my sight ; and-even then, as my 
ears caught the challenge of a sentry, 
or the footsteps of some officer in his 
round, my thoughts were rivetted upon 
them, and a hundred vague fancies as 
to the future were based upon no 
stronger foundation than the click of 
a fire loc k, or the low muttered song of 
a patrol. 

Towards morning I slept; and 
when day broke, my first glance was 
toward the river side: but the French 
were gone. Noiselessly, rapidly, like 
one man, that vast army had departed ; 
and a dense column of dust towards 
the horizon alone marked the long 
line of march where the martial le- 
gions were retreating. 

My mission was thus ended, and 
hastily partaking of the humble break- 
fast my friend Mike provided for me, 
lonce more set out, and took the road 
towards head quarters. 





SKIRMISH. 


before me, and it was with a gloomy 
and desponding spirit I followed the 
routine of my daily duty. 

During these weary months, if my 
life was devoid of stirring interest or 
adventure, it was not profitless. Con- 
stantly employed at the outposts, I 
became thoroughly inured to all the 
roughing of a soldier's life, and learned 
in the best of schools that tacit obe- 
dience which alone can form the sub- 
ordinate, or ultimately fit its possessor 
for command himself. 

Humble and unobtrusive as such a 


‘career must ever be, it was not with- 


out its occasional rewards. From 
General Crawford I more than once 
obtained most kind mention in his de- 
spatches, and felt that I was not un- 
known or unnoticed by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley himself. At that time, these 
testimonies, slight and passing as they 
were, contributed to the pride and 
glory of my existence ; and, even now, 
—shall I confess it?—-when some gray 
hairs aré mingling with the brown, 
and when my old dragoon swagger is 
taming down into a kind of half-pay 
shamble, I feel my heart warm at the 
recollection of them, 

Be it so: I care not who smiles at 
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the avowal. I know of little better 
worth remembering as we grow old 
than what pleased us while we were 
young. With the memory of the 
kind words ‘once spoken, come back 
the still kinder looks of those who 
spake them’; and, better than all, that 
“rly feeling of budding manhood, 
when there was neither fear nor dis- 
trust. Alas! these are the things, 
and not weak eyes and tottering limbs, 
which form the burden of old age. 
Oh! if we could only go on believing, 
go on trusting, go on hoping to 
the last, who would shed tears for the 
by-gone feats of his youthful days, 
Ww hen the spirit that evoked them lived 
young and vivid as before ? 

But to my story. “ While Ciudad 
Rodrigo stil il held out against the be- 
sieging French, its b: ittered walls and 
breache d ramparts sadly foretelling 
the fate inevitably impending, we were 
ordered, together with the sixteenth 
light dragoons, to proceed to Gallegos, 
to reinforce Crawford’s division, then 
forming a corps of observation upon 
Massena’s movements. 

‘The position he occupied was a 
most commanding one—thé crown of 
along mountain ridge, studded with 
pine, copse, and cork trees, presenting 
every facility for light infantry move- 
ments; and -here and there gently 
sloping towards the plain, offering a 
field for cavalry manceuvres. Beneath, 
in the vast plain, were encamped the 
dark legions of France, their heavy 
siege artillery planted against the 
doomed fortress, while clouds of their 
cavalry caracolled proudly before us, 
as if in taunting sarcasm at our inac- 
tivity. 

66 ‘Every’ artifice which his natural 
cunning’ could suggest, every taunt a 
Frenchman’s voce abulary contains, had 
been used by Massenato induce Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley to come to the assist- 
ance of the beleaguered fortress, but 
in vain. In vain he relaxed the energy 
of the siege, and affected carelessness : 
in vain he asserted in his proclamations 
that the English were either afraid, 
or else traitors to their allies. The 
mind of him he thus assailed was 
neither accessible to menace nor to 
sareasm. Patiently abiding his time, 
he watched the progress of events, 
and provided for that future which 
was to crown his country’s arms with 
success, and himself. with undying 





glory. 
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“Of a far different mettle was the 
general formed, under whose orders 
we were now placed. Hot, passionate, 
and impetuous, relying upon bold and 
headlong heroism,. rather than upon 
coo] judgment and well-matured plans, 
Crawford felt in war all the asperity 
and bitterness of a personal conflict. 
Ill brooking the insulting tone of the 
wily Frenchman, he thirsted for any 
occasion of a battle; and his proud 
spirit chafed against the colder coun- 
sels of his superior. 

“ On the very morning we joined, 
the pickets brought i in the intelligence 
that the French patrols were nightly 
in the habit of visiting the villages at 
the outposts, and committing every 
species of cruel indignity upon the 
wretched inhabitants. Fired at this 
daring insult, our general resolved to 
cut them off, and formed two ambus- 
cades for the purpose. 

“ Six squadrons of the fourteenth 
were despatched to Villa del Puerco, 
three of the sixteenth to Baguetto, 
while some companies of the ninety- 
fifth, and the cacadores, supported by 
artillery, were ordered to hold them- 
selves in reserve, for the enemy were 
in force at no great distance from us. 

“The morning was just breaking, 
as an aid-de-camp galloped up with 
the intelligence that the French had 
been seen near the Villa del Puerco; a 
body of infantry and some cavalry 
having crossed the pl: in, and disap- 
peare “lin that direction. While our 
colonel was forming us, with the in- 
tention of getting between them and 
their main body, the tramp of horses 
was heard in the wood behind, and in 
a few moments two officers rode up. 
‘The foremost, who was a short stoutly 
built man of about forty, with a 
bronzed face, and eye of piercing 
black, shouted out as we wheeled into 
column :— 

‘¢ ‘Halt there! why, where the devil 
are you going? that’s your ground.’ 
So saying, and pointing straight to- 
wards the village with his hand, he 
would not listen to our colonel’s ex- 
planation that several stone fences and 
enclosures would interfere with cavalry 
movements, but added,— 

**¢ Forward, I say ; proceed.’ 

‘“‘ Unfortunately, the nature of the 
ground separated our squadron, as the 
colonel anticipated ; and, although we 
came on at a topping pace, the French 
had time to form in square upon @ 
2d 
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hill to await us, and when we charged 
they stood firmly, and, firing with a 
low and steady aim, several of our 
troopers fell. As we wheeled round 
we found ourselves exactly in front of 
their cavalry coming out of Baguilles ; 
so, dashing straight at them, we re- 
venged ourselves for our first repulse, 
by capturing twenty-nine prisoners, 
and wounding severa! others. 

“The French infantry were, how- 
ever, still unbroken; and Colonel 
Talbot rode boldly up with five squa- 
drons of the fourteenth; but the 
charge, pressed home with all its gal- 
lantry, failed also, and the colonel fell 
mortally wounded, and fourteen of his 
troopers around him. Twice we rode 
round the square seeking for a weak 
point, but in vain ; the gallant French- 
man who commanded, Captain Guache, 
stood fearlessly amid his brave fol- 
lowers, and we could hear him as he 
called out from time to time,— 

“6 C’est ga, mes enfans! bien fait, 
mes braves !’ 

“ And at length they made good 
their retreat, while we returned to the 

amp, leaving thirty-two troopers and 
our brave colonel dead upon the field 
in this disastrous affair.” 

* * * 

* * . * 


«The repulse we had met with, so con- 
trary to all our hopes and expectations, 
made that a most gloomy day to all of 
us. The brave fellows we had left be- 
hind us, the taunting cheers of the 
French infantry, the unbroken ranks 
against which we rode time after time 
in vain, never left our minds; anda 
sense of shame of what might be 
thought of us at head quarters, ren- 
dered the reflection still more painful. 

« Our bivouac, notwithstanding all 
our efforts, was a sad one; and, when 
the moon rose, some drops of heavy 
rain falling at intervals, in the still, 
unruffied air, threatened a night of 
storm ; gradually the sky grew darker 
and darker, the clouds hung nearer to 
the earth, and a dense thick mass of 
dark mist shrouded every object ; the 
heavy cannonade of the siege was 
stilled, nothing betrayed that a vast 
army was encamped near us, their bi- 
vouac fires were even imperceptible, 
and the only sound we heard was the 
great bell of Ciudad Rodrigo as it 
struck the hour, and seemed in the 
mournful cadence of its chime like the 
knell of the doomed citadel. 
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“The patrol which I commanded 
had to visit on its rounds the most ad- 
vanced post of our position. This 
was a small farm house, which, stand- 
ing upon a little rising ledge of ground, 
was separated from the French lines by 
a little stream tributary to the Aguada: 
a party of the fourteenth were picketed 
here, and beneath them, in the valley, 
searce five hundred yards distant, was 
the detachment of cuirassiers which 
formed the French outpost. As we 
neared our picket, the deep voice of 
the sentry challenged us, and, while 
all else was silent as the grave, we 
could hear fom the opposite side the 
merry chorus of a French chanson,—a 
voice with its clattering accompani- 
ment of glasses, as some gay com- 
panions were making merry together. 

Within the little hut which con- 
tained our fellows, the scene was a 
different one: the three officers who 
commanded sat moodily over a 
wretched fire of wet wood, a solitary 
candle dimly lighted the dismantled 
room, where a table but ill supplied 
with cheer stood unminded and un- 
cared for. 

“ Well, O' Malley,” cried Baker, as 
I came in, “ what is the knight about, 
and what’s Crawford for next ?” 

“ We hear,” cried another, “ that 
he means to give battle to-morrow, 
but surely Sir Arthur's orders are 
positive enough. Gordon himself 
told me that he was forbid to fight 
beyond the Coa, but to retreat at the 
first advance of the enemy.” 

‘‘ I'm afraid,” replied I, “ that re- 
treating is his last thought just now. 
Ammunition has just been served 
out, and I know the horse artillery 
have orders to be in readiness by day- 
break.” 

« All right,” said Hampden, with a 
half bitter tone. ‘* Nothing like go- 
ing through it. If he is to be 
brought to court-martial for disobe- 
dience, he'll take good care we shan’t 
be there to see it.” 

‘* Why, the French are fifty-thou- 
sand strong,” said Baker. 

“ Look there! —what does that 
mean now ?—That’s a signal from the 


town.” As he spoke, a rocket of 


great brilliancy shot up into the sky, 
and bursting at length, fell in mil- 
lions of red lustrous sparks on every 
side ; showing forth the tall fortress 
and the encamped army round it, 
with all the clearness of noonday. 
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It was a most splendid sight; and, 
though the next moment all was dark 
as before, we gazed still fixedly into 
the gloomy distance; straining our 
eyes to observe what was hid from 
our view for ever. 

** That must be a signal,” repeated 
Baker. 

* Begad! if Crawford sees it, he'll 
interpret it as a reason for fighting. 
I trust he’s asleep by this time,” said 
Hampden.  By-the-bye, O'Malley, 
did you see the fellows at work in the 
trenches? How beautifully clear it 
was towards the southward !” 

“Yes, I remarked that! and what 
surprised me was, the openness of 
their position in that direction. To- 
wards the San Benito mole, I could 
not sce a man.” 

“Ah! they'll not attack on that 
side—but if we really are 

“Stay, Hampden,” said I, inter- 
rupting ; “a thought has just struck 
me. At sunset I saw through my 
telescope the French engineers mark- 
ing with their white tape the line of 
a new entrenchment in that quarter. 
Would it not be a glorious thing to 
move the tape, and bring the fellows 
under the fire of San Benito ?” 

“By Jove, O'Malley, that is a 
thought worth a troop to you!” 

* Far more likely to forward his 
promotion in the next world than in 
this,” said Baker, smiling. 

“By no means,” added I; “I 
marked the ground this evening, and 
have it perfectly in my mind. If we 
were to follow the bend of the river, 
I'll be bound to come right upon the 
spot: by nearing the fortress, we'll 
escape the sentries; and all this 
portion is open to us.” 

The project thus loosely thrown 
out was now discussed in all its bear- 
ings. Whatever difficulties it pre- 
sented were combatted so much to 
our own satisfaction, that at last its 
very facility damped our ardour. 
Meanwhile the night wore on, and 

the storm of rain so long impending, 
began to descend in very torrents: 
hissing along the parched ground, it 
rose in a mist, while overhead the 
heavy thunder rolled in long un- 
broken peals, the crazy door threat- 
ened to give way at each moment, and 
the whole building trembled to its 
foundation. 

“Pass the brandy down here, 
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Hampden, and thank your stars 
you're where you are. Eh, O’ Malley? 
You'll defer your trip to San Benito 
for finer weather ?” 

“Why, in good earnest,” said 
Hampden, “I'd rather begin my en- 
gineering at a more favourable sea- 


son ; but if O'Malley's for it~” 
« And O'Malley is for it,” said I, 
suddenly. 


‘Then faith I'm not the man to 
baulk his faney ; and as Crawford is 
so bent upon fighting to-morrow, it 
don't make much difference. Is it a 
bargain ?”’ ; 

“Tt is; here’s my hand on it.” 

“Come, come, boys; I'll have 
none of this: we’ve been prettily cut 
up this morning already. You shall 
not go upon this foolish excursion.” 

«‘Contound it, old fellow, it’s all 
very well for you to talk, with the 
majority before you, next step; but 
here we are, if peace came to-mor- 
row, searcely better than when we left 
England. No, no, if O’Malley's 
ready, and I see he is so before me,— 
what have you got there ?” 

“Oh! Isee; that’s our tage line ; 
capital fun, by George; the worst of 
it is, they'll make us colonels of en- 
gineers.” 

« Now then, what’s your plan—on 
foot, or mounted ?” 

‘* Mounted, and for this reason: 
the country is all open; if we are to 
have a run for it, our thoroughbreds 
ought to distance them; and, as we 
must expect to pass some of their 
sentries, our only chance is on horse- 
back.” 

‘‘ My mind is relieved of a great 
load,” said Hampden; “I was 
trembling in my skin, lest you should 
make it a walking party. T’ll do any 
thing you like in the saddle, from 
robbing the mail to cutting out a 
frigate ; but I never was much of a 
footpad.” 

“ Well, Mike,” said I, as I re- 
turned to the room with my trusty 
fullower, “are the cattle to be de- 
pended on =” 

“If we had a snaffle m Malachi 
Daly’s mouth (my brown horse), I'd 
be afeard of nothing, sir; but if it 
comes to fencing with that cruel bit, 
—but sure, you've a light hand, and 
let him have his head if it’s wall.” 

“By Jove, he thinks it a fox- 
chase !” said Hampden, 
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« Tsn’t it the same, sir?” said Mike, 
with a seriousness that made the 
whole party smile. 

“ Well, I hope we shall not be 
earthed, any way,” said I. “ Now 
the next thing is, who has a lantern? 
—ah! the very thing, nothing better. 
Look to your pistols, Hampden; and 
Mike, here's a glass of grog for you ; 
we'll want you. And now, one bum- 
per for good luck. Eh, Baker, won't 
you pledge us?” 

« And spare a little for me,” said 
Hampden. “ How it does rain. If 
one didn't expect to be water-proofed 
before morning, they really wouldn't 
go out such weather.” 

While I busied myself in arranging 
my few preparations, Hampden pro- 
ceeded gravely to inform Mike that 
we were going to the assistance of the 


besieged fortress, which could not 
possibly go on without us. 
“ Tare and aves,” said Mike; 


“that’s mighty quare; and the blue 
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Tue small twinkling lights, which 
shone from the ramparts of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, were our only guide, as we 
issued forth upon our perilous expe- 
dition. The storm raged, if possible, 
even more violently than before ; and 
gusts of wind swept along the ground 
with the force of a hurricane; so 
that, at first, our horses could scarce- 
ly face the tempest. Our path lay 
along the little stream for a 
siderable way; after which, fording 
the rivulet, we entered upon the open 
plain; taking care to avoid the 
French outpost in the extreme left, 
which was marked by a bivouac fire, 
burning under the heavy down-pour 
of rain, and looking larger through 
the dim atmosphere around it. 

I rode foremost, followed closely 
by Hampden and Mike; not a word 
was spoken after we crossed the 
stream. Our plan was, if challenged 
by a patrol, to reply in French, and 
press on; so small a party could ne- 
ver suggest the idea of attack; and 
we hoped in this manner to escape. 

The violence of the storm was 
such, that many of our precautions as 
to silence were quite unnecessary ; 


con- 
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rocket was a letter of invitation, I 
suppose.” 

“© Exactly,” said Hampden ; “ and 
you see there is no ceremony between 
us. We'll just drop in, in the even- 
ing, in a friendly way.” 

“ Well, then, upon my conscience, 
I'd wait if I was you, till the family 
wasn't in confusion. They have 
enough on their hands just now.” 

* So you'll not be persuaded,” said 
Baker. “ Well, I frankly tell you, 
that come what will of it, as your 
senior officer, I'll report you to-mor- 
row. I'll not risk myself for any 
such hair-brained expeditions.” 

“A mighty pleasant look-out for 
me,” said Mike; “if I’m not shot to- 
night, still I may be flogged in the 
morning. 

This speech once more threw us 
into a hearty fit of laughter, amid 
which we took leave of our friends, 
and set forth upon our way. 


LINES OF CIUDAD RODRIGO, 


and we had advanced to a consider- 
able extent into the plain, before any 
appearance of the encampment struck 
us. At length, on mounting a little 
rising ground, we perceived several 
fires stretching far away to the north- 
ward; while still to our left, there 
blazed one larger and brighter than 
the others. We now found that we 
had not outflanked their position as 
we intended, and learning, from the 
situation of the fires, that we were still 
only at the outposts, we pressed sharply 
forward, directing our course by the 
twin stars that shone from the for- 
tress. 

- © How heavy the ground is here !” 
whispered Hampden, as our horses 
sunk above the fetlocks ; “ we had bet- 
ter stretch away to the right, the rise 
of the hill will favour us.” 

“ Hark!” said I: did you not 


hear something? pull up; silence 
now; yes, there they come. It’s a 
patrol ; I hear their tramp.” As I 


spoke, the measured tread of infantry 
was heard above the storm, and soon 
after a lantern was seen coming along 
the causeway near us. The column 
passed within a few yards of where we 
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stood. I could even recognise the 
black covering of the shakos as the 
light fell on them. “ Let us follow 
them,” whispered I; and the next mo- 
ment we fell in upon their track, hold- 
ing our cattle well in hand, and ready 
to start at a moment. 

“© Qui est la?” a sentry demanded. 

“ La deuxitme division,” cried a 
hoarse voice. 

“ Halte la! le consigne ?” 

“ Wagram!” repeated the same 
voice as before, while his party re- 
sumed their march; and the next mo- 
ment the patrol was again upon his 
post, silent and motionless as before. 

“ En avant, Messieurs!” said I 
aloud, as soon as the infantry had pro- 
ceeded some distance ; “ en avant !— 
Qui est la ?” demanded the sentry, as 
we came along at a sharp trot. 

“ L’etat-major Wagram,” responded 
I, pressing on without drawing rein ; 
and in a moment we had regained our 
former position behind the infantry. 
We had scarcely time to congratulate 
ourselves upon the suecess of our 
se heme, when a tremendous clattering 
noise in front, mingled with the gal- 
loping of horses and the crac ‘king of 
whips, announced the approach of the 
artillery as they came along by anarrow 
road which bisected our path: and as 
they passed between us andthe column, 
we could hear the muttered sentences 
of the drivers, cursing the unseason- 
able time for an attack, and swearing 
at their cattle in no measured tones. 

“Did you hear that?” whispered 
Hampden ; “ the battery is about to 
be directed against the San Benito, 
which must be far away to the left. I 
heard one of the troop saying that 
they were to open their fire at day- 
break.” 

“ All right, now,” said I: “look 
there.” 

From the hill we now stood upon, 
a range of lanterns was distinctly 
visible, stretching away for nearly 
half a mile. 

“There are the trenches: they 
must be at work, too; see how the 
lights are moving from place to place! 
Straight now: forward!” 

So uate, I pressed my horse 
boldly on. 

We had not proceeded many mi- 
nutes, when the sounds of galloping 
were heard coming along behind us. 

“To the right, in the hollow,” 
cried I; * be still,” 
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Searcely had we moved off, when 
several horsemen galloped up, and, 
drawing their reins to breathe their 
horses up the hill, we could hear 
their voices as they conversed to- 
gether. 

In the few broken words we could 
catch, we guessed that the attack 
upon San Benito was only a feint to 
induce Crawford to hold his posi- 
tion, while the French, marching upon 
his flank and front, were to attack 
him with overwhelming masses and 
crush him. 

‘You hear what's in store for us, 
O'Malley,” whispered Hampden. “ I 
think we could not possibly do better 
than hasten back with the intelligence.” 

‘«* We must not forget what we 
came for, first,” said 1; and the next 
moment we were following the horse- 
men, who, from their helmets, seemed 
horse artillery officers. 

The pace our guides rode at showed 
us that they knew their ground. We 
passed several sentries, muttering 
something at each time, and seeming 
as if only anxious to keep up with 
our party. 

“ They’ ve halted,” said I. “ Now 
to the left there: gently here, for we 
must be in the midst of their lines. 
Ila! I knew we were right ; see 
there!” 

Before us, now, at a few hundred 
yards, we could perceive a number of 
men engaged upon the field. Lights 
were moving from place to place 
ravidly, while immediately in front, a 
strong picket of cavalry were halted. 

“* By Jove, there’s sharp work of it 
to-night,” whispered Hampden ; “they 
do intend to surprise us to-morrow.” 

“ Gently now, to the left,” said I; 
as cauti vusly skirting the little hill, I 
kept my eye firmly fixed upon the 
watch-fire. 

The storm, which for some time 
had abated considerably, was now 
nearly quelled, and the moon again 
peeped forth amid masses of black and 
watery clouds, 

‘What good fortune for us!” 
thought I, at this moment, as I sur- 
veyed the plain before me. 

**T say, O'Malley, what are those 
fellows at, yonder, where the blue 
light is burning ?” 

‘Ah! the very people we want ; 
these are the sappers. Now for it! 
that’s our ground: we'll soon come 
upon their track now.” 
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We pressed rapidly forward, pass- 
ing an infantry party as we — 
The blue light was scarcely a hundred 
yards off: we could even hear the 
shouting of the officers to their men 
in their trenches, when suddenly my 
horse came down upon his head, and 
rolling over, crushed me to the earth. 

“Not hurt, my boy,” cried Lina 
subdued tone, as Hainpden jumped 
down beside me. 

It was the angle of a trench I had 
fallen into ; and though both my horse 
and myself felt stunned for the mo- 
ment, we rallied the next mi- 
nute. 

“ Here is the very spot,” said I: 
“now, Mike, catch the bridles and 
follow us closely.” 

Guiding ourselves along the edge of 
the trench, we crept stealthily for- 
ward: the only watch-fire near was 
where the engineer party was halted, 
and our object was to get outside of 
this. 

** My turn this time,” said Hamp- 
den, as he tripped suddenly, and fell 
head foremost upon the grass. 

As I assisted him to rise, some- 
thing caught upon my ankle, and, on 
stooping, [ found it was a cord pegged 
fast into the ground, and lying only a 
few inches above it. 

* Now, steady! see here; this is 
their working line : pass your hand 
along it there, and let us follow it 
out. 

While Hampden accordingly crept 
along on one side, I tracked the cord 
upon the other; here I found it ter- 
minating upon a smal] mound, where 
probably some battery was to be 
erected. I accordingly gathered it 
carefully up, and was returning to- 
wards my friend, when what was my 
horror to hear Mike’s voice, conver- 
sing, as it seemed to me, with some 
one in French. 

I stood fixed to the spot, my very 
heart beating almost in my mouth as 
1 listered. 

Qui étes vous done, mon ami?” 
inquired a hoarse deep voice, a few 
yards off. 

** Bon cheval, bor beast, sare nom 
de Dieu!” A hearty burst of laughter 
prevented my hearing the conclusion 
of Mike's French. 

I now crept forward upon my hands 
and knees, till I could catch the dark 
outline of the horses, one hand fixed 
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upon my pistol trigger, and my sword 
drawn in the other. Meanwhile the 
dialogue continued. 

* Vous étes d’ Alsace, west ce pas 
asked the Frenchman, kindly supposing 
that Mike’s French savoured of Stras- 
burg. 

“ Oh, blessed Virgin! av’ I might 
shoot him,” was the muttered reply. 

Before Lhad time to see the effect of 
the last speech, I pressed forward 
with a bold spring, and felled the 
Frenchman to the earth ; my hand 
had scarcely pressed upon his mouth, 
when | Hampden beside me. 
Snatching up the pistol I let fall, he 
held it to the man’s chest, and com- 
manded him to be silent. To unfasten 
his girdle, and bind the Frenchman’s 
hands behind him was the work of a 
moment; and, as the sharp click of 
the pistol-cock seemed to calin his 
efforts to escape, we soon succeeded 
in fastening a handkerchief tight 
across his mouth, and, the next mi- 
nute, he was placed behind Mike's 
saddle, firmly attached to this worthy 
individual by his sword belt. 

* Now, aclear run home for it, and 
a fair start,” said Hampden, as he 
sprung into the saddle. 

* Now, then, for it,” 
turning my horse’s head towards our 
lines, | dashed madly forward. 

The moon was again obscured, but 
still the dark outline of the hill which 
formed our encampment was discern- 
ib‘e on the horizon. Riding side by 
side on we hurried; now sp slashing 
through the deep and wet marshes, 
now plunging through small streams. 
Our horses were high in mettle, and 
we spared them not ; by taking a wide 
détour we had outflanked the French 
pickets, and were almost out of all 
risk, when suddenly, on coming to 
the verge of a rather steep hill, we 
perce rived beneath us a strong cavalry 
picket standing around a w atch-fire : 
their horses were ready saddled, the 
men accoutred and quite prepared for 
the field. While we conversed toge- 
ther in whis; ers as to the course to 
follow, our deliberations were very 
rapidly cut short. The Freneh pri- 
soner, who hitherto had given neither 
trouble nor resistance, had managed to 
free his mouth from the encumbrance 
of the handkerchief; and, as we stood 
quietly discussing our plans, with one 
tremendous. effort he endeayourcd 
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to hurl himself and Mike from the 
saddle, shouting out as he did so,— 

*¢ A mot, camarades : sauvez moi!” 

Hampden’s pistol leaped from the 
holster as h: 2 spoke, and, levelling it 
with a deadly aim, he pulled the trig- 
ger, but I threw up his arm, and the 
ball passed high above his head. To 
have killed the Frenchman would 
have been to lose my faithful follower, 
who struggled manfully with his ad- 
versary, and, at length, by throwing 
himself flatly forward upon the mane 
of his horse, completely disabled him. 
Meanwhile, the picket had sprung to 
their saddles, and looked wildly about 
on every side. 

Not a moment was to be lost; so, 
turning our horses’ heads towards the 
plain, away we went. One loud cheer 
announced to us that we had been 


seen, and the next instant the clash of 


the pursuing cavalry was heard be- 
hind us. It was now entirely a ques- 
tion of speed, and little need we have 
feared, had Mike’s horse not been 
doubly weighted. However, as we 
still had considerably the start, and 
the gray dawn of day enabled us to 
see the ground, the odds were in our 
favour. “Never let your horse's 
head go,” was my often repeated di- 
rection to Mike, as he spurred with 
all the desperation of madness.  Al- 
ready the low meadow land was in 
sight which flanked the stream we had 
crossed in the morning ; but unfortu- 
nately, the heavy rains had swollen it 
now toa considerable depth, and the 
muddy current, choked with branches 
of trees and great stones, was hurry- 

ing down like a torrent. “ Take the 
river: never flinch it,’ was my cry to 
my companions, as I turned my head 
and saw a French dragoon, followed 
by two others gaining rapidly upon us. 
As I spoke, Mike dashed in, followed 
by Hampden, and the same moment 
the sharp ring of a carabine whizzed 
past me. To take off the pursuit from 
the others, I now wheeled my horse 
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suddenly round, as if I feared to take 
the stream, and dashed along by the 
river’s bank. 7; 

Beneath me, in the foaming current, 
thetwo horsemen laboured; now stem- 
ming the rush of water, now reeling 
almost beneath. A sharp cry burst 
from Mike as I looked; and I saw the 
poor fellow bend nearly to his saddle. 
I could see no more, for the chase 
was now hot upon myse!f; behind me 
rode a French dragoon, his carabine 
pressed tightly to his side, ready to 
fire as he pressed on in pursuit. I 
had but one chance ; so, drawing my 
pistol, I wheeled suddenly in my sad- 
dle, and fired straight at him. The 
Frenchman fell, while a regular volley 
from his party rung around me; one 
ball striking my horse, and another 
lodging in the pommel of my saddle. 
The noble animal reeled ne: arly to the 
earth, but as if rallying for a last 
effort, sprung forward with renewed 
energy, and plunged boldly into the 
river. 

For a moment, so sudden was my 
leap, my pursuer lost sight of me ; but 
the bank being somewhat steep, the 
efforts of my horse to climb again, 
discovered me, and, before I reached 
the field, two pistol balls took effect 
upon me ; one slightly grazed my side, 
but my bridle arm was broke by the 
other, and my hand fell motionless to 
my side. A cheer of defiance was, 
however, my reply, as | turned round 
in my saddle, and the next moment, | 
was far beyond the range of their fire. 

Not a man durst follow, and the 
Jast sight I had of them was the dis- 
mounted group who stood around 
their dead comrade; before me, rode 
Hampden and Mike still at top speed 
and never turning their heads back- 
wards. I hastened after them; but 
my poor wounded horse, nearly ham- 
strung by the shot, became dead lame ; 
and it was past day-break ere I reached 
the first outposts of our lines. 


CHAPTER LXXI,—THE DOCTOR, 


s™ 
‘AnD*his wound? Is it a serious 
one ?” said a round full voice, as the 
doctor left my room, at the conclusion 
of his visit. 
“No, sir; a fractured bone is 
the worst of it; the bullet grazed, 


but did not cut the artery; and 
Oe 

** Well, how soon will he be about 
again ?” 

“In a few weeks, if no fever sets in.” 

“ There is no objection to my seeing 
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him?—a few minutes only—I shall 
be cautious.” _ So saying, and, as it 
seemed to me, without waiting for a 
reply, the door was opened by an 
aid-de-camp, who, announcing General 
Crawford, closed it again and‘with- 
drew. 

The first glance I threw upon the 
General, enabled me to recognise the 
officer who on the previous morning 
had rode up to the picket and given 
us the orders to charge. I essayed to 
rise a little as he came forward, but 
he motioned me with his hand to lie 
still, while, placing; a chair close be- 
side my bed, he sat down. 

“* Very sorry for your mishap, sir ; 
but glad it is no worse. Moreton 
says that nothing of consequence is 
injured: there, you mustn't speak 
except I ask you. Hampden has told 
me every thing necessary ; at least, as 
far as he knew. Is it your opinion, 
also, that any movement is in contem- 
plation ? and from what cireum- 
stance ?” 

I immediately explained, and, as 
briefly as I was able, the reasons for 
suspecting such, : ith which he seemed 
quite satisfied. I detailed the various 
changes in the positions of the troops 
that were taking pls vce during the 
night, the march of the artillery, and 
the strong bodies of cavalry that were 
posted in reserve along the river. 

* Very well, sir ; they'll not move ; 
your prisoner, sir, quarter-master of 
an infantry battalion, says not, also. 
Yours was a bold stroke, but could 
not possibly have wean of service, and 
the best thing I can do for you is not 
to mention it ; a court-martial is but 
a poor recompense for a gun-shot 
wound. Meanwhile, when this blows 
over, I'll appoint you on my personal 
staff. There, not a word, I beg; and 
now good-by.” 

So saying, and waving me an adieu, 
with his hand, the gallant veteran 
withdrew before I could express my 
gratitude for his kindness. 

I had little time for reflecting over 
my past adventure, 
my brother officers poured in upon 
me. All the doctor's cautions re- 
specting quietness and rest were dis- 
regarded, and a perfect levee sat the 
entire morning in my bed-room. I was 
delighted to learn that Mike’s wound, 
though painful at the moment, was of 
no consequence, and indeed, Hamp- 
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den, who escaped both steel and shot, 
was the worst off amongst us: his 
plunge in the river having brought on 
an ague he had laboured under years 
before. 

“ The illustrious Maurice has been 
twice here this morning, but they 
wouldn’t admit him. Your Scotch 
physician is afraid of his Irish confrére, 
and they had a rare set-to, about 
Galen and Hippocrates, outside,” said 
Baker. 

“‘ By-the-bye,” said another, “ did 
you see how Sparks looked when Quill 
joined us? Egad, I never saw a fellow 
in such a fright ; he reddened up, then 
grew pale, turned his back, and slunk 
away at the very first moment.’ 

«Yes, I remember it. We must 
find out the reason; for Maurice, de- 
pend upon it, has been hoaxing the 
poor fellow.” 

“ Well, O'Malley,” growled out the 
senior major, “ you certainly did give 
— a benefit. He'd not trust 
himself in such company again, and 
begad, as says, the man is as bad as 
the master. That fellow of yours 
never let go his prisoner till he reached 
the Quarter General, and they were 
both bathed in blood by that time.” 

“ Poor Mike, we must do something 
for him.” 

“Oh! he’s as happy as a king. 
Maurice has been in to see him, and 
they've had a long chat about Ireland, 
and all the national pastimes of whis- 
key drinking and smashing skulls : my 
very temples ache at the recollection.” 

“Ts Mister O'’Mealey at home ?”’ 
said a very rich Cork accent, as the 
well-known and most droll features of 
Dr. Maurice Quill appeared at the 
door. 

** Come in, Maurice,” said the ma- 

jor ; “and for heaven’s sake behave 
properly. The poor fellow must not 
have a row about his bed-side.” 
“A row, a row! Upon my con- 
science, it is little you know about a 
row, and there’s worse things going 
than a row.” 

“ Which leg is it ?” 

“It’s anarm, doctor, I'm happy to 
say.” 

Not your punch hand, I hope. 
No; all's right. A neat fellow you 
have for a servant, that Mickey Free. 
I was asking him about a townsman 
of his own—one Tim Delany—the 
very cut of himself; the best servant 
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ITever had. I never could make out 
what became of him. Old Hobson of 
the ninety-fifth gave him to me, saying, 
‘ There, he’s for you, Maurice, and a 
bigger thief and a greater blackguard 
there’s not in the sixtieth.’ 

**<« Strong words,’ said I. 

‘And true,’ said he, ‘he'd steal 
your molar tooth while you were 
laughing at him.’ 

“¢Let me have him, and try my 
hand on him any way. I’ve got no 
one just now. <Any thing is better 
than nothing.’ 

* Well, I took Tim, and sending for 
him to my room, I locked the door, 
and, sitting down gravely before him, 
explained, in a few words, that I was 
quite aware of his little propensities. 

“* Now,’ said I, ‘if you like to be- 
have well, [ll think you as honest as 
the Chief Justice ; but, if I eatch you 
stealing, if it be only the value of a 
brass snuff-box, I'll have you flogged 
before the regiment, as sure as my 
name’s Maurice.’ 

‘Oh! I wish you heard the volley 
of protestations that fell from him, 
fast as hail. He was a calumniated 
man; the world conspired to wrong 
him ; he was never a thief nor a rogue 
in his life: he had a weakness, he con- 
fessed, for the ladies, but, exc ept that, 
he hoped he might die so thin, that he 
could shave himself with his shin bone 
if he ever so much as took a pinch of 
salt that wasn’t his own. 

* However this might be, nothing 
could be better than the way Tim than I 
got on together. Every thing was in its 
place—nothing missing, and in fuet, 
for upwards of a year, | went on won- 
dering when he was to show out in his 
true colours ; for hitherto he had been 
a phenix. 

*“ At last—we were quartered in 
Limerick at the time—every morning 
used to bring accounts of all manner 
of petty thefts in the barrack ; one 
fellow had lost his belt, another his 
shoes, a third had three-and-sixpence 
in his pocket when he went to bed, and 
woke without a farthing, and so on: 


every body, save myself, was mulct of 


something. At length some rumours 
of Tim’s former propensities got 
abroad ; suspicion was excited. My 
friend Delany was rigidly wate shed, 
and some very dubious circumstances 
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attached to the way he spent his 
evenings. 

“My brother officers called upon 
me about the matter, and, although 
nothing had transpired like proof, I 
sent for Tim, and opened my mind on 
the subject. 

** You may talk of the look of con- 
scious innocence, but I defy you to 
conceive any thing finer than the stare 
of offended honour Tim gave me as I 
began. 

‘« « They say it’s me, doctor,’ said he, 
‘do they?’ And you—you believe 
them. ‘You allow them to revile me 
that way? Well, well, the world is 
come to a pretty pass anyhow. Now, 
let me ask your honour a few ques- 
tions ? 


“¢ How many shirts had yourself 


when I entered your service? two, 
and one was more like a ichinpast! 
And how many have ye now? eigh- 
teen; ay, eighteen bran new cambeie 
ones; devil a hole in one of them! 
How many pair of stockings had you? 
three and an odd one: you have two 
dozen this minute. How many pocket- 
handkerchiefs? one; devil a more! 
You could only blow your nose two 
days in the week, and now you may 
every hour of the twenty-four !—and, 
as to the trifling articles of small value, 
snuff-boxes, gloves, boot-jacks, night- 
‘aps, and 

«Stop, Tim, that’s enough 

«“*No, sir, it is not,’ said Tim, 
drawing himself up to his full height ; 
‘you have wounded my feelings in a 
way I can’t forget: it is impossible 
we can have that mutual respect our 
position demands: farewell, farewell, 
doctor, and for ever !’ 

“‘ Before I could say another word, 
the fellow had left the room, and 
closed the door after him; and from 
that hour to this, I never set eyes on 
him.” 

In this vein did the worthy doctor 
run on, till some more discreet friend 
suggested that, however, well-inten- 
tioned the visit, I did not seem to be 
fully equal to it. My flushed cheek 
and anxious eye betraying that the 
fever of my wound had commenced ; 
they left me, therefore, once more 
alone and to my solitary musings over 
the vicissitudes of my fortune. 
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CHAPTER LXXIL—THE COA. 


Wirnin a week from the occurrence 
of the events just mentioned, Ciudad 
Rodrigo surrendered, and Crawford 
assumed another position beneath the 
walls of Almeida; the Spanish con- 
tingent having left us, we were rein- 
forced by the arrival of two battalions, 
—renewed orders being sent not to 
risk a battle ; but if the French should 
advance, to retire beyond the Coa. 

On the evening of the 21st July, a 
strong body of French cavalry ad- 
vanced into the plain, supported by 
some heavy guns ; upon which Craw- 
ford retired upon the Coa, intending, 
as we supposed, to place that river 
between himself and the enemy. 
Three day:, however, passed over 
without any movement upon either 
side, and we still continued with a 
force of scarcely four thousand infan- 
try and a thousand dragoons, to stand 
opposite to an army of nearly fifty 
thousand men: such was our position 
as the night of the 24th set in. I 
was sitting alone in my quarters ; 
Mike, whose wound had been severer 
than at first was supposed, had been 
sent to Almeida, and I was musing in 
solitude upon the events of the cam- 
paign, when the noise and bustle with- 
out excited my attention ; the roll of 
artillery waggons, the clash of mus- 
ketry, and the distant sounds of 
marching, all proved that the troops 
were affecting some new movement, 
and I burned with anxiety to learn 
what it was. My brother officers, 
however, came not as usual to my 
quarters ; and, although I waited with 
impatience while the hours rolled by, 
no one appeared. 

Long, low moaning gusts of wind 
swept along the earth, carrying the 
leaves as they tore them from the 
trees, and mingling their sad sounds 
with the noises of the retiring troops 
—for I could perceive that gradually 
the sounds grew more and more re- 
mote, and only now and then could I 
trace their position as the roll of a dis- 
tant drum swelled upon the breeze, 
or the more shrill ery of a pibroch 
broke upon my ear, a heavy downpour 
of rain followed soon after, and in its 
unceasing plash drowned all other 
sounds, 


As the little building shook beneath 
the peals of loud thunder, the light- 
ning flashed in broad sheets upon the 
rapid river, which, swollen and foam- 
ing, dashed impetuously beside my 
window. By the uncertain, but vivid 
glare of the flashes I endeavoured to 
ascertain where our force was posted, 
but in vain. Never did I witness such 
a night of storm: the deep booming 
of the thunder seeming never for a 


moment to cease, while the rush of 


the torrent grew gradually louder, 
till at length it swelled into one deep 
and sullen roar like that of distant ar- 
tillery. 

Weak and nervous as I felt from 
the effects of my wound, feverish and 
exhausted by days of suffering and 
sleepless nights, 1 paced my little room 
with tottering, but impatient steps. 
The sense of my sad and imprisoned 
state impressed me deeply ; and while, 
from time to time, I replenished my 
fire, and hoped to hear some friendly 
step upon the stair, my heart grew 
gradually heavier, and every gloomy 
and de pressing thought suggested itself 
to my imagination. ~My most constant 
impr ession was, that the troops were 
retiring beyond the Coa, and that, 
forgotten in the haste and confusion 
of a night march, | had been left be- 
hind to fall a prisoner to the enemy. 

The sounds of the troops retiring 
gradually farther and farther favoured 
the idea, in which I was still more 
strengthened on finding that the pea- 
sants who inhabited the little hut had 
departed, leaving me utterly alone. 
From the moment I ascertained this 
fact, my impatience knew no bounds, 
and, in proportion as I began to feel 
some exertion necessary on my part, 
so much more did my nervousness in- 
crease my debility, that at last I sank 
exhausted upon my bed, while a cold 
perspiration broke out upon my tem- 
ples. 

1 have mentioned that the Coa was 
immediately beneath the house; I 
must also add, that the little building 
occupied the angle of a steep but nar- 
row gorge which descended from the 
plain to the bridge across the stream. 
This, as far as I knew, was the only 
means we possessed of passing the 
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river, so that, when the last retiring 
sounds of the troops were heard by 
me, I began to suspect that Crawford, 
in compliance with his orders, was 
making a backward movement, leaving 
the bridge open to the French, to 
draw them on to his line of march, 
while he should cross over at some 
more distant point. 

As the night grew later, the storm 
seemed to increase; the waves of the 
foaming river dashed against the frail 
walls of the hut, while its roof, rent 
by the blast, fell in fragments upon 

the stream, and all threatened a speedy 
and perfect ruin. 

How I longed for morning! The 
doubt and uncertainty I[ suffered 
nearly drove me distracted. Of all 
the casualties my career as a soldier 
opened, none had such terrors for me 


as imprisonment: the very thouglit of 


the long years of inaction and inglo- 
rious idleness was worse than any 
death. My wounds and the state of 
fever I was in increased the morbid 
dread upon me, and had the French 
‘aptured me at the time I know not 
that madness of which I was not 
vapable. Day broke at last, but 
slowly and sullenly ; the grey clouds 
hurried past upon the storm, pouring 
down the rain in torrents as they 
went, and the desolation and dreari- 
ness on all sides was scarcely prefer- 
able to the darkness and gloom of 
night. My eyes were turned ever 
towards the plain, across which the 
winter wind bore the plashing rain in 
vast sheets of water —the thunder 
crashed louder and louder, but except 
the sounds of the storm none others 
met my ear.— Nota man, not a human 
figure could I see, as I strained my 
sight towards the distant horizon. 

The morning crept over, but the 
storm abated not, and the same un- 
changed aspect of dreary desolation 
prevailed without. At times I thought 
1 could hear amidst the noises of the 
tempcst something like the roll of dis- 
tant artillery ; but the thunder swelled 
in sullen roar above al!, and left me 
uncertain as before. 


At last, in a momentary pause of 


the storm, a tremendous pe al of heav y 
guns caught my ear, followed by the 
long rattling of small arms. My 
heart bounded with ecstacy. The 
thought of the battle-field, with all its 
changing fortunes, was better, a thou. 
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sand times better, than the despairing 


sense of desertion I laboured under. 
I listened now with eagerness, but the 
rain bore down again in torrents, and 
the crumbling walls and falling tim- 
bers left no other sounds to be heard. 
Far as my eye could reach nothing 
could still be seen, save the dreary 
monotony of the vast plain, undulating 
slightly here and there, but unmarked 
by a sign of man. 

Far away towards the horizon, I 
had remarked for some time past that 
the clouds resting upon the earth 
grew blacker and blacker, spreading 
out to either side in vast masses, and 
not broken or wafted along like the 
rest. As I watched the phenomenon 
with an anxious eye, I perceived the 
dense mass suddenly appear as it were 
rent asunder, while a volume of liquid 
flame rushed wildly out, throwing 
lurid glare on every side. One terrific 
clap, louder than any thunder, shook 
the air at this moment, while the very 
earth trembled beneath the shock. 

As I hesitated what it might ke, the 
heavy din of great guns again was 
heard, and from the midst of the black 
smoke rode forth a dark mass, which 
I soon recognised as the horse ar- 
tillery at full gallop. They were 
directing their course towards the 
bridge. 

As they mounted the little rising 
ground, the *y wheeled and unlimbered 
with the speed of lightning, just as a 
strong column of cavalry showed 
above the ridge. One tremendous 
discharge again shook the field, and 
ere the smoke cleared away, they were 
again far in retreat. 

So much was my attention occupied 
with this movement, that I had not 
perceived the long line of infantry that 
came from the extreme left, and were 
now advancing also towards the bridge 
at a brisk quick step; scattered bo- 
dies of cavalry came up from different 
parts, while from the little valley every 
now and then a rifleman would mount 
the rising ground, turning to fire as 
he retreated. All this boded a rapid 
and disorderly retreat, and, although 
as yet I could see nothing of the pur- 
suing enemy, I knew too well the 
relative forces of each to have a doubt 
for the result. 

At last, the head of a French co- 
lumn appeared above the mist, and 
I could plainly distinguish the gess 
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tures of the officers as they hurried 
their men onwards. Meanwhile, a 
loud hurra attracted my attention, and 
I turned my eyes towards the road 
which led to the river. Here a small 
body of the 95th having hurriedly as- 
sembled, and formed azain, were 
standing to cover the retreat of the 
broken infantry as they passed on 
eagerly to the bridge: in a second 
after the F rench cuirassiers appeared. 
Little anticipating resistance from a 
flying and disordered mass, they rode 
headlong forward, and although the 
firm attitude and steady bearing of the 
Highlanders might have appalled them. 
They rode heedlessly down upon the 
square, sabreing the very men in the 
front rank. ‘Till now not a trigger 
had been pulled, when suddenly the 
word “ fire” was given, and a wither- 
ing volley of balls sent the cavalry 
columns in shivers. One hearty cheer 
broke from the infantry in the rear, 
and I could hear “ gallant nine ty-fifth” 
shouted on every side along the plain. 

The whole vast space before me 
was now one animated battle ground. 
Our own troops retiring in haste be- 
fore the overwhelming forces of the 
French, occupied every little vantage 
ground with theii guns and light in- 
fantry, charges of cavalry coursing 
hither and thither, and the French 
pressed forward, while the re- 
treating columns again formed into 
squares to permit stragglers to come 
up. The rattle of small arms, the 
heavy peal of artillery, the earthquake 
erash of cavalry, rose on every side, 
while the cheers which alternately) 
told of the vacillating fortune of the 








fight rose amidst the wild pibroch of 


the Highlanders. 

A tremendous noise now took place 
on the floor beneath me, and looking 
down I perceived that a sergeant and 
a party of the sappers had taken pos- 
session of the little hut, and were 
busily engaged piercing the walls 
for musketry ; and before many mi- 
nutes had elaps ed, a con pany of the 
rifles were thrown into the building, 
which, from its commanding position 
above the road, enfiladed the whole 
line of march. The officer in com- 
mand briefly informed me that we had 
been attacked that morning by the 
French in force and « devilishly well 
thrashed.” That we were now in 
retreat beyond the Coa, where we 
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ought to have been three days previ- 
ously, and desired me to cross the 
bridge and get myself out of the way 
as soon as | possibly could. 

A twenty-four pounder from the 
French lines struck the angle of the 
house as he spoke, scattering the mor- 
tar and broken bricks about us on all 
sides. This was warning sufficient for 
me, wounded and disabled as I was. 
So, taking the few things I could save 
in my haste, I hurried from the hut, 
and descending the path now slippery 
by the heavy rain, I took my way across 
the bridge and established myself on 
a little rising knoll of ground beyond, 
from which a clear view could be ob- 
tained of the whole field. 

I had not been many minutes in my 
present position, ere the pass which 
led down to the bridze became 
thronged with troops, waggons, am- 
munition carts, and hospital stores, 
pressing thickly forward amid shouting 
and uproar; the hills on either side 
of the way were crowded with troops, 
who formed as they came up, the ar- 
tillery taking up their position on 
every rising ground. The firing had 
already begun, and the heavy booming 
of the large guns was heard at in- 
tervals, amid the rattling crash ‘of 
musketry. Except the narrow road 
before me, and the high bank of the 
stream, I could see nothing; but the 
tumult and din, which grew mo- 


mentarily louder, told that the tide of 


battle waged nearer and nearer. Still 
the retreat continued, and at length 
the heavy artillery came thundering 
across the narrow bridge, followed by 
stragglers of all arms, and wounded, 
hurr ying to the rear: the sharpshooters 
and the Highlanders held the heights 
above the stream, thus covering the 
retiring columns; but I could plainly 
perceive e that their fire was gradually 
slackening, and that the guns which 
flanked their position were withdrawn, 
and every thing bespoke a speedy re- 








treat. A tremendous discharge of 


musketry at this moment, accompanied 
by a deafening cheer, announced the 
advance of the French, and soon the 
head of the Highland brigade was 
seen descending towards the bridge, 
foliowed by the rifles, and the ninety- 
fifth ; the cavalry, consisting of the 
lith and 14th Light Dragoons, were 
now formed in column of attack, and 
the infantry deployed into line and 
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in an instant after, high above the din 
and crash of battle, I heard the word 
“charge!” The rising crest of the 
hill hid them from my sight, but my 
heart bounded with ecstacy as [I lis- 
tened to the clanging sound of the 
cavalry advance. Meanwhile, the in- 
fantry pressed on, and forming upon 
the bank, took up a strong position in 
tront of the bridge; the heavy guns 
were also unlimbered, riflemen scat- 
tered through the low copse wood, 
and every precaution taken to defend 
the pass to the last. For a moment 
all my attention was rivetted to the 
movements upon our own side of the 
stream, when suddenly the cavalry 
bugle sounded the recall, and the 
same moment the staff came galloping 
across the bridge. One officer I could 
perceive, covered with orders and 
trappings ; his head was bare, and his 
horse, splashed with blood and foi, 
moved lamely ; and with difficulty, he 
turned in the midk lle of the bridge, as 
if irresolute whether to retreat far- 
ther,—one glance at him showed me 
the bronzed manly features of our 
leader. Whatever his resolve, the 
matter was soon decided for him; for 
the cavalry came galloping swiftly 
down the slope, and in an instant the 
bridze was blocked up by the retreat- 
ing forces ; while the French as sud- 
denly app vearing above the height, 
opened a plunging fire upon their. ‘de- 
fenceless enemies: their cheer of tri- 
umph was answered by our fellows 
from the opposite bank; and a heavy 
cannonade thundered along the rocky 
valley, sending up a hundred echoes as 
it went. 

The scene now became one of over- 
whelming interest: the French, posting 
their guns upon the height, replied to 
our fire, while their column, breaking 
into skirmishers, descended the banks 
to the river edge, and poured in one 
sheet of galling musketry. The road 
to the bridge, swept by our artillery, 
presented not a single file, and, al- 
though a movement among the French 
announced the threat of an attack, the 
deadly service of the artillery seemed 
to pronounce it hopeless. 

A strong cavalry force stood in- 
actively spectators ofthe combat on 
the French side, among whom I now 
remarked some bustle and preparation, 
and as | looked, an officer rode boldly to 
the river edge, and spurring his horse 
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forward, plunged into the stream. The 
swollen and angry torrent, increased 
by the late rains, boiled like barm, 
and foamed around him as he advanced, 
when suddenly his horse appeared to 
have lost its footing, and the rapid 
current circling around him, bore him 
along with it. He laboured madly, 
but in vain to retrace his steps; the 
rolling torrent rose above his saddle, 
and all that his gallant steed could do 
was barely sufficient to keep afloat : 
both man and horse were carried down 
between the contending armies. I 
could see him wave his hand to his 
comrades as if in adieu; one deafening 
cheer of admiration rose from the 
French lines, and the next moment he 
was seen to fall from his seat, and his 
body shattered with balls floated 
mournfully upon the stream. 

This little incident, to which both 
armies were witnesses, seemed to have 
call d forth all the fiercer passions of 
the contending forces ; a loud yell of 
taunting tr iumph rose from the ‘High- 
landers, responded to by a ery of ven- 
geance from the French, and the same 
moment the head of a column was 
seen descending the narrow causeway 
to the bridge, while an officer, with a 
whole blaze of decorations and crosses 
<prung r from his horse and took the 
lead. The little drummer, a child of 
scarce ten years old, tripped gaily on, 
beating his little pas de charge, seeming 
rather like the play of infancy than 
the summons to death and carnage, as 
the heavy guns of the French opened 
a volume of fire and flame to cover 
the attacking column, for a moment 
all was hid from our eyes, the moment 
after the grape-shot swept along 
the narrow causeway ; and the hedge, 
which till a second before, was crowded 
with the life and courage of a noble 
column, was now one heap of dead 
and dying : the gallant fellow who led 
them on, fell among the first rank, 
and the little child, as if kneeling, was 
struck dead beside the parapet; his 

fair hair floated across his cold fea- 
tures, and seemed in its motion to 
lend a look of life, when the heart’s 
throb had ceased for ever. The ar- 
tillery again re-opened upon us, and, 
when the smoke had cleared away, we 
discovered that the French had ad- 
vanced to the middle of the bridge, 
and carried off the body of their gene- 
ral. Twice they essayed to cross, 
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and twice the death-dealing fire of 
our guns covered the narrow bridge 
with slain, while the wild pibroch 
of the forty-second swelling madly 
into notes of exultation and triumph, 
the highlanders could scarcely be pre- 
vented from advancing hand to hand 
with the foe. Gradually the French 
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Scancery had the night fallen, when 
our retreat commenced. Tired and 
weary as our brave fellows felt, but 
little repose was allowed them ; their 
bivouac fires were blazing brightly, 
and they had just thrown themselves 
in groups around them, when the word 
to fall in was passed from troop to 
troop, and from battalion to battalion, 
no trumpet, no bugle called them to 
their ranks. It was necessary that all 
should be done noiselessly and speedily. 
While therefore the wounded were 
marched to the front, and the heavy 
artillery with them, a brigade of light 
four pounders, and two squadrons of 
cavalry held the heights above the 
bridge, and the infantr y forming into 
three columns began their marc sh. 

My wound, forgotten in the heat 
and excitement of the conflict, was 
now becoming excessively’ painful, and 
I gladly availed myself of a place in a 
waggon, where stretched upon some 
fresh straw, with no other covering 
save the starry sky. I soon fell sound 
asleep, and neither the heavy jolting of 
the rough conveyance, nor the deep and 
rutty road were able to disturb my 
slumbers. Still through my sleep, I 
heard the sounds around me, the heavy 
tramp of infantry, the clash of the 
moving squadrons, and the dull roll of 
artillery ; and ever and anon the half- 
stifled cry of pain, mingling with the 
reckless carol of some drinking song, 
all flitted through my dreams, lending 
to my thoughts of home and friends a 
memory of "glori ious war. 

All the vicissitudes of a soldier's 
life passed then in review before me, 
elicited in some measure by the things 
about. The pomp and grandeur, the 
misery and meanness, the triumph, the 
defeat, the moment of victory, and the 
hour of death were there, and in that 
vivid dream I lived a life long. 


slackened their fire, their great guns 
were one by one withdrawn from the 
heights, and, a dropping irregular 
musketry at intervals sustained the 
fight, which, ere sunset ceased altoge- 
ther,—and thus terminated the Battle 
of the Coa. 
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I awoke at length, the cold and chil- 
ling air which follows midnight, blew 
around me, and my wounded arin felt 
as though it were frozen. I tried to 
cover myself beneath the straw, but 
in vain; and as my limbs trembled, 
and my teeth chattered, I thought 
again of home, where at that moment 
the poorest menial of my uncle’s 
house was better lodged than I; and 
strange to say, something of ‘pride 
mingled with the thought, and in my 
lonely heart a feeling of elation 
cheered me. 

These reflections were interrupted 
by the sound of a voice near me which 
I at once knew to be O’Shaughnessy’s: 
he was on foot, and speaking evidently 
in some excitement. 

“T tell you, Maurice, some con- 
founded blunder there must be; sure 
he was left in that cottage near the 
bridge, and no one evér saw him after.” 

* The French took it from the rifles 
before we crossed the river. By Jove, 
lll wager my chance of promotion 
against a pint ‘of she rry, he'll turn up 
somewhere in the morning ; those 
Galway chaps have as many lives as a 
cat.” 

* See now, Maurice, I wouldn’t for 
a full coloneley any thing would 
happen to him—I like the boy.” 

So do 1 myself; but I tell you 
there’s no danger of him: did you ‘ask 
Sparks any thing?” 

Ask Sparks, God help you! 
Sparks would go off in a fit at the 
sight of me. No, no—poor creature, 
it's little use it would be my speaking 
to him.” 

“ Why so, doctor?” cried I, from 
my straw couch? 

“May I never—if it’s not him. 
Charley, my son, I'm glad your safe. 
Faith I thought you were on your 
way to Verdun by this time.” 
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“ Sure, I told you he'd find his way 
here — but, O’Mealey, dear, you're 
mighty cowld—a rigor, as ould 
M‘Lauchlan would call it.’ 

* E’en sae, maister Quill,” said 

broad Scotch accent behind him; 
“and I canna see ony objection to 
gie’in things their right names.” 
- © The top of the morning to you,” 
said Quill, familiarly, patting him on 
the back; “how goes it, old brim- 
stone?” 

The conversation might not have 
taken a very amicable turn had 
M‘Lauchlan heard the latter part of 
this speech; but, as happily, he was 
engaged unpacking a small canteen 
which he had placed in the waggon, 
it passed unnoticed. 

* Ye'll nae dislike a toothfu’ o’ 
something warm, major?” said he, 
presenting a glass to O'Shaughnessy ; 
« and if ye'll permit me, Mr. O Mealey, 
to help you 

“A thousand thanks, doctor ; but 
I fear a broken arm 

‘ There’s naething in the whiskey 
to prevent the proper formation of 
callus.” 

‘«* By the rock of Cashel, it never 
made any one callous,” said O’Shaugh- 
nessy, mistaking the import of the 
phrase. 

“Ye are nae drinking frae the 
flask,” said the doctor, turning in 
some agitation towards Quill. 

“Devil a bit, my darling. I've a 
little horn convaniency here, that holds 
half a pint, nice measure.” 

I don’t imagine that our worthy 
friend participated in Quill’s admi- 
ration of the convaniency, for he ad- 
ded in a dry tone. 

“ Ye may as weel tak your liquor 
frae a glass like au Christian, as stick 
your nose in a coo’s horn.” 

“ By my conscience, you're no 
small judge of spirits, wherever you 
learned it,” said the major ; “ it’s like 
Is!ay malt.” 

“Twas aye reckoned a gude ane,” 
said the doctor; “and my mither’s 
brither, Caimbogie, had na his like in 
the north country; ye may be heerd tell 
what he aince said to the Duchess of 
Argyle when she sent for him to taste 
her claret.” 

“ Never heard of it,” quoth Quill ; 
“Jet us have it by all means. I'd 
like to hear what the Duchess said to 
him.” 

“ It was na what the Duchess said 
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to him, but what he said to the 
Duchess, ye ken; the way of it was 
this :—My uncle Caimbogie was aye 
up at the Castle ;—for besides his 
knowledge of liquor, there was na 
his match for deer-stalking, or spear- 
ing a salmon in those parts. He was 
a great rough carl, it’s true; but ane 
y’d rather crack wi’ than fecht wi.’ 

* Weel, ae day they had a grand 
dinner at the Duke’s, and there were 
plenty o’ great southern lords and 
braw leddies in velvet and satin, and 
vara muckle surprised they were at 
my uncle, when he cam in wi’ his tar- 
tan and kilt in full Highland dress, 
as the head of a clan ought to do. 
Caimbogie, however, pe’d nae atten- 
tion to them, but he eat his dinner, 
and drank his wine, and talked away 
about fallow and red deer, and at last 
the Duchess, for she was aye fond of 
him, addressed him frae the head o’ 
the table. — 

* « Caimbogie,’ quo’ she, ¢ I'd like to 
hae your opinion about that wine. 
It’s some the Duke has just received, 
and we should like to hear what you 
think of it.’ 

**¢ It’s nae sae bad, my leddy,’ said 


my uncle ; for ye see he was a man of 


few words, and never flattered ony- 
body. 

«Then you don’t approve much 
of it?’ said the Duchess. 

**¢«T’ve drank better, and I've drank 
waur,’ quo’ he. 

*** 'm sorry you don’t like it, Caim- 
bogie,’ said the Duchess, ‘for it can 
never be popular now, we have such a 
dependence upon your taste.’ 

*«¢T canna say ower muckle for my 
taste, my leddy; but ae thing I will 
say—l’ve a most damnable smELt.’ 

“T hear that never since the auld 
walls stood, was there ever the like o’ 
the laughing that followed—the puir 
duke himsel’ was carried away and 
nearly had a fit, and a’ the grand lords 
and leddies a’most died of it; but see 
here, the carl has na left a drap o’ 
whiskey in the flask.” 

“The lust glass I drained to your 
respectable uncle's health,” said Quill, 
with a most professional gravity ; 
“now, Charley, make a little room for 
me in the straw.” 

The doctor soon mounted beside 
me,aud giving me a shure of his ample 
cloak, considerably ameliorated my 
situation. 


*So you know Sparks, doctor?” 
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said I, with a strong curiosity to hear 
something of their early acquaintance. 

« That I did—I knew him when he 
was an ensign in the 10th foot, and to 
say the truth, he is not much changed 
since that time; the same lively look 
of a sick codfish about his grey eyes ; 
the same disorderly waive of his yel- 
low hair ; the same sad whining voice, 
and that confounded apothecary's 
laugh.” 

“ Come, come, doctor, Sparks is a 
good fellow at heart—I won't have 
him abused. I never knew he had 
been in the infantry; I should think 
it must have been another of the same 
name.” 

«* Not at all; there's only one like 
him in the service, and that’s himself. 
Confound it, man, I'd know his skin 
upon a bush ; he was only three weeks 
in the 10th, and indeed, your humble 
servant has the whole merit of his 
leaving it so soon.” 

“Do let me hear how that hap- 
pened.” 

“ Simply thus—the jolly tenth were 
some four years ago the pleasantest 
corps in the army, from the Lieute- 
nant-Colonel down to the last joined 
sub.—all were out-and-outers, real gay 
fellows. The mess was, in fact, like a 
pleasant club, and if you did not suit 
it, the best thing you could do, was 
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to sell out or exchange into a slower 
regiment, and indeed, this very whole- 
some truth was not very long in reach- 
ing your ears some way or other; and 
«a man that could remain after being 
given this hint, was likely to go after- 
wards without one.” 

Just as Doctor Quill reached this 
bit of his story, an orderly dragoon 
galloped furiously past, and the next 
moment an aid-de-camp rode by, eall- 
ing as he passed us—“close up there, 
close up! Get forward my lads, get 
forward !” 

It was evident from the stir and 
bustle about that movement 
was being made, and soon after a 
dropping irregular fire towards the 
rear, showed that our cavalry were 
engaged with the enemy; the affair 
was searcely of five minutes’ duration, 
and our march resumed all its former 
regularity immediately after. I now 
turned to the doctor to resume his 
story, but he was gone; at what mo- 
ment he left I could not say, but 
O'Shaughnessy was also absent; nor 
did I again meet with them for a con- 
siderable time after. Towards day- 
break we halted at Bonares, when my 
wound demanding rest and attention, 
I was billetted in the village, and con- 
signed to all the miseries of a sick 
bed. 


some 


